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SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 


“  Poetry  has  been  to  me  its  own  ‘  ex¬ 
ceeding  great  reward;’  it  has  soothetl 
my  afluctions,  it  lias  maltiplied  and  re¬ 
fined  my  enjoyments,  it  has  endeared 
lolitude,  it  has  given  the  habit  of  wishing 
to  discover  the  good  and  the  beautiful  in 
all  that  meets  and  surrounds  me.”  These 
eloquent  and  impressive  words  preface 
a  bool(  of  poems  bearing  date  “Ma^, 
1797,”  and  up  to  a  summer  morning  m 
1834,  when,  “  under  the  pressure  of  long 
and  painful  disease,”  he  yielded  to  the 
universal  conqueror,  and  joined  the  beati¬ 
fied  spirits  who  praise  God  without  let 
or  hindrance  from  earth,  the  comfort  and 
consolation  thence  derived  had  brought 
continual  happiness  to  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge.  Yet  was  the  joy  of  his  heart 
and  mind  drawn  fi-om  a  far  higher  source. 
He  lived  and  died  a  Christian,  seeking 
Nbw  Sekiks — VoL.  I.,  No.  6. 


1  salvation  “  through  faith  in  Jesus,  the 
I  Mediator,”  and  earnestly  and  devoutly 
j  teaching  thanksgiving  and  adoring 
love,”  ending  his  last  will  and  testament 
I  with  these  memorable  words,  “  His  staff 
!  Axn  His  rod  aukf.  comfort  mf-” 
j  It  is  a  rare  privilege  to  have  known 
such  a  man.  The  influence  of  one  so 
truly  good  as  well  as  great  can  not  have 
been  transitory.  It  is  a  joy  to  me  now 
:  — thirty  years  after  his  dep.arture.  I 
'  seem  to  hear  the  melodious  voice,  and 
look  upon  the  gentle,  gracious,  and  lov- 
'  ing  countenance  of  “the  old  man  elo- 
I  quent,”  as  I  write  this  Memory.  ^ 
j  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  bom  at 
'  St  Mary  Ottery,  on  the  2l8t  October, 
i  1772,  and  was  thus  a  native  of  my  own 
beautiful  county — the  county  of  Devon. 

'  His  father,  the  Rev.  John  Coleridge, 

!  Vicar  of  Ottery,  and  head-master  of 
i  Henry  VIII’s  Free  Grammar  School — 

'  “the  King’s  School” — was  a  man  of 
considerable  learning,  and  also  of  much 
eccentricity.  It  is  told  of  him  that,  once 
going  a  journey,  his  wife  had  supplied 
41 
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him  with  a  enfRcient  number  of  shirtsi, 
and  on  his  return  found  they  were  all  on 
hie  back ;  when  he  put  on  a  clean  one, 
he  had  forgotten  to  remove  its  prede¬ 
cessor. 

Coleridge  was  a  solitary  child,  the 
oungest  of  a  large  family.  Of  weakly 
ealtli,  “huffed  away  from  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  muscular  activity,”  “driven 
from  life  in  motion  to  life  in  thought  and  j 
sensation,”  he  had  “the  simplicity  and 
docility  of  a  child,  but  not  the  child’s ; 
habits,”  and  early  sought  solace  and  com-  j 
panionship  in  books.  In  “The  Friend,”  ! 
he  informs  us  he  had  read  one  volume  of  I 
“  The  Arabian  Nights  ”  before  his  fifth  | 
birthday.  Through  tlie  interest  of  Judge  j 
Buller,  one  of  his  father’s  pupils,  he  ol^  { 
tained  a  presentation  to  Christ’s  Ilospi- ! 
tal,  and  was  placed  there  on  the  IHth  I 
July,  1782.  Christ’s  Hospital — the  Blue- j 
coat  School — was  in  1782  veiy  different , 
from  what  it  is  in  18G5.  The  hideous  i 
dress  is  now  the  only  relic  of  the  old 
management  that  made  “  such  boys  as 
were  friendless,  depressed,  moping,  half-  i 
staiA'ed,  objects  of  reluctant  and  degrad¬ 
ing  charity.”  There  is  little  doubt  tliat  j 
the  treatment  he  received  there  induceil  \ 
“  a  weakness  of  stomach  ”  that  was  the  i 
parent  of  much  after  miseiy.  The  head¬ 
master  was  the  llev.  James  Bowyer. 
Coleridge  writes  of  him :  He  was  “a  sen-' 
sible,  though  a  severe  master,”  to  whom 
“lute,  harp,  and  lyre,  muses  and  inspira¬ 
tions,  Pegasus.  Parnassus,  and  Hippo- 1 
erene,  were  abominations.”  De  Quincey  j 
consider  his  great  idea  was  to  “  fiog ;”  I 
**  the  man  knouted  his  way  through  life  ; 
from  Moody  youth  up  to  truculent  old ' 
age.”  And  Mr.  Giilra.an  relates  that  to  i 
such  a  pitch  did  he  carry  this  habit,  that  j 
once  when  a  lady  called  upon  him  on  “  a  ] 
visit  of  intercession,”  and  was  told  to  go  | 
aw^y,  but  lingered  at  the  door,  the  mas- 1 
ter  exclaimed,  “  Bring  that  woman  here, 
and  I’ll  flog  Act/”  I^eigh  Hunt  thus  de¬ 
scribes  the  tyrant  of  the  school :  “  His  i 
eye  was  close  and  cruel “  his  hands  | 
hung  out  of  the  sleeves  of  his  coat  as  if  | 
ready  for  execution.”  He  states  that  i 
Coleridge,  when  he  heard  of  the  man’s  I 
death,  said,  “  it  was  lucky  the  cherubim  , 
who  took  him  to  heaven  were  nothing  i 
but  faces  and  wings,  or  he  would  infiilli- 
Wy  have  flogged  them  by  the  way.” 

Among  his  schoolfellows  were  Charles 


T.<amb  and,  later,  Leigh  Hunt  The 
friendship  with  Lamb,  then  commenced, 
endured  unchangingly  through  life.  In 
one  of  the  pleasantest  of  his  essays  he 
recalls  to  memory  “  the  evenings  when 
we  used  to  sit  and  speculate  at  our  old 
Salutation  Tavern  upon  |>anti8ocracy  and 
golden  d.ay8  to  come  on  earth.”  Words¬ 
worth  told  Judge'Coleridge  that  many  of 
his  uncle’s  sonnets  were  written  from  the 
“  Cat  and  Salutation,”*  where  Coleridge 
had  “imprisoned  himself  for  some  time;” 
and  Talfourd  tells  us  it  was  there  Lamb 
and  Coleridge  used  to  meet,  talking  of 
]K)ets  and  poetry,  or,  as  Lamb  says,  “  be¬ 
guiling  the  cares  of  life  with  poetry — 

“  Onr  lonely  path  to  cheer,  as  trarelers  imp. 

With  meiT}'  mng,  quaint  tale,  or  roundelay. " 

Yet  full  draughts  of  knowledge  Cole¬ 
ridge  certainly  took  in  at  Christ’s  Hos¬ 
pital.  Before  his  fifteenth  year  he  “  had 
translated  the  eight  hymns  of  Syne- 
sius  from  the  Greek  into  English  anacre¬ 
ontics  he  became  captain  of  the  school, 
and  in  learning  soon  otitstripped  all  com¬ 
petitors.  “  From  eight  to  eighteen,”  he 
writes,  “I  was  a  playless  day-dreamer, 
clumsy,  slovenly,  heetiless  of  dress,  and 
careless  as  to  personal  appearance,  treat¬ 
ed  with  seventy  by  an  unthinking  mas¬ 
ter,  yet  ever  luxuriating  in  books,  wooing 
the  muse,  and  wedded  to  verse.” 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  on  the  7th  of 
F'ebniary,  17!>0,  after  much  discomfort 
and  misery,  he  left  Christ’s  Hospital  for 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  His  fellow- 
scholars  even  then  anticipated  for  him 
the  fame  which  many  of  them  lived  to 
see.  “  The  friendly  cloisters,  and  happy 
groves  of  quiet,  ever-honored  Jesus  Col¬ 
lege”  he  quitted  without  a  degree,  al¬ 
though  he  obtained  honors — poetical 
honors,  that  is  to  say.  His  reading  was 
too  desultory  ;  in  mathematics  he  made 
no  way;  there  was  consequently  little 
chance  of  the  University  providing  him 
with  an  income,  and  he  had  to  take  his 
chance  in  the  world.  During  his  resi- 

*  In  the  nercral  memoir*  of  Coleridge  and  of 
Lamb,  the  Inn  i*  dc-scribed  a*  being  in  Smith- 
field  ;  I  belifTe  it  wa»  in  Newgate  Street,  No.  1 7. 
Peter  Cunningham  no  state*.  There  ia  still  a 
Salutation  Inn  (though  probably  not  the  okl  ho¬ 
tel)  in  Newgate  Street,  ('unningham  add*,  that 
“here  Souther  foun<l  out  Coleridge,  and  sought 
to  more  him  from  the  torpor  of  inaction.  ”  I>amh, 
in  hi*  tarooo*  letter  to  Southey,  remind*  him  of 
their  meeting*  at  the  <4d  tarem. 
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dence  at  Carabridjre  occurred  that  ro¬ 
mantic  episode  witli  which  all  readers  are 
familiar.  Ilavinjr  come  up  to  London 
greatly  dispirited,  on  the  3rd  of  Deoem- 
i>er,  1793,  he  enlisted  in  the  loth  Light 
Dragoons,  under  the  name  of  Silas  Tom- 
kin  Cumlierhatch.  The  story  is  told  in 
various  ways.  Joseph  Cottle,  w’ho  pro¬ 
fesses  to  gather  the  facts  from  several 
“scraps”  supplied  hy  Coleridge  at  va- 1 
riouH  times,  infers  that  he  enlisted  he- ! 
cause  he  was  crossed  in  love.  He  made,  i 
of  course,  a  bad  soldier,  and  a  worse  rider,  j 
According  to  Cottle,  he  was  one  day  j 
standing  sentry  when  two  officers  pa-ssed  ! 
who  were  discussing  one  of  the  plays  of 
Euripides ;  Coleridge,  touching  his  cap, 
“corrected  their  Greek.”*  Another  ac¬ 
count  is,  that  one  of  the  officers  of  the  | 
troop  discovered  some  Latin  lines  which  i 
Coleridge  had  pinned  up  to  the  door  of  a  , 
stable.  The  discovery  of  his  scholarship  i 
was  made,  however,  his  discharge  w’as  j 
soon  arranged,  and  he  was  restored  to  the 
University.  Miss  Mitford,  in  her  “He-  ' 
collections,”  states  that  the  arrangements  ! 
for  his  discharge  took  place  at  her  fath¬ 
er’s  house,  at  Heading,  where  the  loth  ! 
was  then  qu.irtered,  and  adds  that  it  w’as  | 
much  facilitated  hy  one  of  the  servants  ; 
who  “  waited  at  the  table”  agreeing  to  | 
enlist  in  his  stead. 

What  motive  swayed  the  judgment, 
or  w’hat  stormy  “  impulse  drove  the ' 
passionate  despair  of  Coleridge  into ' 
quitting  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  was  ; 
never  clearly  or  certainly  made  known  to 
the  very  nearest  of  his  friends.”  De  : 


•  In  1887,  after  the  death  of  Coleridge,  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  “  early  recollectiunn  ”  of  the  poet  was 
pultlished  by  Jfweph  Cottle,  the  bookseller  of  Uriit- 
tol,  by  wliom  thepocrag  of  Smthey,  Word«wi>rth, 
and  Coleridge,  were  originally  piibli«hed  in  1 794. 
The  book  is  pot  “  to  be  entirely  depended  U|»on.  ” 
Si,  at  least,  Southey  eavii.  Yet  it  in  full  of  curious 
aud  moMt  interesting  matter,  and,  beyond  doubt, 
the  publisher  was  the  attached,  and  generuus,  and 
■n-mpathixing  friend  of  the  three  iniinortal  men 
whom  he  may  be  said  to  have  introduced  to  the 
world.  James  Montgomery’s  view  of  this  work 
seems  to  me  a  just  one :  “  that  the  reminiscent 
had  D(A  printed  a  single  remark  that  was  either 
dishonorable  to  himself  or  derogatory  to  the  friend¬ 
ship  that  had  existed  between  him  and  the  highly 
gifted  individuabi.”  Cottle's  bookshop  stood  at 
the  N.  E.  comer  of  High  Ktreet ;  the  house  was 
burnt  down  long  since,  but  has  been  rebuilt.  His 
residence  was  Firficid  Hcnise,  Knowle,  near  Bris¬ 
tol,  where  he  died  in  1853,  in  his  eighty-fourth 
year. 


;  Quincey,  who  writes  thi«,  adda,  that  he 
enlisted  “in  a  frenzy  of  unhappy  feeling 
at  the  rejection  he  met  with  from  the 
j  lady  of  his  choice.”  In  1 830  I  published 
in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  “  a  letter 
from  Wales,  by  the  late  S.  T,  Coleridge.” 
It  was  addres.stMl  to  Mr.  Marten,  a  clergy¬ 
man  in  Dorsetshire.  Coleridge  being  at 
Wrexham,  standing  at  the  inn  window, 
there  passed  by,  to  his  utter  astonish¬ 
ment,  a  young  lady,  “  Mary  Evans  qtutm 
ajfiictum  et  fwdite  amabam — yea,  even  to 
anguish.”  “I  sickened,”  he  adds,  “and 
well-nigh  fainted,  but  instantly  retired. 
God  bless  her.  Her  image  is  in  the 
sanctuary  of  my  bosom,  and  never  can 
it  be  torn  thence  but  with  the  strings 
that  grapple  my  heart  to  life.” 

May  not  this  incident,  which  seems  to 
have  been  unkuowm  to  bis  biographers, 
supply  a  key  to  the  motive  of  his  enlist¬ 
ment,  as  surmised  by  both  Cottle  and 
De  Quincey  7 

After  his  return  to  Cambridge  he 
foimed,  with  Southey,  the  scheme  of  em¬ 
igrating  to  America  Southey,  in  a  let¬ 
ter  tq  Montgomery,  long  afterwards, 
thus  briefly  explains  it:  “We  planned 
an  Utopia  of  our  own,  to  be  founded  in 
the  wilds  of  America,  uix>n  the  basis  of 
common  pro[)erty,  each  laboring  for  all — 
a  Pantischjkacy — a  republic  of  reason 
and  virtue.”  And  Joseph  Cottle  writes: 
“  In  1794  Hobert  Lovell,  a  clever 
young  Quaker,  who  had  married  a 
Miss  Fricker,  informed  me  that  a  few 
friends  of  his  from  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  with  himself,  were  about  to  sail 
to  America,  and  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Sus¬ 
quehanna  to  form  a  ^social  colony,’  in 
which  there  was  to  be  a  community  of 
pro|)crty,  and  where  all  that  was  selfish 
wiuj  to  be  proscribed.”  Two  of  the  pa¬ 
triots  were  veiy  soon  introduced  to  the 
more  ])rudent  bookseller :  one  of  tliem 
was  Coleridge,  the  other  Southey.  It 
was  speedily  asc^ertained  that  their  com¬ 
bined  funds,  instead  of  sufficing  to 
“freight  a  ship,”  would  not  have  pur- 
t  chased  change  of  clothing ;  and  very 
I  soon  the  Pantisocratic  trio  were  necessi- 
'  tated  to  borrow  a  little  money  from  the 
i  bookseller  to  pay  their  lodgings,  which 
I  were  then  at  48,  College  Street,  Bristol 
(the  house  is  still  standing,  and  remains 
in  nearly  its  original  condition).  The 
I  scheme  was  of  course  abandoned,  and 
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Coleridge  and  Southey  married  the  two 
aiaters  of  Mr.  Lovell’s  wife.* 

The  shades  of  Chatterton,  Southey, 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  I..amb,  Davy, 
Cottle,  Lloyd,  and  of  many  others  who 
are  “  famous  for  all  time,”  consecrate  the 
streets  of  Bristol.  A  dark  cloud  has  for 
ever  settled  over  the  proud  church  of 
the  Canyngee,  although  a  monument  re¬ 
calls  the  memory  of  the  “  marvelous 
boy  ” — whose  birthplace  is  but  a  stone’s 
throw  off — whose  grave  is  past  finding 
out  among  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  a 
graveyard  in  Ix)ndon.  In  Bristol  great 
Southey  was  bom,  and  there  (in  the  city 
jail)  Savage  died,  his  grave,  in  one  of  the 
churchyards,  yet  unmarked  by  a  memo¬ 
rial  stone. t  Here  immortal  Words¬ 
worth  first  saw  himself  in  print;  here 
Humphry  Davy  had  a  vision  of  a  lamp, 
of  greater  worth  than  that  of  the  fabl^ 
Ali^din  ;  here  dwelt  the  profound  essay¬ 
ist,  John  Foster  ;  here  Kobert  Hall  glo-  | 
rified  a  Nonconformist  pulpit ;  here  Han-  j 
nah  More  taught  to  the  young  imjHirisha-  i 
ble  lessons  of  virtue,  order,  piety,  and  1 
truth ;  here  the  sisters,  Jane  and  Anna  I 
Maria  Porter,  dwelt  in  early  youth  and  in  j 
venerated  age ;  and  here  the  artists  Law-  i 
rence.  Bird,  Danby,  Pyne,  and  Muller,  j 
earned  their  first  lot  ^  of  dry  bread. 
But  Bristol  was  never  the  nourishing  ! 
mother  of  genius ;  the  birds  from  her  nest, 
as  soon  as  full  fledged,  went  forth,  thence¬ 
forward  uncared  for ;  they  obtained  no 
affection,  and  manifested  no  attachment. 
Here  and  there  a  few  lines  of  tributary  i 
verse,  and  a  gracious  memory,  bear  misty 
records  of  friendships  formed  and  sei'- 
vices  received  in  the  great  city  of  com-  | 
mercial  prosperities ;  but  Bristol  has  as-  ; 
Buredly  not  honored,  neither  has  she ; 
been  honored  by,  the  worthies  who  in  | 
a  sense  belong  to  her,  and  of  whom  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  rightly  and  justly  , 
proud.  I 

Soon  after  the  “enlistment,”  and  while  | 

*  The  aiiserable  sneer  of  Bjron  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  but  the  “  three  sisters  ”  were  of  Bristol,  ; 
and  not  of  “  Bath ;  ”  in  “  I>on  Joan  ”  they  were 
transferred  to  Bath  because  the  word  snit^  bet¬ 
ter  than  Bristol  the  rhyme  of  the  poet. 

1 1  had  the  privilege  to  suggest  to  a  respected 
merchant  of  Bristol  the  removal  of  this  reproach 
from  the  city,  and  I  rejoice  to  say  he  is  about  to 
place  a  memorial  tabl^  on  the  exterior  wall  of 
the  church,  marking  the  spot  where  unhappy 
Richard  bavage  was  buried. 


[June, 

at  college,  Coleridge  imbibed  Socinian 
opinions.  His  mind  became  “  terribly 
unsettled.”  In  his  monody  on  the  death 
of  Chatterton  (“  sweet  harper  of  time- 
shrouded  minstrelsy”)  he  thus  indicated 
his  sad  and  perilous  forebodings : 

“  I  dare  no  longer  on  the  sad  theme  muse. 

Lest  kindred  woes  persuade  a  kindred  clpom.” 

He  tells  us  that  before  his  fifteenth 
year  he  had  bewildered  himself  in  meta¬ 
physics  and  theological  controversy, 
“  and  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes 
lost.”  One  of  the  experiments  as  to  his 
fiiture  was  to  become  a  preacher,  and  he 
did  actually,  on  a  few  occasions,  preach. 
He  preached,  indeed,  but  in  so  odd  a 
dress  and  so  out  of  the  usual  routine, 
that  it  was  quite  clear,  as  a  minister,  “  he 
would  not  do.”*  Yet  Hazlitt  thus  de¬ 
scribes  one  of  the  sermons  of  the  “  half- 
inspired  speaker :”  “  I  could  not  have 
been  more  delighted  if  I  had  heard  the 
music  of  the  spheres.  Poetry  and  phi¬ 
losophy  had  met  together;  truth  and 
genius  had  embraced  under  the  eye,  and 
M-ith  the  sanction  of  religion.” 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he 
stniggled  throtjgh  the  slough  of  Socinian- 
ism,  and  was  free«l  from  the  trammels  of 
infidelity.  Cottle  records  how  “  he  pro¬ 
fessed  the  deepest  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  revelation,  of  the  fall  of  man,  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  and  redemption  alone 
through  his  blood,”  and  had  heard  him 
say,  in  argument  with  a  Socinian  minis¬ 
ter;  “Sir,  you  ^ve  up  so  much,  that 
the  little  you  retain  of  Christianity  is  not 
worth  keejting.”  He  is  also  rej»resented 
as  saying  on  another  occasion  of  Socin- 
ians,  that  “  if  they  were  to  offer  to  con¬ 
strue  the  will  of  their  neighbor  as  they 
did  that  of  their  Maker,  they  would  be 
scouted  out  of  society;”  and  he  eagerly 
protested  against  the  theory  that  there 
was  “  no  spiritual  world,  and  no  spirit¬ 
ual  life  in  a  spiritual  world.”  He  had 
“  skirted  the  howling  deserts  of  infideli¬ 
ty,”  but  he  had  found  a  Haven— one 
that  sheltered  him  in  pain,  in  trouble, 
even  in  the  agonies  of  self-reproach. 
He  became  a  thorough  Christian,  and 
ever  after,  in  all  his  speaking  and  writ¬ 
ings,  was  the  advocate  of  the  Reileemer, 

*  Joseph  Cottle  «ayt :  “  He  preached  twice  at 
the  Socinian  cha])el  in  Bath,  in  blue  coat  and 
white  waistcoat,  once  on  the  com  laws  and  once  ^ 
on  the  hair  powder  tax.  ” 
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proclaiming  in  a  memorable  letter  to  his 
godson,  Adam  Steinmetz  Kinnaird,  and 
on  many  other  occasions,  tliat  **  the 
greatest  of  all  blessings,  and  the  most 
ennobling  of  all  privileges,  was  to  be  in-  . 
deed  a  Christian."  This  passage  is  from 
his  lust  will  and  testament  (dated  Septem¬ 
ber  17th,  1829);  afewof  the  small  things 
of  earth  he  had  to  leave  he  bequeathed 
to  Ann  Gillinan,  “  the  wife  of  my  dear 
friend,  my  love  for  whom,  and  my  sense 
of  unremitting  goodness  and  never-wea¬ 
ried  kindness  to  me,  I  hope,  and  humbly 
trust,  will  follow  me  as  a  part  of  my  abid¬ 
ing  being,  in  that  state  into  which  I  hope 
to  rise,  through  the  merits  and  media¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  eihuacious  power,  of 
the  Son  of  Gml  incarnate,  in  the  blessed 
Jesus,  whom  I  believe  in  my  heait,  and 
confess  w'ith  iny  mouth,  to  have  been 
from  everlasting  the  way  and  the  truth, 
and  to  have  become  man  that  for  fallen  j 
and  sinful  men  He  might  be  the  resur¬ 
rection  and  the  life."  I 

In  1796  he  devised  a  publication  which  | 
he  called  the  Watrliman,  the  motto  of 
which  was,  “  Tliat  all  might  know  the  j 
truth,  and  that  the  truth  might  make  us  i 
free,"  The  first  number  was  issued  on  i 
tlie  5th  of  February,  179t»,  to  be  pub-  • 
lished  every  eighth  day,  at  the  price  of! 
fourjtenoe.  It  soon  died,  not  having 
paid  its  expenses,  but  involving  its  edi¬ 
tor  in  a  heavy  debt,  which  happily  a 
friend  discharged.  In  the  “Biograpliia 
Literaria"  there  is  a  lively  account  of  his 
travels  in  search  of  subscribers,  mingled  | 
with  some  painful  reminiscences  of  i 
“  those  days  of  sliame  and  regret,"  the  | 
degrading  anxieties  of  his  canvass.  He  { 
was  reminded  by  one  to  whom  he  ap- 1 
plied,  that  twelve  shillings  a  year  was  a  i 
large  sum  to  be  bestowed  on  one  indi- : 
vidual  when  there  were  so  many  objects  ' 
of  charity ;  a  noble  lord,  whose  name  | 
liad  been  given  him  as  a  subscriber,  re- 
iroved  him  for  impudence  in  diivcting 
lie  pamphlets  to  him;  a  rich  tallow- 
chandler  was  “as  great  a  one  as  any  m:in 
in  Brummagen  for  liberty  and  them  sort 
of  things,"  but  begged  to  be  excused ; 
while  an  opulent  cotton  dealer  in  Man¬ 
chester  was  “overrun  with  tliese  arti¬ 
cles,"  and  another  “had  no  time  for 
reading,  nor  money  to  spare."  At  the 
ninth  number  he  “  dropjied  the  work," 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  ser¬ 


vant  light  his  fire  with  the  surplus  stock, 
recording  the  event  in  this  expressive 
line — 

“O  watchnuui,  thou  tuwt  watched  n  rain!" 

But,  in  truth,  he  soon  disgusted  all  his 
Jacobin  supporters  by  attacking  “  mod¬ 
em  patriotism,"  and  raising  a  warning 
voice  against  it.  Like  “  Balaam,  the  son 
of  Beor,"  he  blessed  where  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  curse.  Instead  of  advocating 
infidelity  and  the  freedom  that  Fi-ance 
was  then  brewing  in  her  infernal  caul¬ 
dron,  French  morals,  and  French  phi¬ 
losophy,  he  “  avowed  his  conviction  that 
national  education,  and  a-  concurring 
spread  of  the  gospel,  were  the  indis- 
(lensable  conditions  of  any  true  {lolitical 
amelioration."  Loyalty  is  now  the  easi¬ 
est  of  all  our  duties — thank  God!  It  was 
not  so  when  Coleridge,  Southey,  and 
Wordsworth  were  Republicans. 

The  help  of  Josiah  and  Thom.ia  Wedg¬ 
wood — worthy  sons  of  a  great  father,* 
honore<l  lie  the  name ! — by  settling  on 
Coleridge  an  annuity  of  £150,  placed 
him  at  comparative  ease.  “  Thencefor¬ 
ward,"  he  writes,  “  instead  of  troub¬ 
ling  others  with  my  own  crude  notions, 
I  was  better  employed  in  attempting  to 
store  my  own  head  with  the  wiawloin  of 
others."  By  that  help  “  I  was  enabled 
to  finish  iny  education  in  Germany." 
In  Septeml^r,  1798,  he  sailed  with 
Wordsworth  and  his  sister  from  Great 
Yannouth  to  Hamburg.  He  was  but 
fourteen  months  alisent,  and  returned  to 
London  in  November,  1799.  The  fruits 
of  his  journey  were  seen  in  his  transla¬ 
tion  of  “Wallenstein,’  which  he  wrote 
at  a  lodging  in  Buckingham  Street, 
Strand;!  and  soon  afterwards  he ’was 

•  The  Wedgwood*  then  resided  at  Cote  Hoiue, 
near  Bristol. 

t  His  travels  in  Germany,  entitled,  “Frag¬ 
ment*  of  a  .Journey  over  the  BrcK'ken,  ’*  etc.,  he 
gave  to  me  in  I82S,  for  publication  in  the  Amulet 
(one  of  the  then  po)nilar  “  annuals, ’’ of  which  I 
was  editor  from  the  year  1825  to  the  rear  183<J> ; 
they  were  unliaequently  reprintctl  by  .\tr.  Gillinaa, 
in  his  “  Life  of  t'olcridge.”  They  contained  the 
well-known  poem — 

“I  stood  on  Brocken’s  sov’ran  height.” 

In  1835,  however,  I  printed,  in  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  of  which  I  was  then  the  editor,  three 
letters  from  Coleridge  to  his  wife  this  “dearest 
love,  ”  from  her  “  faithful  hosliand,  ”)  datesd  May, 
1799,  which  moituin  more  detaib  of  his  tour  than 
arc  found  in  the  “  FragiuenU."  1  can  not  call  to 
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engaged  in  the  literary  department  of' 
the  Morning  Post.  Sube^uently  he  iriait-  j 
ed  Malta,  Home,  Naples,  and  other  parts  i 
of  Italy.  From  Italy,  however,  he  made 
a  rapid  exit,  an  order  for  his  arrest  hav-  j 
ing  been  sent,  it  is  smd,  by  Bonaparte,  j 
in  consequence  of  his  writings  in  the  j 
Morning  Pod.  j 

The  Friend,  another  literary  venture,  I 
was  published  w'eekly ;  it  reached  its  j 
twenty-seventh  number,  and  ceased.  It 
w’as  printed  at  Penrith,  and  Coleridge  | 
was  actually  induced  to  set  up  a  printer  | 
there,  to  buy  and  lay  in  a  stock  of  tyj)e,  ; 
etc.  The  result  was  certain ;  the  printer  j 
failed,  and  Coleridge  had  to  sustain  a  I 
severe  pecuniary  loss.  | 

The  circiunstances  that  kept  Coleridge 
apart  from  his  wife  during  the  greater  | 
portion  of  his  life  is  one  of  those  myste-  , 
ries  into  which  it  is  not  our  business  to  ; 
inquire.  Coleridge  was  married  to  Miss 
Sarah  Fricker  on  the  4th  of  October, 
1795,  at  the  church  of  St.  Marj'  liedclilT,  ' 
Bristol.  There  is  abundant  testimony  '■ 
to  the  amiable  qualities  and  pure  charac-  | 
ter  of  Mrs.  Coleridge.  De  Quincey,  per¬ 
haps,  is  the  best  authority  on  the  subject:  { 
“  She  was  in  all  circumstances  a  virtu¬ 
ous  wife  and  a  conscientious  mother;"  | 
moreover,  she  was  the  opposite  of  com-  i 
monplace :  the  alSection  borne  for  her  by  \ 
her  sister'shusband,  Southey,  and  her  long 
and  close  com]>anionBhip  with  the  high- 
souled  Laureate,  would  suffice  as  evi¬ 
dence  on  that  head.  De  Quincey  re¬ 
cords  that,  wishing  her  daughter  to  learn 
Italian,  and  in  her  retirement  at  Keswick 
finding  it  impossible  to  procure  the  aid 
of  a  master,  she  resolutely  set  herself  to 
the  task  of  acquiring  the  language,  tliat 
she  might  teach  it  to  her  child;  and  Cut-  \ 
tie  prints  a  poem  written  by  her,  of  far 
more  than  ordinary  merit  She  wanted, 
it  is  believed,  “a  candid  admiration  of 
her  husband’s  intellectual  powers ;”  ■ 

mind  from  whom  I  recdred  them;  a  pre&torr 
note  lUte*  that  they  were  giTcn  to  the  writer  ' 
Mr.  Coleridge  in  1828.  It  would  appear  that  1 
Wordiworth  and  Coleridge  did  not  long  trarel  | 
*  together;  Coleridge  namcH  his  cnmpanioiui — 
WordVwnrth  i*  not  among  them.  One  of  them, 
Dr.  Clement  Carlyon,  F.R.8.,  jmblished  in  1836  : 
a  volume  entitled  **  Early  Yean  and  Late  Recol- 
lectioois”  a  principal  jiart  of  which  is  oecu|)ied 
with  details  of  tfaia  tour ;  it  contains  very  little  of ! 
any  valne.  He  states,  however,  that  the  beanti-  { 
All  poem,  “  I  stood  on  Brocken’s  sov’ran  height,  ”  ; 
was  certainly  written  at  the  inn  at  Werningcrode.  . 


wanted,  perhaps,  the  power  to  compre¬ 
hend  them,  and  was  “  not  capable  of 
enlightened  sympathy  with  his  ruling 
pursuits.”  Nothing  more.  But  that  was 
enough. 

These  lines  are  from  a  poem  addressed 
by  Coleridge  to  his  “  pensive  Sara,”  not 
long  after  their  marriage  : 

“  Meek  daughter,  in  the  family  of  Christ, 

Well  hast  thou  Raid,  and  holily  dinpraiited 

Theiic  KhapingR  of  the  nnregencrate  mind. 

Bubbles  that  glitter  as  thev  rise,  and  break 

On  rain  Philosophy’s  uye-hubbling  spring.  ” 

One  who  knew  her  well  informs  me  that 
“  she  was  a  woman  of  rare  qualities, 
clever,  accomplished,  and  witty,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  taste  and  judgment  in  no  common 
measure.  Extremely  industrious,  labor¬ 
ing  for  the  mental  and  iKwIily  needs  of 
her  children  through  the  whole  of  a  long 
life.  Frugality  in  her  reached  to  a  great 
virtue ;  she  was  of  transparent  truthful¬ 
ness  in  thought,  W'ord,  and  deed.”  “She 
probably,”  adds  my  authority,  “  trithheld 
that  ‘candid  admiration  of  her  husband's 
i)Ower8’  which  she  is  assumed  to  have 
lacked,  for  she  wanted  neither  the  power 
to  appreciate  nor  the  will  to  admit  them. 
The  mysterv  of  their  so  long  living  apart 
is  explainer!  without  the  sli^itest  slur  on 
the  ch.arac’ter  or  thedLsposition  of  either.” 

The  three  children  of  that  marruige 
have  all  been,  or  are,  distinguish^. 
Tl;e  ehlest  was  Hartley  C-ol^ridge,  who 
died  young,  but  not  until  he  had  given 
to  the  world  many  poems  that  place  his 
name  high  among  the  poets  of  the  centu¬ 
ry,  giving  him  rank,  indeed,  beside  his 
great  father.  lie  was  tenderly  lieloved 
by  his  uncle,  Southey.  A  friend  informs 
me  that  great  Wordsworth  grieved  for 
him  as  for  a  younger  brother.  He  se- 
lecte<l  the  place  of  his  burial  in  Gra.smere 
churchyard,  close  to  the  resting-place  he 
had  chosen  for  himself,  saying,  “Hartley 
I  know  would  like  to  lie  near  me!” 
Sarah,  the  only  daughter,  married  her 
cousin,  H.  N.  Coleridge,  and  edited  some 
of  her  great  father’s  works,  inheriting, 
indeed,  much  of  his  genius.  Ample  proof 
of  this  is  given  in  her  notes  to  the 
“  Biographia  Literaria,”  and  the  Intro¬ 
ductory  Essay  to  the  “Aidsto  Ilellection.” 
Those  who  knew  her,  describe  her  as 
lovely  in  person  and  in  mind.  Derwent 
Coleridge,  the  youngest  of  his  children, 
is  happily  still  with  us — not  mubh  past 
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the  prime  of  life— and  very  lately  he  has  ' 
written  a  memoir  and  edited  the  lyorks 
of  his  friend,  Maok worth  Praed.  He  has 
long  l)een  recognized  as  a  rij)e  scholar, 
and  until  very  recently  was  the  Principal 
of  St  Murk’s  College,  Fulham:  he  is  now 
the  liector  of  Han  well.  His  published 
works  are  many,  and  of  rare  excellence. 
He  is  valued,  not  only  as  a  divine,  but 
as  an  editor  and  a  biograi^er,  but  chief¬ 
ly  as  an  educationalist  Thus  the  name 
has  been  continued  in  honor  and  in  use¬ 
fulness,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  so  to 
another  generation,  for  not  long  ago,  a 
grandson,  Herbert  Coleridge,  achieved 
eminence — and  was  called  away.  There 
are  othera  who  are  bearing  it  with  dis¬ 
tinction. 

Genius  is  sometimes,  though  not  often, 
here<litary. 

The  cottage  at  Clevedon,  near  Bristol, 
in  which  Coleridge  and  his  young  M'ife 
went  to  reside,  in  179.>,  heedless  of  all 
the  requirements  of  life,  and  wdth  lite¬ 
rally  nothing  “  to  begin  life”  u})on,  is 
still  standing,  and  is  one  of  the  “lions” 
of  the  place.  The  village  was  then  es- 
senthilly  rural :  it  is  now'  a  fashionable 
watering-place.  The  cottage,  which  the 
poet  thus  describes — 

“  Low  wag  onr  pretty  cot— syur  tallest  ro«e 
I’eeped  at  the  chamlier  window ; 

.  .  .  In  the  open  air 

Our  myrtles  blossum'd,  and  across  the  porch 

Thick  jasmines  twined”— 

is  now  poor  enough.  “  Tlie  white-flow¬ 
ered  jasmine”  and  the  “  broad-leaved 
myrtle”  (“  meet  emblems  they  of  inno¬ 
cence  and  love”)  no  longer  blossom 
there ;  but  the  place  has  a  memory ;  for 
there,  out  of  “  thick-coming  fancies,” 
were  planned  and  {tenned  some  of  the 
sweetest  and  grandest  poems  in  our  lan¬ 
guage — poems  that  have  given  joy  to 
millions,  and  will  continue  to  delight 
as  long  as  that  language  is  spoken  or 
read.  It  is  called  “  ^leridge  Cottage.” 
The  Bristolians  love  the  place  for  its 
fresh  sea-breezes,  and  the  airs  redolent 
of  health  that  come  from  heath-covered 
downs.  Will  no  generous  hand  restore 
as  well  as  preserve  it,  that  thither  the 
young  and  ho{)eful  and  trustful  may 
make  pilgrimage,  that  there  the  aged 
may  think  calmly  over  a  troubled  past, 
“And  tranquil  muse  upon  tranquillity.” 

Id  1816  the  wandering  and  unsettled 


ways  of  the  poet  were  calmed  and  har¬ 
monized  in  the  home  of  the  Gillmans,  at 
Highgate,  where  the  remainder  of  his 
days — nearly  twenty  years — were  pa.S8e<I 
in  entire  quiet  and  comparative  happi¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Gillman  was  a  surgeon,  and 
it  is  understood  that  Coleridge  went  to 
reside  with  him  chiefly  to  be  under  his 
surveillance  to  break  himself  of  the  fear¬ 
ful  habit  he  had  contracted  of  opium  eat¬ 
ing;  a  habit  that  grievously  impaired  his 
mind,  engendered  terrible  self-reproach, 
and  embittered  the  best  years  of  his  life.* 
He  was  the  guest  and  the  beloved  friend, 
as  well  as  the  patient,  of  Mr.  Gillman, 
whose  devoted  attachment,  with  that  of 
his  estimable  wife,  supplied  the  calm  con¬ 
tentment  and  seraphic  peace — such  as 
might  have  been  the  dream  of  the  poet 
and  the  hojie  of  the  man.  Honorea  be 
the  name,  and  reverenced  the  memory, 
of  this  “general  practitioner,”  this  true 
friend!  It  is  recorded  that  Fulke  Gre- 
vile,  the  councilor  of  kings,  ordered  it  to 
be  placet!  on  his  monument,  as  the  proud¬ 
est  bo.'ist,  that  he  was 

“'I’he  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.” 

It  is  a  loftier  title  to  the  gratitude  of  pos 
terity  that  which  James  Gillman  claims, 
when  his  tombstone  records  that  he  was 
“The  friend  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,” 

car>'ing  also  on  the  stone  two  of  his  dear 
friend’s  lines — 

“Mercy,  for  praine,  to  he  ft>rgiven  for  fume. 

He  asked,  and  hoped  through  Chrut— dq  thou 
the  same.  ” 

He  died  on  the  first  of  June,  1837,  hav¬ 
ing  arranged  to  publish  a  life  of  Col^ 
ridge,  of  which  he  produced  but  the  first 
volume.f 

Coleridge’s  habit  of  taking  opium  was 
no  secret.  In  1816  it  had  alremly  reache«i 


*  De  Quincey  more  than  inainuatea  that,  instead 
of  Gillman  persuading  Coleridge  to  relinquish 
opium,  Coleridge  seduced  Gillman  into  taking  it. 

t  Gillman  published  but  one  rolume  of  a  Idfe 
of  Coleridge.  The  volume  he  gave  me  contains 
his  corrections  for  another  edition.  l)e  Quincey 
savs  of  it,  that  “  it  is  a  thing  deader  than  a  door¬ 
nail,  which  is  waiting  vainly,  and  for  thousands  of 
years  is  doomed  to  wait,  for  its  sister  volume, 
namelv.  Volume  Second.”  It  mast  bo  ever  re¬ 
gretted,  that  of  the  poet’s  Inter  life,  of  which  he 
knew  BO  much,  he  wrote  nothing ;  but  the  world 
was  jnstitied  in  expecting,  even  in  the  details  of 
his  earlier  pilgriiuagt',  something  which  it  did  not 
get. 
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a  fearful  pitch;  ha^nng  produced  “dur¬ 
ing  many  years  an  accumulation  of  t)odi- 
ly  suffering  that  wasted  the  frame,  poi-  I 
soned  the  sources  of  enjoyment,  and  en- 1 
tailed  an  intolerable  mental  load  that 
scarcely  knew  cessation.”  The  poet  him-  i 
self  called  it  “  the  accursed  drug.”  In 
1814  Cottle  wrote  him  a  strong  protest 
against  this  terrible  and  ruinous  habit, 
entreating  him  to  renounce  it.  Coleridge 
said  in  reply,  “  You  have  poured  oil  into 
the  raw  and  festering  wound  of  an  old 
friend,  Cottle,  but  it  is  oil  of  vitriol !” 
He  accounts  for  the  “accursed  habit”  by 
stating  th.nt  he  had  taken  it  first  to  ob¬ 
tain  relief  from  intense  bodily  suffering,  j 
and  he  seriously  contemplate<l  entering 
a  private  insane  asyliun  as  the  surest  ^ 
means  of  its  removal.  His  remorse  was 
terrible  and  per|>etual ;  he  was  “rolling 
rudderless,”  “  the  wreck  of  what  he  once 
was,”  “\iTetched,  helpless,  and  hoj)e- 
less.”  He  revealed  this  “  dominion”  to 


little  children  who  gamboled  on  the  heath, 
where  he  took  his  walks  daily.*  I  have 
seen  him  often — as  Thomas  Carlyle  (hon¬ 
ored  and  loved  among  his  many  friends) 
saw  him  often — “on  the  brow  of  High- 
gate  Hill,  looking  down  on  London,  and 
its  smoke-tumult,  like  a  sage  escaped 
from  the  inanity  of  life’s  battle,  attract¬ 
ing  towards  him  the  thoughts  of  innu¬ 
merable  brave  hearts  still  engaged  there.” 
It  is  a  beautiful  view,  such  as  can  be 
rarely  seen  out  of  Engluiul,  that  which 
the  j)oet  had  from  the  window  of  his 
bed-chamber.  Underneath,  a  valley,  rich 
in  “patrician  trees,”  divides  the  hill  of 
Highgate  from  that  of  Hampstead.  The 
tower  of  the  old  church,  at  Hampstead, 
rises  above  a  thick  wood — a  dense  forest, 
it  seems,  although  here  and  there  a  grace¬ 
ful  villa  stands  out  from  among  the  dark 
green  drapery  that  enfolds  it  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  the  poet  often  contrasting 
i  this  home-scene  with  tliat  of  “  Hrocken’s 


De  Quincey  “  with  a  deep  expression  of  ■ 
horror  at  the  hideous  bondage.”  It  was 
this  “consj»iracy  of  himself  agmnst  him- , 
self”  that  was  the  poison  of  his  life.  He  1 
describes  it  with  frantic  pathos  as  “  the  1 
scourge,  the  curse,  the  one  almighty  I 
blight,  which  had  desolated  his  life ;”  the 
thief— 

“TostMil  I 

From  mj  own  nature,  all  the  natural  man.  ”  { 

The  habit  was,  it  would  seem,  com¬ 
menced  in  1 802 ;  and  if  Mr.  Cottle  is  to 
be  credited,  in  1814  he  had  been  long ' 
accustomed  to  take  “  from  two  quarts  of. 
laudanum  in  a  week  to  a  pint  a  day.”  I 
He  did,  however,  ultimately  conquer  it  ! 
There  is  more  joy  in  heaven  over  one  | 
that  repentetli,  than  over  ninety  and  nine 
who  need  no  repentance ! 

It  was  during  his  residence  with  the 
Gillmans  that  I  knew  Coleridge.  He 
had  arranged  to  write  for  the  Amulet ,  and 
circumstances  warranted  my  often  seeing 
him — a  privilege  of  which  I  gladly  avail¬ 
ed  myself  In  this  home  at  Highgate, 
where  all  even  of  his  u’hims  were  studied 
with  affectionate  and  attentive  care,  he 
preferred  the  quiet  of  home  influences  to 
the  excitements  of  society;  and  although 
I  more  than  once  met  there  his  friend, 
Charles  Lamb,  and  other  noteworthy 
men,  I  usually  found  him,  to  my  delight, 
alone  There  he  cultivated  flowers,  fed 
his  pensioners,  the  birds,  and  wooed  the 


sov’ran  height,”  where  no  “  finer  influ¬ 
ence  of  friend  or  child”  had  greeted  him, 
and  exclaiming — 

“O  thou  queen ! 

Tliou  delegated  Deity  of  earth, 

O,  dear,  dear  England  !  ” 

And  what  a  w’onderful  change  there  is, 
when  the  pilgrim  to  the  shrine  at  High- 
gate  leaves  the  garden  and  walks  a  few 
steps  beyond  the  elm  avenue  tltat  still 
fronts  the  house.  Here  he  looks  over 
London,  “  the  mighty  heart”  of  a  great 
free  countrj' — 

“  Earth  hath  not  any  thing  to  show  more  fair ; 

Dull  wriuld  he  lie  of  soul,  who  could  pass  bj 

A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty.” 

Forty  years  have  brought  houses  all 
about  the  place,  and  shut  in  the  prosjiect ; 
but  from  any  ascent  you  may  see  regal 
Windsor  on  one  side,  and  Gravesend  on 
the  other — twenty  miles  of  view,  look 
which  way  you  will.  Hut  when  the  poet 
dwelt  there,  all  London  was  within  ken 
a  few  yards  from  his  door.  The  house 

*  “His  room  looked  u|ion  a  delicious  prospect 
of  wood  and  meadow,  with  colored  ganlens  under 
the  window,  like  an  embroideiy'  to  the  mantle. 
Here  he  cultivated  his  flowers,  and  had  a  set  of 
birds  for  his  (lenmoners,  who  came  to  breakfast 
with  him.  He  might  have  been  seen  taking  his 
daily  stroll  up  and  down,  with  his  black  coat  and 
w'.iitc  locks,  and  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  was  a 
great  acquaintance  of  little  children.  ” 

Leigh  Hckt. 
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has  undergone  few  changes,  and  the  gar-  j 
den  is  much  as  it  M'as,  when  I  used  to ! 
find  the  poet  feeding  his  birds  there.  It 
has  the  same  wall — moss-covered  now — 
that  overhangs  the  dell ;  a  shady  tree- 
walk  gives  shelter  from  sun  and  rain ;  it 
was  the  poet’s  walk  at  mid-day,  A  ven¬ 
erable  climber — the  glycenas — was  no 
doubt  planted  by  the  poet’s  hand;  it  was 
new  to  England  when  the  poet  was  old, 
and  what  more  likely  than  that  his  friends 
would  have  bidden  him  plant  it  where  it 
has  since  flourished — forty  years  or  more. 
Many  who  visit  it  will  say  in  the  words 
of  Charles  I.«nmb,  his  “fifty  years’  old 
friend,  without  a  dissension;” — “  What 
was  his  house  is  consecrated  to  me  a 
chapel.” 

I  was  fortunate  in  sharing  some  of  the 
regard  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gillman.  After 
the  |>oet’s  death,  they  gave  me  his  ink- 
stand  (a  plain  inkstand  of  wood),  which 
is  before  me  as  I  write,  and  a  myrtle  on 
which  his  eyes  were  fixed  as  he  died:  it 
is  now  an  aged  and  gnarled  tree  in  our 
conser\’atory.* 

One  of  the  very  few  letters  of  Cole¬ 
ridge  I  have  preserved,  I  transcribe,  as  it 
illustrates  his  goodness  of  heart  and  will¬ 
ingness  to  put  himself  to  inconvenience 
for  others ;  i 

“  Dear  Sir,”  it  runs,  “  I  received,  some  ' 

*  Mrs.  Gillman  gave  me  also  the  following  son-  j 
net ;  I  believe  it  never  to  have  been  published ;  j 
but,  although  she  requested  I  "would  not  have  { 
copies  made  of  it  to  give  awav,  ”  I  presume  the 
prohilation  can  not  now  be  binding,  after  a  lapse  j 
of  thirtv  rears  since  I  received  it.  The  poet,  he  ; 
who  wrote  the  sonnet,  and  the  admirable  woman 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  have  long  since  met. 

“SONXETONTIIBLATR  SAMUEL  TATLOB  COLERIDGE. 

“And  thou  art  gone,  most  loved,  most  honor'd 
friend ! 

No,  never  more  thy  gentle  voice  shall  blend 
With  air  of  earth,  its  pure,  ideal  tones 
Binding  in  one,  as  with  harmonious  zones, 

The  heart  and  intellect.  And  I  no  more 
Shall  with  thee  gaze  on  that  iinfathom'd  deep, 

The  hninaii  soul ;  as  when,  push’d  off  the  shore, 
Thy  mystic  bark  would  through  the  darkness 
sweep, 

Itself  the  while  so  bright !  For  oft  we  seem’d 
As  on  some  starless  sea — all  dark  above. 

All  dark  below ;  yet,  onward  as  we  drove, 

.To  plough  up  light  that  e^-er  round  ns  stream’d. 
But  he  who  mourns  is  not  as  one  bereft 
Of  all  he  loved ;  thy  living  Truths  are  left.  ” 
"Wasuwoton  Allstor. 

“  Camhridffeport,  Afa*iacAuMett$,  Amrrira. 

'  For  my  s(i7/  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Gillman,  of  the 
Grove,  Highgatc.” 


five  days  ago,  a  letter  depicting  the  distress 
and  urgent  want  of  a  widow  and  a  sister, 
with  whom,  during  the  husband’s  lifetime, 
I  was  for  two  or  three  years  a  house-mate, 
and  yesterday  the  poor  lady  came  up  her¬ 
self,  almost  clamorously,  soliciting  me,  not 
indeed  to  assist  her  from  my  own  purse — 
for  she  was  previously  assured  that  there 
was  nothing  therein — but  to  exert  myself 
to  collect  the  sum  of  £20,  which  would  save 
her  from,  God  knows  what.  On  this  hope¬ 
less  task — for  perhaps  never  man,  whose 
name  had  been  so  often  in  print  for  praiso 
or  re]>rol)ation,had  so  few  intimates  as  my¬ 
self — I  recollected  that  before  I  left  High- 
gate  for  the  seaside,  you  had  been  so  kind 
as  to  intimate  that  you  considered  some 
trifle  due  to  me.  Whatever  it  be,  it  will  go 
some  way  to  eke  out  the  sum,  which  I  have 
with  a  sick  heart  been  all  this  day  trotting 
about  to  make  up,  guinea  by  guinea.  You 
will  do  me  a  real  service  ffor  my  health  per¬ 
ceptibly  sinks  under  tnis  unaccustomed 
flurry  of  my  spirits)  if  you  could  make  it 
convenient  to  inclose  to  me,  however  small 
the  sum  may  be,  if  it  amount  to  a  bank  note 
of  any  denomination,  directed  to  *  Grove, 
Highgate,’  where  I  am,  and  expect  to  be 
any  time  for  the  next  eight  months.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  believe  me, 

“  Your  obliged, 

“  4/A  December,  1828.  8.  T.  Colkridok.” 

I  find,  also,  at  the  back  of  one  of  hia 
letters,  the  following  poem,  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  unpublished,  for  I  can  not  see 
it  in  any  edition  of  his  collected  works: 
love’s  birial-plack. 

A  MADRIGAL. 

Ijod^. — If  Love  be  dead, — 

Poet.  — And  I  aver  it. 

La<^.— Tell  me,  Bard,  where  Lore  lies  buried. 
Pott. — Love  lies  buried  where  ’twas  burn. 

O  gentle  dame,  think  it  no  scorn. 

If  in  my  fancy  I  presume 

To  call  thy  liosom  jioor  Love’s  tomb, 

And  on  that  tomb  to  read  the  line — 

“  Here  lies  a  Love  that  once  seemed  mine, 

But  caught  a  chill,  as  I  divine. 

And  died  at  length  of  a  decline !  ” 

I  have  engraved  a  copy  of  his  anto- 
graph  lines,  as  he  wrote  them  in  Mrs. 
Hall’s  Albnm ;  they  will  be  found,  too, 
as  a  note,  in  the  “  Biographia  Literaria:’’ 
“on  tub  p(»trait  or  a  bitterflt,  on  the  2kd 

LEAF  OF  THIS  ALBUM. 

"The  Butterfly  the  ancient  Grecians  made 
The  soul’s  fair  emblem,  and  its  only  name ; 

But  of  the  soul  escaped  the  slavish  trade 
Of  earthly  life !  For  in  this  mortal  fhime 
Ours  is  the  reptile's  lot,  much  toil,  much  blame, 
Manifold  motions  making  little  sp^. 

And  to  deform  and  kill  the  things  whereon  we 
feedl 

"30fA  April,  1830.  8.  T.  Colkridgf..  ” 
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All  who  had  the  honor  of  the  poet’s 
friendshi))  or  acquaintance,  speak  of  the 
marvelous  which  gave  to  this  illus* ** 
trions  man  almost  a  character  of  inspira¬ 
tion.  Wilson,  in  the  “Noctes,”  writes 
thus:  “Wind  him  up,  and  away  he  goes, 
discoursing  most  eloquent  music,  with¬ 
out  a  discord,  full,  ample,  inexhaustible, 
serious,  and  divine and  in  another 
place,  “he  becomes  inspired  by  his  own 
silver  voice,  and  pours  out  wisdom  like  a 
sea.”  Wordsworth  speaks  of  him  “as 
quite  an  epicure  in  sound.”  The  ]>ainter 
Haydon  makes  note  of  his  “  lazy  luxury 
of  poetical  outpouring;”  and  Rogers 
(“Table  Talk”)  is  reported  to  have  siud, 
“  One  morning,  breakfa.stin^  with'  me, 
he  talked  for  three  hours  without  inter¬ 
mission,  so  admirably,  that  I  w’ish  every 
word  he  uttereti  liad  been  written  down.”* 
And  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  ex- 
resses  his  belief  that  “  nothing  is  too 
igh  for  the  grasp  of  his  conversation, 
nothing  too  low ;  it  glanced  from  earth 
to  heaven,  from  heaven  to  earth,  with  a 
speed  and  a  splendor,  an  ease  and  a 

B)wer,  that  almost  seemed  ins^tired.” 

e  Quincey  said  he  had  “the  largest 
and  most  spacious  intellect,  the  subtlest 
and  the  most  comprehensive,  that  has 
yet  existed  among  men.”  Montgome¬ 
ry  describes  the  poetry  of  Coleridge  as 
like  electricity,  “  dashing  at  rapid  inter¬ 
vals  with  the  utmost  intensity  of  effect,” 
and  contrasts  it  with  that  of  Words¬ 
worth,  “like  galvanism,  not  less  power¬ 
ful,  but  rather  continuous  than  sudden  in 
its  wonderful  induences.”  Of  Coleridge, 
Shelley  writes: 

“  AH  things  he  seem'd  to  nnderstand. 

Of  old  or  new,  at  sea  or  land, 

8are  his  own  soul,  which  was  a  mist.  ” 

The  wonderful  eloquence  of  his  conver¬ 
sation  can  be  com{)rehended  only  by 
those  who  have  heard  him  speak  “linked 
sweetness  long  drawn  out;”  it  was  spark¬ 
ling  at  times,  and  at  times  profound;  but 
the  melody  of  his  voice,  the  impressive 
solemnity  of  his  manner,  the  radiant 
glories  of  his  intellectual  countenance, 
bore  off,  as  it  were,  the  thoughts  of  the 
listener  from  his  discourse,  and  it  was 

*  Madame  de  Stael  said  that  Coleridge  was 

**  rich  in  a  monologue,  but  poor  in  a  dialogue ;  ” 
and  Haslitt  said  sneeringlv,  “Excellent  talker, 
very — if  you  would  let  him  ^rt  from  no  premises, 
and  come  to  no  conclnsiona.  ” 


rarely  he  carried  away  from  the  poet  any 
of  the  gems  that  fell  from  his  lips. 

I  have  listened  to  him  more  tnan  once 
for  al)ovo  an  hour:  of  course  without 
putting  in  a  single  word ;  'I  would  as 
soon  have  bellowed  a  loose  song  while  a 
nightingale  was  singing.  Tliere  was 
rarely  much  change  of  countenance:  his 
face  at  tliat  time  was  overladen  with  flesh, 
and  its  expression,  perhaps,  impaired,  yet 
to  me  it  was  so  tender,  and  gentle,  and 
gracious,  and  loving,  that  I  could  liave 
knelt  at  the  old  man's  feet,  almost  in 
adoration.  My  own  hair  i.s  white  now, 
yet  I  have  much  the  same  feeling  as  1 
had  then,  whenever  the  form  of  the  ven¬ 
erable  man  rises  in  memory  before  me. 
But  I  can  not  recall  now — and  I  believe 
could  not  recall  at  the  time,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
serve  as  a  cherishe<l  thing  in  my  remem¬ 
brance — a  single  sentence  of  the  many 
sentences  I  heard  him  utter.  Yet  in  his 
“  Table  Talk”  there  is  a  world  of  wis¬ 
dom,  and  that  is  only  a  collection  of 
scraps,  chance-gathered.  If  any  left  his 
presence  unsatisfled,  it  resulted  rather 
from  the  su|>erabundance  than  the  pauci¬ 
ty  of  the  feast*  And  there  has  never 
l>een  an  author  who  was  less  of  an  ego¬ 
tist  :  it  was  never  of  himself  he  talked ; 
he  was  always  under  the  influence  of  that 
Divine  ])recept,  “it  is  more  bless3d  to 
^ve  than  to  receive.” 

I  can  rec.all  many  evening  rambles  with 
him  over  the  high  lands  that  look  down 
on  London;  but  the  memory  I  cherish 
most  is  linked  with  a  crowded  stioet, 
where  the  clumsy  and  the  coarse  jostled 
the  old  man  eloquent,  as  if  he  had  been 
earthly,  of  the  earth.  It  wjis  in  the 
Strand:  he  pointed  out  to  me  the  win¬ 
dow  of  the  room  in  the  oftice  of  the 
Morning  Post  where  he  had  consumed 
much  midnight  oil ;  and  then  for  half  an 

•  It  may  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Rev,  Edward 
Inring,  in  dedicating  to  Coleridge  one  of  his  book*, 
acknowledges  obligations  to  the  renemblc  sage  fur 
many  valuable  teachings,  “as  a  spiritual  man 
and  as  a  Christian  pastor,”  lessons  derived  from 
his  “  roarerso/roax”  concerning  the  revelations  of 
the  Christian  faith — “  helps  in  the  way  of  truth” 
— from  listening  to  his  discourses.  Charles  Lamb 
thus  writes ;  “  He  would  talk  fn>m  mom  to  dewy 
eve,  nor  cease  till  far  midnight,  yet  who  would 
interrupt  him,  who  would  obstruct  that  continuous 
flow  of  converse  fetched  from  Hebron  or  Zion?” 
Coleridge  has  said,  “he  never  found  the  smallest 
hitch  or  impediment  in  the  fullest  utterance  of  his 
most  subtile  fancin  by  word  of  mouth.  ” 
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hour  he  talked  of  the  sorrowful  joy  he  ' 
had  often  felt  when,  leavin^r  the  office  os 
day  was  dawning;,  he  heard  the  son^  of 
a  caged  lark  that  sung  his  orisons  from 
the  lattice  of  an  artisan,  who  was  rising 
to  begin  his  labor  as  the  ]>oet  was  pacing 
homeward  to  rest  after  his  work  all  night  i 
Thirty  years  had  passed,  but  that  unfor-  i 
gotten  melody — tnat  dear  bird’s  song —  j 
gave  him  then  as  much  true  j)leasure,  as 
when,  to  his  wearied  hea<i  and  heart,  it 
was  the  matin  hymn  of  nature. 

I  remember  once  meeting  him  in  Pa¬ 
ternoster  Row.  lie  was  inquiring  his 
way  to  Bread  street,  Cheapside,  and,  of 
course,  I  endeavored  to  explain  to  him, 
that  if  he  walked  straight  on  for  about 
two  hundred  yards,  and  took  the  third 
turning  to  the  right,  it  would  be  the 
street  he  sought  I  noted  his  expres-sion 
so  vague  and  unenlightened,  that  I  could 
not  help  expressing  my  suqirise,  as  I 
looked  earnestiv  at  his  forehead,  and  saw 
the  organ  of  “  Locality”  unusually  prom¬ 
inent  above  the  eyebrow’s.  He  took  my 
meaning,  laughed,  and  said,  “I  see  what 
you  are  looking  at :  why,  at  school  my 
head  was  beaten  into  a  mass  of  lumps, 
because  I  could  not  point  out  Paris  in  a 
map  of  France.”  It  has  been  said  that 
Spurzheim  jtronounced  him  to  be  a  math¬ 
ematician,  and  affirmed  that  he  could 
not  be  a  j>oet.  Such  opinion  the  great 
phrenologist  could  not  have  expressed, 
lor  he  had  a  large  organ  of  Ideality,  al¬ 
though  at  first  it  was  not  perceptible,  in 
conse<|uence  of  the  gre.at  breadth  and 
height  of  his  profound  forehead. 

I  attended  one  of  his  lectures  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  and  I  strive  to  recidl 
him  as  he  stood  l)efore  his  audience  there. 
There  was  but  little  animation ;  his  theme 
did  not  seem  to  stir  him  into  life ;  even 
the  usual  repose  of  his  countenance  was 
rarely  broken  up.  He  used  little  or  no 
action;  and  his  voice,  though  mellifluous, 
was  monotonous;  he  lacked,  indeed,  that 
earnestness  without  which  no  man  is 
truly  eloquent. 

Whenever  it  was  my  privilege  to  be 
admitted  to  the  evening  meetings  at 
Highgate,  I  met  some  of  the  men  who 
were  then  famous,  and  have  since  become  , 
parts  of  the  literature  of  England.  Of, 
some  of  them  I  shall  hereafter  give 
“  written  portraits.” 

1  need  not  say  that  I  was  a  silent  list- ! 


ener  during  these  evenings  ;  but  I  was 
free  to  gaze  on  the  venerable  man— one 
of  the  humblest,  yet  one  of  the  most 
fervid,  ];>erhap8,  of  the  worshijiers  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  to  treas¬ 
ure  in  memory  the  poet’s  gracious  and 
loving  looks — the  “thick  waving  silver 
hair” — the  still,  clear,  blue  eye.  On  such 
occasions  I  used  to  leave  the  presence  as 
if  I  w’ere  walking  in  a  dream,  trying  to 
recall  a  sentence  of  the  many  weighty 
and  mellifluous  sentences  I  had  heard — 
seldom  with  success — and  feeling  at  the 
moment  as  if  1  had  been  surfeit^  with 
honey. 

May  I  not  now  lament  that  I  did  not 
foresee  a  time  when  I  might  be  called 
upon  to  w’rite  concerning  this  good,  and 
great,  and  most  lovable  man?  How 
much  I  might  have  enriched  these  pages 
— weak  records  of  the  impressions  I  re¬ 
ceived  !  • 

The  portrait  of  Coleridge  is  best  drawn 
by  his  friend  W ordsworth ;  and  it  suffi¬ 
ciently  pictures  him : 

‘‘  A  noticeable  man,  with  large  gray  eyes, 

And  tLjtale.  face,  that  aeem’d,  undoubtedly, 

As  if  a  hloomiwj  foce  it  ought  to  be ; 

Heavy  hia  low-hung  lip  did  oft  a|i)>car, 
Depreaii’d  by  weight  of  moving  jdiuntasy. 
Profound  hia  forehead  was,  though  not  severe. " 

Wordsworth  elsewhere  speaks  of  him 
as  “  the  brooding  poet  with  the  heaven¬ 
ly  eyes,”  and  as  “often  too  much  in  love 
with  his  own  deiection.”  The  earliest 
'  w’ord-j)ortrait  we  have  of  him  w’as  drawn 
by  Wordsworth’s  sister  in  1797.  “He 
is  pale,  thin,  has  a  wide  mouth,  thick 
lips,  longish,  loose-growing,  half-curling, 
rough  black  hair.  Ilis  eye  is  large  and 
full,  and  not  dark,  but  gray — such  an  eye 
as  would  receive  from  a  heavy  soul  the 
dullest  expression ;  but  it  speaks  every 
emotion  of  his  animated  mind.  lie  has 
fine  dark  eyebrows,  and  an  overhanging 
forehead.” 

Tltis  is  De  Quincey’s  sketch  of  him  in 
1807:  “In  height  he  seemed  about  five 
feet  eight  inches,  in  reality  he  was  an 
inch  and  a  half  t^ler.*  IIis  pereon  was 
broad  and  full,  and  tended  even  to  cor¬ 
pulence;  bis  complexion  was  fair,  though 
not  what  paintere  technically  call  fau', 

*  Dc  Quinccy  elsewhere  states  his  height  to  be 
five  feet  ten  inches — exactly  the  height  of  Words¬ 
worth — both  having  been  measured  in  the  studio 
of  the  painter,  Uaydon. 
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because  it  was  associated  with  black  hair; 
his  eyes  were  soft  and  larj^  in  their  ex¬ 
pression,  and  it  was  by  a  peculiar  appear¬ 
ance  of  haze  or  dimness  which  mixed 
with  their  li^ht”  “A  lady  of  Bristol,” 
adds  De  Quinoey,  “  assured  me  she  had 
not  seen  a  young  man  so  engaging  in 
his  exterior  as  Coleridge  when  young — 
in  1796.  He  had  then  a  blooming  and 
healthy  complexion,  beautiful  and  luxu¬ 
riant  h^r  falling  in  natural  curls  over  his 
shoulders.”  Lockhart  says,  “Coleridge 
has  a  grand  head ;  nothing  can  surpass 
the  depth  of  meaning  in  his  eyes,  and 
the  unutterable  dreamy  luxury  of  his 
lips.”  Hazlitt  describes  him  in  early  man¬ 
hood  as  “  with  a  complexion  clear,  and 
even  light ;  a  forehead  broad  and  high, 
as  if  built  of  ivorj’,  with  large  projecting 
eyebrows,  and  his  eyes  rolling  beneath 
them  like  a  sea  with  darkened  lustre. 
His  mouth  open,  his  chin  good-humored 
and  round,  his  nose  small.  His  hair, 
black  and  glossy  as  the  raven’s  wing, 
fell  in  smooth  masses  over  his  forehead —  i 
long,  liberal  hair,  peculiar  to  enthusiasts. 

“A  certain  tender  bloom  his  face  o’erspread.” 

Sir  Humphry  Davy,  writing  of  him  in 
1808,  says,  “His  mind  isawildemes.s,  in 
which  the  cedar  and  the  oak,  which 
might  aspire  to  the  skies,  are  stunted  in 
their  growth  by  underwood,  thorns,  \ 
briars,  and  parasitical  plants;  with  the  ; 
most  exalted  genius,  enharged  views,  i 
sensitive  heart,  and  enlightened  mind,  ' 
he  will  be  the  victim  of  want  of  order,  ; 
precision,  and  regularity,”  And  I^eigh  , 
Hunt  speaks  of  his  ojien,  indolent,  g04^-  : 
natnred  mouth,  and  of  his  forehead  as 
“  prodigious — a  great  piece  of  placid  i 
marble.”  Wordsworth  agun —  j 

“  Noisy  he  waa,  and  gamesome  as  a  boy,  I 
Tossing  his  limbs  about  him  in  delight.  ”  j 

In  the  autumn  of  1833,  Emerson,  on  ' 
his  second  visit  to  England,  called  on 
Coleridge.  He  found  him  “  to  apjtear- 
ance,  a  short,  thick  old  man,  with  bright , 
blue  eyes,  and  fine  clear  complexion.” 
The  poet,  however^  did  not  impress  the  i 
American  favorably,  and  the  hour's  talk  ; 
was  of  “  no  use,  beyond  the  gratification 
of  curiosity.”  They  did  not  assimilate  : 
it  was  not  given  to  the  hard  and  cold 
thinker  to  comprehend  the  nature  of 
“  the  brooding  poet  with  the  heavenly . 
eyes and  assuredly  Coleridge  oould , 


j  have  had  but  small  sympathy  with  his 
unsought-for,  and  ]>erha|>s  unwelcome, 

I  gut*st.  A  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Jietnew 
pictures  him,  as  he  ap|>eared  not  long  be¬ 
fore  his  death:  “His  clerical-looking 
dress,  the  thick,  waving  silver  hair,  the 
youthful-colore<i  cheek,  the  indefinable 
mouth  and  lips,  the  quick,  yet  steady  and 
penetrating  greenish-gray  eye,  the  slow 
and  continuous  enunciation,  andtheever- 
lasting  music  of  his  tones.” 
j  Such,  according  to  these  high  authori¬ 
ties,  was  the  “  outer”  man  Coleridge ; 
he  who ' 

“  In  bewitrhing  wordu,  with  happy  heart. 

Did  r haunt  the  viaion  of  that  ancient  man. 
The  bright-eyed  Mariner.  ’’ 

There  are  several  portraits  of  him. 
The  best  would  ap]>ear  to  be  that  which 
was  jminted  by  Alston,  the  American 
artist,  at  Home,  in  1806.  Wordsworth 
sfKsaks  of  it  as  “  the  only  likeness  of  the 
great  original  that  ever  gave  me  the  least 
jtleasure.”*  The  wood-cut  is  engraved 
from  the  j>ortrait  by  Northcote :  it  strong¬ 
ly  recalls  him  to  my  remembrance — the 
dreamy  eyes,  the  full,  yet  pale  fiace — 

“  That  seemed,  undoubtedly, 

Ab  if  a  blooming  face  it  ought  to  be ;  ” 
the  full  mouth,  the  “  low  hung”  lip,  the 
broad  and  lofty  forehead — 

“Profound,  though  not  BeTere." 

But  it  does  little  justice  to  the  high  and 
holy  expression  his  features  derived  from 
his  soul.  It  would  have  been,  indeed, 
difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  for  any  ar¬ 
tist  to  have  product  a  satisfactory  por¬ 
trait  of  the  poet  What  would  we  not 
give  for  copies  of  the  great  of  past  times 
such  as  those  which  the  sun  supplies  to 
us  of  existing  celebrities ! 

In  his  later  days  he  took  snuff  largely. 
“  Whatever  he  may  have  been  in  youth,” 
wTites  Mr.  Gillman,  “  in  manhood  he 
was  scrupulously  clean  in  his  person,  and 
especially  took  great  care  of  his  hands 
by  frequent  ablutions.” 

Although  in  his  youth  and  earlier  man¬ 
hood  Coleridge  had  jierpetually  lieen 

“  Chasing  chance-Btarted  friendBhips,  ” 

not  long  before  his  death,  he  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  thankful  for  the  deep,  calm 
peace  of  mind  he  tlien  enjoyed — a  )>eace 
such  as  he  had  never  liefore  exjierienced, 

*  This  portrait  is  now  in  the  Nadooal  Portrait 
Gallery — a  recent  accjuiiition. 
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nor  scarcely  hoped  for.”  All  things 
were  then  looked  at  by  him  through  an 
atmosphere  by  which  all  were  reconciled 
and  harmonized. 

It  is  true  that  he  failed  to  perform  all 
he  proposed  :  of  what  high  soul  can  it 
be  said  otherwise  t  But  his  friend,  Jus¬ 
tice  Talfourd,  who,  while  testifying  to 
the  benignity  of  his  nature,  describe  his 
life  as  “  one  splendid  and  sad  prospec¬ 
tus,”  does  the  |)oet  and  philosopher  scant 
justice.  What  he  might  have  done  was, 
)>erhaps,  hardly  known  to  himself,  and 
could  but  be  guessed  at  by  others. 
Whatever  the  “promise”  may  have  been, 
the  “  j»erformanoe”  was  prodigious.  To 

2 note  the  words  of  his  nephew,  H.  N. 

loleridge,  “  he  did,  in  his  vocation,  the 
da^’s  work  of  a  giant.”  The  American 
edition  of  his  works,  which  is  not  quite  | 
complete,  extends  to  seven  closely-print-  j 
ed  volumes,  each  of  more  than  seven  | 
hundred  pages !  If  he  had  done  noth-  j 
ing  but  “  talk,”  his  life  would  not  have  I 
been  spent  idly  or  in  vain,  as  the  “  Ta-  | 
ble  Talk”  may  testify ;  but  as  a  writer,  j 
who  of  the  generation  has  done  more  1 
If,  as  Ilazlitt  writes,  “in  the  later  years 
of  his  life  he  may  be  said  to  have  lived 
on  the  sound  of  his  own  voice ;”  and  if, 
according  to  Wordsworth,  “his  mental 
power  was  frozen  at  its  marvelous 
source;”*  yet,  what  a  world  of  wealth 
he  has  bequeathed  to  us!  IIow  rich  is 
the  legacy  mankind  inherits  from  the 
I^iilosopher,  the  Translator,  the  Com¬ 
mentator,  and  the  Poet 

“After  a  long  and  painful  illness, 
borne  with  heroic  ]>atience,  which  con¬ 
cealed  the  intensity  of  his  sufferings  from 
by-standers,  Coleridge  died ;”  if  tliat 
must  be  called  death  which  removes  the 
soul  from  its  impediment  of  clay,  ex¬ 
tends  immeasurably  its  sphere  of  useful¬ 
ness,  and  per])etuate8  the  power  to  ben¬ 
efit  mankind  so  long  as  earth  endures. 
Ills  mortal  remains  lie  in  a  vault  in 


*  Very  early  in  his  life.  Lord  Egmont  said  of 
him,  “he  talks  very  much  like  an  angel,  and 
does  nothing  at  ail.  ”  l)e  Quincey  speaks  of  his 
indolence  as  “  inconceivable,  ”  and  Joseph  Cottle 
relates  some  amusing  instances  of  his  forgetful¬ 
ness,  even  of  the  hour  at  which  he  had  arranged 
to  deliver  a  lecture  to  an  aesombled  audience. 


I  the  graveyard  of  the  old  church  at  High- 
j  gate.  lie  was  a  “  stranger”  in  the  par- 
I  ish  w'here  He  died,  notwithstanding  his 
long  residence  there,  and  was  therefore 
!  interred  alone.  Not  long  afterwards, 

,  however,  the  vault  was  built  to  receive 
I  the  body  of  his  wife.  There  they  two 
I  rest  together.  It  is  inclosed  by  a  thick 
I  iron  grating,  the  interior  lined  with 
white  marble.  When  I  visited  the  tomb 
j  in  1804,  one  of  the  marble  slaljs  had 
accidentally  given  way,  and  the  coflin 
was  partially  exposed.  I  laid  my  hand 
upon  it  in  solemn  reverence,  and  grate¬ 
fully  recalled  to  memory  him  who,  in  his 
own  emphatic  words,  liad 

“  Here  found  life  in  death." 

The  tablet  that  contains  the  epitaph  is 
on  one  of  the  side  walls  of  the  new 
church,  consecrated  two  years  before  the 
poet's  departure ;  and  although  it  shut 
out  his  view  of  mighty  London,  it  is 
leasant  to  know  that  in  his  later  days  he 
ad  often  looked  on  that  beautiful  temple 
of  God.  The  tablet  that  records  the 
death  of  Mr.  Gillman  (and  also  that  of 
his  wife,  who  survived  him  many  yearsX 
also  in  this  church,  is  of  exactly  the  same 
size  and  form  as  that  of  the  friend  he 
I  loved  so  dearly. 

I  Within  a  few  months  past  I  agtun 
I  drove  to  Highgate,  and  visited  the  house 
'  in  which  the  poet  passe<l  so  many  happy 
'  years  of  calm  contentment  and  serapUo 
I  peace ;  a^in  rejieated  these  lines,  which, 

.  next  to  his  higher  faith,  was  the  fiiith  by 
:  which  his  life  was  ruled  and  guided — 

j  “  He  praycth  best  virho  loveth  best 
I  All  things  both  great  and  small. 

For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 

He  made  and  loveth  all !  "• 

I  I  would  only  omit  the  word  “per- 
'  chance”  when  I  quote  these  lines  from 
^  the  poet,  and  to  the  poet  apply  them — 
!  to  him  who  works  untrammel^  in  an- 
i  other  sphere,  beloved  by  the  Master  he 
I  serv'ed  in  this — 

i  “  Much  at  the  throne  of  mercy  and  of  God, 

;  Perrhance  thou  raisest  high  th’ enraptured  hymn, 
I  Amid  the  blase  of  seraphim !  ’’ 


**  It  was  once  said  to  me,  by  a  common  “nav- 
.  vy, ’’  “I  wouldn’t  give  much  for  a  man’s  Chria- 
^  tiaaity,  if  his  dog  was  none  the  better  for  H.” 
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Tbe  Edinburgh  Beriaw. 

THE  LAST  CAMPAIGN  IN  AMERICA. 

(Coacinded  from  Page  830.) 

Thk  tactics  used  in -Europe,  where  the 
commander  of  an  army  can  sweep  the 
battle-field  with  his  glass,  and  direct  the  j 
march  and  instantly  know  the  actual  i 
danger  or  success  of  each « division,  are! 
evidently  not  to  be  apfdied  to  warfare 
conducted  in  the  midst  of  forests,  broken  i 
only  by  clearings  too  small  in  many  ^ 
cases  for  the  free  movement  of  a  brigade.  ; 
Combined  movements  can  here  be  done 
by  guess-work  only ;  and  the  front  of  | 
the  army,  instead  of  being  at  least  at ! 
double  its  artillery  range  from  the  ene-  ! 
my  at  the  close  of  the  day,  is  often  with- ; 
in  earshot.  Hence  sjirang  the  practice  i 
early  in  the  war,  of  each  corps  intrench-  | 
ing  slightly  the  ground  on  which  it  was  ' 
to  sleep.  The  facility  with  which  that : 
ooiild  1^  done  (in  a  manner  presently  to  I 
be  described)  caused  the  same  system  of| 
breast -works  to  be  applied  extensively  in  ' 
the  midst  of  battle,  so  as  to  avoid  the  i 
constant  danger  of  being  taken  in  flank  ^ 
by  sudden  movements  of  the  enemy : 
through  the  wood.  Flank  attacks  are  i 
alarming  to  the  best  of  troops,  and  are  ; 
especially  applicable  to  the  case  of  a  for- 1 
est  engagement,  where  the  enemy’s  line,  : 
broken  into  skirmishers,  each  covered 
by  a  tree,  could  be  forced  back  from  the 
front  only  by  slow  degrees,  and  with  ‘ 
considerable  sacrifice  of  men ;  and  yet 
may  l)e  approached  without  observation 
at  either  extremity.  At  the  period  of ! 
the  war  of  which  w’e  are  writing,  it  hail 
become  a  fixed  habit  of  the  armies  to  ' 
cover  every  hundred  yards  gained  by  a  I 
breast-work  wherever  the  materials  oould  i 
he  found.  It  followed  that  the  so-called  ' 
battles  degenerated  into  a  series  of  long  i 
and  bloody  skirraiahes,  carried  on  chiefly 
from  under  rude  shelter,  and  occupying  | 
someTimes  many  days  without  any  deci-  ! 
sive  result.  The  fighting,  in  fact,  had 
grown  to  resemble  rather  the  last  part  of  i 
a  siege  on  a  great  scale,  with  its  con- ' 
stant  intrenching,  sorties,  counter-at- 
tacks,  and  vast  exjienditure  of  powder, ! 
than  such  conflicts  as  Europe  has  seen  : 
on  her  great  fields.  Indeed,  the  latter ! 
have  often  been  fought^ — as  Leipsic,  I 
Waterloo,  Wagram,  Borodino  testify,  j 
Tet  the  length  of  the  American  con¬ 


flicts,  the  often-repeated  attempts  of 
their  generals  to  search  the  enemy’s 
lines,  and  the  deadly  fire  of  the  arms 
employed,  have  made  their  character 
8cari*ely  less  bloody  than  that  of  the  ac¬ 
tions  with  which  we  contrast  them. 

We  must  now  describe  more  partic¬ 
ularly  the  breast-w’orks  which  are  so 
identified  with  our  subject,  and  in  the 
forming  of  which  the  Federals  esjiecially 
were  so  skillful  and  laborious  as  greatly 
to  counteract  the  individual  inferiority 
of  their  soldiery ;  for  many  of  these, 
town-bred  or  recent  immigrants,  were 
no  match  in  regulaf  skirmishing  for  the 
active  Southerners,  trained  from  their 
youth  to  free  use  of  the  rifle,  who  formed 
the  mass  of  the  hostile  army. 

Given  a  piece  of  ground  to  be  occu¬ 
pied,  and  thickly  covered  with  trees, 
there  would  be  found  in  every  brigade 
some  hundreds  of  stout  arms  ready  to 
wield  the  fonnidahle  bushman's  axe, 
used  throughout  the  North  American 
continent,  and  carried  in  profusion  with 
the  regiments.  A  line  being  roughly 
marked,  a  few  minutes  suflSce  to  fell  the 
trees  along  its  length,  letting  each  fall 
towards  the  front;  and  some  further 
chopping  completes  a  rough  “  al)attis” 
(or  “  entanglement,”  as  it  is  technically 
called),  forming  a  very  awkward  obstacle 
to  an  advancing  enemy.  Behind  this, 
and  against  its  rear,  two  or  three  hours 
of  spade  labor  b  enough  to  throw  up  a 
line  of  para|>et  with  ditch,  or  row  of 
rifle-pits,  sufficient  to  shelter  the  defend¬ 
ers  of  this  woodland  barric«de.  But  to 
inclose  the  whole  of  the  army’s  front  in 
this  fashion,  would  be  to  renounce  all 
attempt  to  advance.  Openings  must 
therefore  be  left  at  frequent  intervals, 
and  these  again  are  covered  by  separate 
intrenchments,  with  guns  diH]H>8ed  to 
flank  each  other,  and  the  approach  to 
the  general  line.  If  a  retreat  be  thought 
of,  other  lines  formed  to  the  rear  may  be 
so  arranged  a.s  to  make  it  secure.  If  the 
enemy  be  forced  from  his  opposing 
w’orks,  a  little  ingenuity  converts  them 
to  the  captor’s  use.  Allow  but  a  little 
time  in  advance,  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
how  resolute  men  oould  be  forced  from  a 
succession  of  such  works  as  these.  They 
are,  indeed,  but  the  revival  on  a  larger 
scale  of  thftse  against  which  Britbh  vidor 
and  disdpUne  were  shattered  at  Sara- 
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tojra,  to  the  ruin  of  our  war  ap^inst  the 
revolted  colonies.  But  it  is  time  to  re¬ 
turn  to  our  narrative. 

The  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  bepun  , 
late  on  the  5th,  was  renewed  next  day,  j 
and  continued  even  after  darkness  clos^ 
over  the  scene.  Longstreet  had  come 
upon  the  jorround  at  dawn,  to  the  great 
relief  of  Hill,  whose  corps  showed  symp¬ 
tom*  of  giving  ground  before  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  Hancock.  The  newly-arrived 
general  restored  the  day;  and  sought 
soon  after  to  decide  it  by  turning  the 
extreme  left  of  the  Federals  with  one  of 
those  wide  sweeping  movements  so  suc¬ 
cessful  under  Jackson.  To  do  this  it 
was  needful  to  march  his  troops  to  their 
right ;  and  in  guiding  his  advanced  bri¬ 
gades  that  way,  he  was  shot  at  through 
the  cover  by  some  of  his  own  men  white 
)a8sing  along  the  front  Of  his  second 
ine,  and  desperately  wounded.  General 
Jenkins  being  killed  by  the  same  volley. 
Ivess  happy  in  this  respect  than  his  great 
comrade  was  at  Chancellorsville,  the  fall 
of  Longstreet  ruined  the  success  of  the 
manoeuvre  he  hmi  undertaken,  and  the 
Confederates  made  no  real  progress  dur¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  the  day.  As  it  closed, 
however,  General  Gordon,  whose  troops 
formed  their  extreme  left,  stole  up  to  the 
breast-works  which  covered  Sedgwick's 
right  near  the  liapidan,  and  carried 
them  by  a  swift  surprise  made  before  the 
pickets  were  posted  for  the  night. 
Great  part  of  two  Federal  brigades  were  ; 
captured,  and  the  rest  of  the  division 
fled.  But  the  pursuers  were  checked  by  ' 
another  line  oi  intrenchments  raised  by 
some  reserve  artillery  close  at  hand ;  and 
Sedgwick,  by  gallant  exertions,  ranie<i 
his  men  behind  this,  which,  though 
somewhat  at  an  angle  with  the  general 
front,  served  to  protect  tlie  right  of  the 
army  sufliciently  for  (Jrant's  piirpose. 

Lee  in  these  encounters  had  already 
incurred  a  loss  of  7,(KK)  men,  including 
two  of  his  liest  generals;  and  although 
the  Federals  estimated  theirs  at  dotible 
that  number,  yet  the  spirit  of  their  sol¬ 
diery  was  go<^,  and  their  position  un¬ 
shaken.  Another  day  would  see  it  so 
strengthened  that  the  Southern  marks- 


his  front  sufliciently,  and  yet  to  continue 
his  original  movement  by  a  gradu.al  ex¬ 
tension  of  his  left.  Lee’s  offensive  bat¬ 
tle,  in  short,  had  failed  in*its  object,  and 
with  the  versatility  of  true  genius,  he 
shifted  it  at  once  for  the  opposite  course. 
For  the  rest  of  the  campaign  we  shall 
find  him  steadily  pursuing  that  defensive 
warfare  which  the  great  (ierman  writer, 
Clausewitx,  points  out  for  the  natural 
course  of  the  weaker  party,  and  which  here 
became  especially  necessary  to  him,  as  he 
discovered  that  his  new  antagonist  was 
unsparing  to  a  marked  degree  of  the 
lives  of  his  men.  Grant  has,  in  fact,  much 
to  answer  for  in  this  year's  history  as 
regards  the  charge  of  wasting  his  army 
by  pressing  it  on  against  unfair  odds  of 
position.  To  justify  him  in  any  meas¬ 
ure,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he 
I  came  to  his  new  work  in  Virginia  after 
I  a  train  of  striking  successes  won  greatly 
by  the  judicious  employment  of  sujierior 
numbers — that  he  had  sound  reason  to 
'  believe  that  the  enemy  had  no  such  sup¬ 
plies  of  recruits  to  draw  from  as  were 
available  to  himself — and  that  the  Gh>v- 
ernment  he  served  were  of  necessity 
'  compelled  to  insist  on  constant  advance, 
and  on  seeming  advantage  at  any  pres- 
'  ent  sacrifice.  Add  to  these  conditions 
that  the  general  was  of  dis])Osition  as 
obstinate  as  brave;  and  his  troops  reso¬ 
lute  and  patient  rather  than  daring  in 
their  character ;  and  we  may  account  for 
much  of  the  waste  of  life  now  so  notori¬ 
ous.  A  little  more  of  success  in  the  re¬ 
sults,  and  we  should  have  heard  nothing 
but  praise.  Doubtless  Grant  is  «leficient 
in  that  sublime  quality  of  genius  which 
instinctively  knows  the  imjMissible,  and 
recoils  from  it  alone.  His  warfare 
,  shows  marvelous  resemblance  to  that  of 
!  Massena,  whose  obstinate  clinging  to  his 
'  purpose  and  patient  waiting  for  oppor- 
i  tumty  saved  Frant«  and  covered  himself 
i  with  glory  in  1799,  as  they  proved  the 
I  ruin  of  his  fiune  and  of  NarH>leon’8  Pe- 
ninsular  designs  when  met  by  Welling- 
I  ton  at  Torres  Vedn>s. 

I  The  morning  of  the  7th  saw  Lee  rest- 
:  ing  on  the  defensive,  and  expecting. 
I  Grant  to  advance.  But  the  latter,  find- 


men  would  lose  the  advantage  of  that  ing  himself  no  longer  pressed,  began  in 
greater  activity  and  quickness  of  aim  the  afternoon  to  detach  to  his  left  in  the  di- 
which  had  told  hitherto  in  their  favor,  |  rection  of  Spottsylvania,  the  coveted  point 
and  Grant  would  be  enabled  to  guard  I  where,  as  l^ore  noticed,  the  chief  roads 
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of  the  district  intersect  His  movement 
was  complicated  by  the  attempt  to  con¬ 
ceal  it,  and  the  march  of  the  Federals 
filled  so  much  time,  that  daybreak  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  9th,  and  found  the  cross¬ 
roads  occupied  by  a  mere  advanced 
guard ;  while  Lee,  being  warned  by  the 
operation  of  his  cavalry,  and  at  once 
divining  the  full  pur|>08e  of  the  Federals, 
had  resolved  to  throw  himself  across 
their  path,  and  compel  them  to  become 
the  assailants.  His  right  (now  under 
Anderson)  marched  rapidly  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and  aiiiving  at  the  double-quick, 
drove  the  Fedei^s  sliarply  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Court  House.  This 
corps  was  speedily  supported  by  Hill 
and  Ewell ;  and  the  Confederates  in¬ 
trenched  themselves  at  once  in  their  new 
position,  which  covered  the  cross  roads, 
and  ran  in  semicircular  form  through  a 
piece  of  ground  |)eculiarly  adapted  for 
their  purpose  of  defense. 

There  followed  for  the  next  ten  days 
a  series  of  the  most  obstinate  skinnishes 
which  this  war  has  seen.  The  Federals 
were  not  discouraged  by  the  loss  on  the 
9th  of  Sedgwick,  the  most  popular  offi¬ 
cer  of  their  anny,  who  was  shot  behind 
a  parapet,  as  he  superintended  the  in- 
trencliing  of  his  corps  on  its  arrival. 
They  pressed  their  adversaries  none  the 
less  closely,  plying  the  weaker  {Ktints 
with  incessant  attacks,  one  of  which 
went  near  being  fatal  to  Lee’s  army. 
This  was  at  dawn  on  the  12th,  when 
the  line  of  Ewell  was  suddenly  pierced 
by  Hancock,  who  had  massed  his  whole 
corps  in  the  darkness  close  to  a  salient 
point,  and  now  poured  his  divisions  into 
the  openings  of  the  breastworks  in  two 
great  columns.  The  surprise  was  suc¬ 
cessful  at  first,  and  half  of  the  division 
which  still  bore  the  honored  name  of 
“Stonewall,”  were  captured  at  once,  with 
their  commander,  Generol  E.  Johnson. 
But  Ewell  had  a  second  line  of  great 
strength  behind  him,  and  Early's  troops 
held  this  with  unshaken  fortitude  until 
succor  came  up ;  so  that,  although  Han¬ 
cock  sent  3,(KK)  prisoners  and  eighteen 
guns  to  the  rear,  the  final  result  of  tlie 
day  was  simply  a  slight  contraction  of 
the  position  of  Lee. 

Yet  that  general  soon  after  voluntari¬ 
ly  abandoned  it  In  fact,  his  supplies 
were  now  brought  up  by  cartage  from 


j  the  rear  with  more  difficulty  than  those 
of  Grant  from  Fredericksburg,  of  which 
I  place  the  Federal  cavalry  had  long  taken 
j  possession :  besides  which,  other  move¬ 
ments,  to  be  noticed  hereafter,  had 
alarmed  Richmond,  and  caused  him  to 
desire  to  draw  within  easier  distance  of 
his  capital,  and  to  cover  more  effectually 
the  railroads  which  fed  it  Just  half¬ 
way  between  Spottsylvania  and  j[licb- 
mond  his  line  of  retreat  would  bring  him 
to  Hanover  Station,*  a  place  suitable  for 
his  purpose,  where  the  l*araunkey 
(formed  by  the  junction  of  the  North 
!  and  South  Anna  rivers)  crosses  the 
j  country  on  its  course  eastward,  giving 
i  a  strong  line  of  defense.  To  this  L^ 
I  determined  to  retire,  influenced  partly 
I  by  the  reasons  already  given  ;  partly,  no 
,  doubt,  that  Grant  h^  already  received 
i  such  vast  reunforcements  as  almost  made 
up  his  losses,  and  gave  him  the  means 
j  of  holding  his  foe  in  his  jiosition  by  at- 
I  tacking  it  Math  a  part,  while  the  rest 
I  could  outflank  it  by  a  wide  march  west- 
I  ward.  It  is  probable  that  the  Federal 
j  general,  who  is  (as  he  cleai'ly  has  shown 
j  in  former  campaigns)  scarcely  more  ob- 
I  stinate  in  purpose  than  versatile  in  ex- 
I  jiedient,  had  dready  determined  to  do 
I  this  very  thing,  which,  if  conceived,  was 
I  certainly  not  yet  executed. 

I  Lee  therefore  on  the  1 9th  made  a  sud¬ 
den  attack  on  the  Federal  right  with  his 
I  own  left,  while  his  other  troojis  moved 
I  off  from  their  intrenchments.  So  per- 
,  fectly  was  his  retreat  executed  that  Grant 
:  and  Meade  failed  to  apprehend  it  in  time 
I  to  profit  by  a  direct  pursuit,  and  when 
knowing  it,  preferred  to  press  their  col- 
I  umns  forward  by  tbe  o{>eu  but  more  cir- 
I  cuitous  route  which  lay  to  their  right, 
j  gaining  the  long-desired  point  of  Bowl- 
I  ing  Gi’een  on  the  2l8t.  The  Federals  had 
I  now  mastered  the  railroad  from  Acquia 
j  Creek,  and  met  with  no  opposition  for 
I  the  next  few  miles,  even  carrying  with 
I  but  moderate  loss  the  passages  of  the 
I  Famunkey. 

i  And  now  a  space  of  barely  twenty 
,  miles  lay  between  the  army  and  its  ob- 
j  ject ;  but  a  careful  reconnoissance  soon 
showed  Lee  to  he  so  strongly  posted  as 
to  defy  all  assault  His  right  was  cov- 

*  Called  bj  the  Northern  journals,  Sexton’s 
Jnnetion.  It  lies  eight  miles  northwest  of  Uan- 
orer  Town. 
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ered  bj  an  impassuible  swamp,  his  left  | 
by  a  stream  of  some  depth,  with  stronu;  | 
works  lillint;  the  intervening  space  and , 
projecting  forward  into  the  centre  of  the  j 
new  line  occupied  bjr  the  Feilerals ;  so  j 
that  the  latter  w'ere  in  most  critical  case  | 
if  once  a8s:uied,  lieing  exjiosetl  to  be  cut  1 
in  two  and  driven  separately  on  the  pas-  j 
sages  of  the  river — some  four  miles  apart ' 
— which  had  been  abandoneil  to  them. 
The  actions  of  the  24th  and  25th,  by  , 
w'liich  the  latter  had  lieen  carrietl.  so  I’ar  ! 
from  lH*ing  the  victories  they  had  been  | 
styled  by  tlie  press,  proveil  to  have  been  | 
mei*e  affairs  with  the  enemy’s  advanced  i 
guard,  tlirown  forward  to  conceal  as 
long  as  might  be  the  strength  of  his 
(losition.  The  judgment  of  the  Con- 
fedei-ate  general  never  ap])eared  more 
plainly  than  in  this  instance ;  and  Gi*ant 
I  laid  the  highest  coni|>liment  to  it  by  de¬ 
ciding  at  once  to  throw  his  army — for 
the  thiid  time  in  this  campaign — directly 
to  its  leff,  and  by  this  Hank  march  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  an  unsuccessful  attack. 
With  surprising  dexterity  he  withdrew 
it,  corj)s  by  corp.s,  unmolested  over  the 
river,  and  followeil  the  coui'se  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  further  down  to  a  moreojien  country, 
where  he  cro.ssed  it  once  more,  after  a 
circuitous  march  of  twenty-live  miles. 
Strangely  enough,  his  leading  corps,  I 
niuler  Warren,  entered  Hanover  Town  | 
on  the  28th  of  May,  just  two  years  to  a 
day  since  the  same  oflicer  had  led  the 
advance  of  Porter  into  that  place,  on  the  , 
first  approach  of  McClellan  to  Richmond.  , 
And  now  came  the  striking  justification 
of  that  hardly-judged  commander  at  the 
h.ands  of  his  successor.  I..ee  had  at  once 
confronted  the  Federal  army  by  a  slight 
wheel  of  his  right,  and  his  wdiole  force,  ^ 
still  on  the  defensive,  was  once  more  di¬ 
rectly  interposed  l)etween  the  city  and 
(iiant.  lint  the  latter,  who  had  lost  his 
Fredericksburg  line  of  supply  by  his  last 
Hank  march,  and  probably  doubted  the 
sufficiency  of  that  just  opened  by  wag¬ 
on-train  from  the  mouth  of  the  liappa- 
hannock  (for  thither  his  trans|X)rt8  had 
l)een  directed),  resolved  to  continue  his 
fiank  march  onwards.  He  pushed  his 
advance  across  the  piece  of  country  be¬ 
tween  the  Pamunkey  and  Chickahomkiy 
with  much  caution  on  the  29th,  and  that 
day  began  to  use  the  railroad  from 
Whitehouse  to  the  latter  stream,  wlxich 
New  Series — Vou  I.,  No.  C. 


had  been  during  all  McClellan’s  weary 
leaguer  the  cliief  means  of  transport. 
His  left  wing  now  occupied  precisely 
the  same  ground  which  that  general’s 
right  had  done  during  the  long  pause  in 
the  peninsular  campaign  ;  and  the  same 
nearness  to  Richmond  which  the  other 
won  by  a  better  strategy,  he  hati  bought 
by  the  8acrili(;e  of  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  well-trained  troops  which  had 
mustered  on  the  liapidan  a  month  be¬ 
fore.  The  hos{)ital.s  at  Washington  and 
Freilericksburg  were  crowded  with  tens 
of  thousands  of  wounded ;  and  the  re¬ 
sources  of  that  noble  institution,  the 
Sanitary  Commission,  and  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  department  whose  shortcomings  it 
supplies,  were  taxed  to  the  utmost* 

On  the  other  side,  the  army  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  had  also  suffereil  severely,  and  in 
spite  of  its  general’s  caution  was  reduced 
I  a  full  fifth,  while  Grant,  whose  losses  be¬ 
fore  leaving  Spottsylvania  had  been  al¬ 
ready  largely  made  up  by  drafts  from 
Ohio,  was  further  rei-nforced  on  his 
march  down  the  Pamunkey  by  the  cav¬ 
alry  of  Sheridan  (for  some  time  absent 
from  the  main  Iwdy),  and  was  now  near 
enough  to  liutler's  present  head-ijuarters 
to  draw  his  friend  Smith  thence  with  the 
18th  corps.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
attack  his  opponent  who  had  followed 
his  move  down  to  the  Chickahominy ; 
and,  if  possible,  to  overwhelm  him  by 
superior  numbers  liefore  his  ios.ses  were 
repaired.  The  Confeilerates  had,  how¬ 
ever,  been  so  successful  in  the  valley  that 
Lee,  for  a  time,  withdrew  lireckenridge 
to  his  aid,  and  had  thus  available  for  the 
shock  a  force  not  much  less  than  that 
which  originally  opened  the  cam])aign. 

•  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  hn.s  lieon  no 
more  j)crfect  account  pntdished  of  the  ii)icrations 
of  this  bo»ly  than  the  dry  statement  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  its  committee.  Founded  at  first  in 
imitation  of  our  Crimean  Funds,  it  has  become  a 
fixed  institution  of  the  Federal  army,  and  one  of 
vast  imjwrtance  to  the  State.  The  varied  exer¬ 
tions  made  by  its  promoters  to  maintain  their  re- 
Honrees,  thmi^h  stiranlateil  (as  is  natural  in  that 
land  of  |x4itic8)  in  some  degree  by  party  senti¬ 
ment,  have  spread  abroad  a  .spirit  of  unselfish  sacri¬ 
fice,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  baser  motives  fir 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  jastlv  charged  against 
many  of  the  liepnblicans.  The  hands  of  the 
Government  have  thus  been  directly  strength¬ 
ened,  while  the  operations  of  the  generals  have 
'  lieen  indirectly  aided  by  their  facilities  for  mov¬ 
ing  with  much  less  than  the  usual  care  for  the 
,  efficient  maintenance  of  their  hospitals. 

42 
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Leaving  the  two  great  ho8t«  once 
more  facing  each  other  after  a  month 
of  constant  fighting,  marching,  and  in¬ 
trenching,  we  turn  to  follow  the  courses 
of  those  Tiiinor  operations  on  which  Grant 
had  counted  for  the  success  of  his  double 
Bcheine.  In  addition  to  the  movements 
of  Sigel  and  Butler  on  their  re8jx*ctive 
lines,  he  had  detached  Sheridan  with  the 
cavalry  of  the  Potomac  army  as  soon  as 
the  course  of  the  first  two  days'  battle 
had  shown  this  arm  to  Ik;  unavailable 
about  S|>ottsylvania,  with  order’s  to  pass 
through  the  counti’j’  to  the  north  of 
Richmond,  and  o|>erate  betwc*en  it  and 
Lee.  In  this  there  was  nothing  origi¬ 
nal  ;  for  Stoneman  had  received  the  same 
charge  from  Hooker  the  year  before. 
Nor  did  Sheridan  |)erforin  any  more 
striking  feat  u|)on  his  raid,  w  hich  would 
be  little  noteworthy,  but  for  its  having 
led  to  the  death  of  General  Stuart,  who 
W’as  shot  <lown  in  a  charge  upon  a  jrarty 
of  the  Fedenil  horse  w'hich  ha<l  apj>eared 
close  to  Richmond  on  the  11th  May. 
Comparetl  absurdly  enough  to  Murat, 
the  Confederate  general  resembled  that 
grc*at  tabreur  in  his  fondness  for  dress 
and  his  ]>er8on.al  daring,  but  by  no  me.ans 
in  the  love  for  a  decisive  sweeping  charge 
which  made  the  name  and  fortune  of  the 
King  of  Naples.  lie  had  never,  though 
for  two  years  in  constant  command,  made 
any  improvement  in  the  wretched  tactii-s 
of  his  own  arm  of  the  American  serv’ice, 
nor  even  won  from  President  D.avis  the 
promotion  he  coveted.  Yet  was  he  un¬ 
rivaled  in  the  outjiost  duties  of  that  diffi¬ 
cult  country,  and  doubtless  has  been 
sorely  missed  by  his  old  commander, 
and  the  anny  for  which  he  had  so  long 
kept  watch. 

Sigel's  expedition  up  the  Shenandoah 
was  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  fully  re¬ 
vealing  to  the  Fcderals  the  intense  hos¬ 
tility  to  their  cause  (pregnjint  fact  for 
Northern  statesmen  to  w'eigh !)  which 
the  deeds  of  former  generals  in  that  dis¬ 
trict  had  created.  This,  and  a  natund 
hesitancy,  caused  him  to  strip  his  column 
BO  much  in  order  to  guard  his  communi¬ 
cations,  that  when  met  suddenly  by 
Breckenridge  beyond  Strasburg,  he  was 
very  decisively  b^ten  (loth  May),  with 
heavy  loss  in  guns  and  men,  and  driven 
down  to  Winchester.  Lincoln  instantly 
superseded — this  time  without  a  murmur 


’  against  the  act — the  unsuccessful  com¬ 
mander,  and  sent  to  the  post  a  personal 
friend.  General  Hunter.  The  latter,  in 
the  al)sence  of  Bix*cken  ridge  (called,  as 
:  we  have  seen,  to  the  ai«l  of  I^ce  on  the 
Chickahominy),  began  another  of  those 
marches  up  the  valley  which  the  high 
land  on  either  side  h:is  throughout  the 
w’ar  kept  so  distinct  from  other  oj>eni- 
tions. 

Butler  at  this  time  aided  his  chief  but 
little  more  than  did  the  Germ.nn.  His 
first  movement  was  a  feint  ujam  York 
River  to  draw’  the  attention  of  the  ene¬ 
my  from  the  south  of  Richmond,  and  it 
so  far  succeeded,  that  when  he  debarked 
his  force  high  up  the  James,  he  stnick 
without  difficulty  the  railroad  from  the 
capital  to  Petersburg,  and  sent  his  caval¬ 
ry  far  across  the  ccHinti^'  to  that  of  Dan¬ 
ville,  promising  in  his  first  dispatches  to 
wrest  them  from  the  enemy.  But  nei¬ 
ther  of  these  important  lines  w.as  retaine<l 
by  the  Fedenils.  Alanned  by  a  re|K)rt 
that  Lee  was  falling  back  on  Richmond, 
Butler  drew  in  his  |)Osts,  and  confined 
his  operations  to  a  feeble  demonstnation 
against  Fort  Darling,  the  chief  w’ork 
upon  the  river;  and  Ijeing  sharply  at¬ 
tacked  in  flank  by  Beauregard  on  the 
IGth  May  (when  the  Federals  lost,  by 
surprise,  a  whole  brigade  captured),  he 
abandone<l  the  offensive  entirely,  and 
intrenched  his  troops  strongly  ujK)n  a 
deep  loop  of  the  river  at  Bermuda  Hun- 
dreil.  His  campaign  had  failed  deci- 
I  sively  as  a  separate  ojK;ration,  and  Smith 
I  with  half  his  force  soon  left  him  to  join 
Gnuit  and  the  main  aimy. 

Returning  to  the  Latter,  we  must  speak 
but  briefly  of  the  one  last  .attempt  which 
he  made  to  force  his  way  straight  into 
Richmond  over  the  new'  line  of  intrench- 
ments  w’hich  I..ee  held  to  the  north  of 
the  Chickahominy.  The  so-calle«l  battle 
of  Coal  Harbor  took  place  on  the  3rd  of 
June,  the  position  held  by  the  Con¬ 
federates  running  from  north  to  south 
transversely  across  that  w’rested  by  them 
from  Porter  at  the  battle  of  Gaines’s 
Hill  two  years  before.  But  the  science 
^  of  the  defensive  h.ad  been  practiced  since 
^  then,  with  terrible  effect,  by  l)oth  annies, 

I  and  Grant’s  assault  w'as  repulsed  as 
I  sharjily  and  decisively  as  any  of  the  war. 

I  As  at  Fredericksburg,  the  Federals 
,  moved  boldly  on,  meeting  the  terrifio 
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discharges  of  the  hea\’y  gnns  without 
turning,  until  shaken  and  torn  by  the 
deadlier*  volleys  of  the  enemy’s  riflemen, 
and,  falling  back,  suffered  still  more  se- 
vert>ly  than  on  their  advance.  In  an 
hour  and  a  half  7,000  of  their  numl)er 
were  jmt  hm-s  d«  cornhat,  and  Grant’s  cam¬ 
paign,  a.s  finst  laid  out,  came  to  an  al»- 
rupt  er.d  in  this  last  bloody  n* verse. 
Abandoning  suddenly  the  aid  of  stnit- 
egy  ])roj>er,  he  resolved  to  place  himself 
south  of  Uichmond,  and  by  the  slower 
process  of  partial  investment  and  gradiial 
occupation  or  destruction  of  the  railroads, 
to  compel  the  enemy  to  an  evacuation. 
A  new  flank  march,  as  ably  conduefed  as 
any  of  thefomier,  leaving  lK*t  ween  himself 
and  Lee  the  great  swamp  through  which 
McClellan  ha«l  been  forced  to  make  his  , 
celebraU'd  ‘“strategic  movement,”  brought ' 
him  to  the  James.  On  the  15th  of  June, 
his  army  united  with  Butler’s,  and  on  . 
the  same  day  commenced  that  tedious ' 
siege  of  Petereburg,  which,  M’ith  an 
equally  alow  process  of  advance  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  river,  has  o<“cupie<I 
the  rest  of  the  year  without  direct  :ul- 
vantage  to  the  cause  of  the  Union. 

Lee’s  victory  of  Coal  Harl)or  was  won 
at  an  opportune  time;  for  two  days 
later  (5th  June)  Hunter,  in  his  progress 
u{)  the  Valley,  attacked  and  defeated  the 
small  force  opposed  to  him,  killing  the 
Confeilerate  general  W.  Jones,  and  open¬ 
ing  the  way  to  Lynchburg.  His  ad¬ 
vance  Grant  intended  to  sup])ort  by 
detaching  the  cavalry  of  Sherid.an  across 
country  into  the  Shenandoah.  But  this 
movement  had  to  Ik*  made  in  the  face  of 
Hampton,  a  worthy  sucx^ssor  of  Stuart, 
and  was  foiled  by  his  watchfulness; 
M’hile  Jax  used  his  railroad  communica¬ 
tion  to  transport  two  divisions  of  his 
army  to  the  threatened  point  under  Ear¬ 
ly,  who  easily  repulsed  the  Federals,  and 
drove  them  once  more  down  to  the  Po-  i 
tomac.  His  incursion  into  Maryland, ' 
and  suljsequent  chequered  campaign 
against  Sheridan  (who  was  sent  with 
large  reiaiforceinents  in  Hunter’s  place), 
we  do  not  here  notice  ;  for  the  events  in 
that  district  have  never  influenced  to 
any  effect  the  position  of  affairs  around 
Richmond.  But  we  must  not  take  leave 

•  Eighiy-on«  per  cent,  of  the  wounded  at  Fred- 
ericlcHburg  were  stmek  by  the  sinall-arm  fire  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  medical  report. 


'  of  the  Virginian  campaign,  considered 
separately,  without  noting  the  iini>ortant 
fact  that  the  Federal  .design  in  that  quar¬ 
ter  had  so  far  succeeded  as  effectually  to 

f  revent  the  sending  of  men  by  President 
)avis  to  the  army  o]>poiing  the  invasion 
of  Sherman. 

We  left  that  general  ]>reparing  to  en¬ 
ter  on  his  task  with  resources  in  men 
as  far  superior  to  those  of  .Johnston  as 
Grant’s  were  to  Ix*e.  But  he  had  nei¬ 
ther  the  constant  assistance  of  a  fleet 
forming  a  moveable  ba.se  of  supplies,  nor 
couUl  he  expect  any  large  addition  of 
fresh  troops  should  his  prt*aent  force  be 
consumed.  The  first  of  these  deficien¬ 
cies  he  made  up  for  by  the  laborious  en¬ 
ergy  with  which  he  collected,  before 
moving,  all  nt*edful  stores,  and  the  care 
which  he  used  to  distribute  and  guard 
them  along  his  communications ;  the 
second,  by  avoiding  the  ojien  as.saults  in 
which  Grant  hiid  so  terribly  diminished 
the  veteran  army  of  the  Potomac. 

Moving  at  the  beginning  of  May,  si¬ 
multaneously  with  the  latter,  Sherman 
was  at  once  confronted  by  Johnston, 
who  lay  .at  Dalton,  thirty  miles  from 
Chattanooga.  The  forcing  him  from 
this  and  a  series  of  similar  positions, 
until  the  Confederates  were  j)u.shed 
eighty  miles  southward  to  the  Chatta- 
hoochie  River  which  crosses  the  ChatUi- 
nooga  Railroad  close  to  Atlanta,  occu¬ 
pied  to  the  10th  .July;  and  was  effected 
by  a  series  of  most  dexterous  flank  ma- 
ncEUvres,  the  only  general  as.s:iult  .at¬ 
tempted  by  the  Federals  (that  of  27th 
June  at  Resac.a),  failing  decisively.  It 
should  l)e  premise<l  that  the  country, 
though  broken  and  difficult,  was  much 
more  open  than  the  scene  of  war  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Of  this,  and  his  great  superiority 
in  infantry  and  artillery — in  which  arms 
his  force  just  doubled  th.at  of  the  Con¬ 
federates — Sherman  most  skilfully  availed 
himself  He  did  not  make  a  flank  march 
of  his  whole  force,  nor  extend  one  end 
of  his  line  round  Johnston’s  M'ing,  as 
ordinary  precedent  would  have  bade ; 
but  holding  his  enemy  in  check  with  a 
part  of  his  army,  detached  one  or  two  of 
ins  cor])8  by  a  distant  line  to  seize  and 
intrench  themselves  on  some  point 
which  should  threaten  the  Confederate 
communications.  Not  all  Johnston’s 
energy,  nor  the  exertions  of  Wheeler 
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(whose  cavalry  outnumbered  that  of  the 
invaders,  (could  prevent  this  manoeuvre 
being  repeated  again  and  again.  The 
Federal  generals  carried  out  faithfully 
their  commander’s  orders  to  keep  to  the 
use  of  fieldworks  and  guns  wherever 
practicable;  and  Johnston  continually 
found  himself  with  separate  armies  es¬ 
tablished  in  front  and  flank,  each  so 
strongly  as  not  to  be  dislodged  by  his 
available  means,  and  was  thus  forc^  to 
a  new  retreat  As  Sherman  advanced, 
the  railroad  was  completely  repaired, 
and  its  use  for  the  future  systematically 
secured.  Intrenchments  were  thrown 
up  at  every  station  or  bridge,  and  a  small 
ganison  left  with  provisions,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  the  means  of  repairing  any  sud¬ 
den  damage  to  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
line.  This  being  done  at  every  few 
miles,  defiance  was  bid  to  any  attempt 
to  disturb  the  communication  from  Chat¬ 
tanooga  to  head-quarters ;  while  al¬ 
most  equal  care  was  U8e<l  to  cover  the 
trains  which  supplied  the  fianks.  Such 
an  elaborate  system  involved  much  de¬ 
lay;  and  Johnston  was  enabled  (as  be¬ 
fore  intimated)  to  detain  the  Federals 
seventy  days  on  their  approach  to  At¬ 
lanta. 

The  advance  was  none  the  less'un- 
broken  ;  and  when  Sherman  was  j)repar- 
ing  elaborately  for  his  passage  of  the 
Chattahoochie,  he  was  relieved  of  a  great 
|>art  of  his  difficulties  by  the  removal  of 
the  formidable  opponent  wdiose  pereonal 
ability  he  fully  appreciated.  President 
Davis,  who  had  since  the  days  of  Vicks¬ 
burg  been  on  but  indifferent  teims  with 
Johnston,  had  yielded  to  the  clamor 
raised  against  the  latter  for  so  rejieatedly 
giving  ground,  and  now  superseded  him 
in  favor  of  one  of  his  coiqis  commanders, 
(.General  Hood,  known  hitherto  as  a  gal¬ 
lant  soldier  and  bold  general  of  division, 
but  in  no  way  marked  for  the  higher 
qualities  of  command.  This  step,  so  fa¬ 
tal  to  the  Confederate  interests  in  that 
quarter,  was  the  more  inexcusable,  in 
that  Johnston’s  policy  of  retreating  when 
liable  to  be  thoroughly  outflanked  was 
just  what  Lee  had  used — as  has  been 
previously  shown — at  the  same  time, 
M'ithout  a  w'ord  of  blame  from  any 
quarter. 

The  progress  of  the  Federals  thence- 
fon^’ard  lias  been  due  both  to  superior 


I  generalship  and  larger  resources.  Hood 

fmrposely  abandoned  to  them  the  outer 
ine  of  works  which  his  predecessor  had 
I  projiosed  to  defend,  and  suffered  them  to 
approach  the  strong  inner  chain  which 
I  had  been  long  since  raised  round  the  so- 
■  called  Gate  C)ity  of  Georgia.  He  ha<l 
I  i^esolved  on  assuming  an  offensive  sys- 
I  tern,  and  hoped  to  rejjeat  upon  their 
:  flanks,  as  they  drew  near,  some  of  those 
1  sudden  and  overH’helming  assaults  which 
he  had  seen  so  successful  in  the  hands  of 
Jackson.  Hut  the  enemy  was  too  M’ary 
and  his  means  too  small  lor  this  scheme. 
His  attacks,  made  successively  on  the 
20th,*22nd,  and  27th  of  July,  failed  with 
!  great  loss,  and  he  wiis  reduced  to  the 
safer  and  less  showy  })olicy  of  strength¬ 
ening  and  extending  his  works  to  coun¬ 
teract  those  by  which  the  place  was 
striiitened  by  Sherman.  The  latter  for 
the  next  month  carried  on  the  double  en¬ 
deavor  to  enclose  the  town  by  siege 
operations,  and  to  cut  off  its  supplies  by 
separate  forays  of  his  cavalry.  Kilpat- 
ri(;k  with  the  latter  reached,  but  could 
not  j)ermanently  destroy  the  railroad  from 
Ma(«n,  which  fed  Hood's  army ;  and  the 
Confederates  had  so  j>rotected  it  for  fif- 
,  teen  miles  south  w.ard  of  the  city  by  a 
,  chain  of  intrenchments,  that  Sherman 
failed  to  master  it  by  extending  his  a}>- 
})roaches  that  way.  After  a  fair  trial  of 
this  process,  he  changed  it  suddenly  for 
a  bolder  strategy.  leaving  Slo<'um  with 
one  corps  to  guard  his  entrenchments 
and  the  head  of  that  railroad  which  he 
had  se<*ured  with  such  care,  he  threw  the 
rest  of  his  army  completely  round  Hood’s 
works  w’ith  a  wide  sweep  to  his  right, 
and  appearing  south  of  the  Confederates, 
seized  a  part  of  the  railroad.  Of  course 
'  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  move- 
;  ment  lay  greatly  in  the  matter  of  sup¬ 
plies,  all  of  which  had  to  l)e  transported 
with  the  columns.  Hut  these  yielded  to 
his  foresight  and  energy ;  and  the  ma- 
,  nreuvre  was  crowned  with  success.  Hood 
failed  to  arrest  his  opponent  by  seizing 
the  op]>ortunity  for  an  attack  in  flank 
upon  the  way ;  and  afterwai-ds  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  cover  .different  points,  divided 
his  forces,  and  fought  with  two-thirds  of 
them  only  in  the  engagement  that  fol- 
j  lowed,  which  ended  in  his  defeat  and  re¬ 
treat  southwards.  Sloi'um  meanwhile 
entered  Atlanta  without  opposition  on 
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the  2nd  of  September,  and  the  first  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  campaiern  was  fpiined. 

Here  for  a  time  Sherman  ]>aused,  and 
was  occupied  with  storinj?  his  new  ac¬ 
quisition,  and  preparing  to  use  it  for  a  j 
new  advance.  The  security  of  his  sys-  * 
tern  of  sui)ply  had  been  already  sharply  j 
tested  by  the  Confederate  cavalry,  which  j 
had  been  occupied  during  the  recent  op-  j 
erations  in  a  vast  raid  carried  as  far  as  , 
Nashville,  in  the  vain  hojie  of  interrupt-  [ 
ing  it  Their  absence  had  greatly  con¬ 
tributed  to  Hood’s  inability  to  discern  | 
and  check  his  adversary’s  movement,  : 
while  the  design  which  thus  removed  ' 
Wheeler  at  a  critical  juncture  had  so  i 
completely  failed  that,  in  Sherman’s  own  I 
words,  “  No  matter  when  or  where  a 
break  has  been  ma<le,  the  ‘repair  train’  I 
seemed  on  the  sj-Kit,  and  the  damage  ' 
was  repaired  generally  before  I  knew  of 
the  break.”  The  Federal  general  w’as  i 
therefore  fully  prepared  to  push  forward  , 
with  similar  precautions  to  Macon,  or  be¬ 
yond  it,  when  his  arrangements  should 
be  matured ;  and  Hood’s  reduced  num¬ 
bers  gave  no  promise  of  opjiosing  him  to 
any  effect.  But  from  the  first  it  seemed 
probable  that  the  Confederates  would 
prefer  to  use  their  lesser  force  to  attempt 
a  counter-stroke  on  his  rear  at  Chatta¬ 
nooga  or  Nashville ;  and  in  such  case  he 
ha<l  resolved  to  invade  the  country  be¬ 
yond  by  the  bolder  means  proved  practi¬ 
cable  in  the  spring,  and  to  attempt  that 
opening  of  the  Savannah  river,  and  con¬ 
sequent  severing  of  the  Confederacy, 
which  had  been  denied  to  the  forces  act¬ 
ing  from  the  sea.  To  this  end  he  chiefly 
turned  his  thoughts,  and  during  the  long 
space  allowed  to  the  inhabitants  of  At¬ 
lanta  to  remove  from  w’hat  had  for  the 
time  become  a  mere  Federal  de^wt,  in  a|v 
parently  unguarded  conversations  with 
all  classes  he  drew  the  needful  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  state  and  resources  of  the 
country  through  which  he  purjiosed  to 
]>ass. 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  the  subse- 
<iuent  movements  of  Hood,  firet  west- 
wanl — thus  isolating  himself  from  the 
Confederate  centre — and.  then  upon  the 
railroad,  was  just  what  his  opponent  de¬ 
sired.  For  a  time  Sherman  followed 
him,  and,  as  was  expected,  found  him 
unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  another  battle. 
Hood  having,  utterly  failed  by  surprise 


i  to  make  any  important  rupture  of  the 
line,  yielded  D:Uton,  the  only  station  he 
had  taken,  to  the  a<ivance  of  the  Fe«ier- 
als,  and  moved  again  westward  into  Ala¬ 
bama,  preparing  there  to  cross  the  Ten¬ 
nessee.  This  left  Sherman  opportunity 
for  the  full  development  of  his  project  on 
Savann.ah;  and  his  greatly  superior  force 
enabled  him  to  leave  a  sufficient  guard 
for  his  railroad  under  Thomas  (who  has 
most  ably  jierformed  his  allotted  task  of 
occupying  the  rash  invader  without  yield¬ 
ing  any  decisive  point),  and  to  carry  a 
))erfectly  equipped  army  of  45,000  men 
through  the  heart  of  the  State  thus  ex- 
)X)sed.  The  details  of  the  inarch  to  the 
Ogeechee  are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  our 
readers ;  and  all  may  discern  the  ability 
of  the  strategy  and  the  excellence  of  the 
organization  to  which  its  success  is  due ; 
while  justcr  information  •  than  mere  Con¬ 
federate  rumor  show's  that  the  move¬ 
ment  has  been  conducted  w’ith  a  marked 
observance  of  discipline  and  abstinence 
from  outrage.  And  while  we  close  this 
notice,  the  telegraph  brings  word  that 
the  capture  of  Savannah  has  rewanled 
the  long  toil  begun  at  Nashville ;  and 
with  it  comes  the  most  striking  of  com¬ 
mentaries  in  the  new's,  that  what  the 
army  alone  has  there  accomjilished,  anny 
and  fleet  combined  have  failed  to  do  at 
Wilmington,  attacked  by  them  from  the 
seaward  side. 

That  Sherman’s  triumph  brings  the 
war  near  to  its  close  we  do  not  attem])t 
to  predict.  To  us  it  seems  that  the  end 
of  the  struggle  is  even  more  a  iMiliticid 
and  financial  than  a  military  question. 
But  we  retum  to  our  original  thesis  in 
declaring  that  this  great  contest  abounds 
with  important  jirofessional  lessons,  to 
which  a  new  one  has  been  added  by  the 
autumn  events  in  Georgia  If  a  gener¬ 
al’s  perfect  adaptation  of  given  means  to 
a  recpiired  end — if  careful  forethought  in 
design,  with  a  jtist  mixture  of  audacity 
and  caution  in  execution — may  fairly 
challenge  our  admiration ;  Shennan’s 
campaign  in  1864,  and  those  of  Grant 
and  1.4)0  in  the  preceding  years,  seem  not 
unworthy  to  be  classed  with  the  highest 
achievements  w’hich  the  annals  of  modem 
warfare  record. 

•  Sherman’*  orders  in  detail  hare  already  been 
I  pablishod,  and  were  most  precise  as  to  respect 
I  for  persons  and  property,  even  to  avoiding  dia- 
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THE  IIIEKAKCHY  OF  ART, 

BY  FKA>CI8  rOWKB  COBBE. 


Pakt  II. 

In  llie  preceding  part  of  this  essay  it 
was  maintained  that  the  priesthood  of 
Alt  had  three  orders — the  Priniarj’,  or 
Creative ;  the  Secondary,  or  lieproduc- 
tive;  and  the  Tertiary,  or  Keceptive. 
The  relation  of  these  orders  to  each  other 
was  discussed  in  reference  to  Art  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  also  with  special  application  to 
two  out  of  the  five  great  Arts,  namely. 
Poetry  and  Music,  and  their  various  re¬ 
productions  and  receptions.  There  re¬ 
main  three  other  Primarj'  Arts,  of  which, 
with  their  Secondary  and  Tertiary  forms, 
it  now  behoves  us  to  treat,  n>..  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Sculjiture,  and  Painting. 

Architecture  differs  from  the  other 
four  great  Arts  in  one  remarkable  par¬ 
ticular.  Poetrj',  Music,  Sculpture,  and 
Painting,  can  and  ought  always  to  be  ex¬ 
ercised  purely  for  their  own  sakesand  not 
for  any  ulterior  purjiose.  Tbe  rule  of  de  t 
Art  pour  r  Art  is  clear  and  literal  as  regards 
them.  "When  any  of  these  arts  is  prac¬ 
ticed  principally  with  a  view  to  some 
other  object  beside  Art,  their  projHT  chai’- 
acter  is  deteriorated  if  not  destroyed 
— he  that  other  object  in  itself  never  so 
good  and  laudable.  The  Jkautij'ul  is  an 
end  in  itself,  the  true  and  only  end  of 
'Art.  The  G'W,  indeed,  and  the  True 
are  so  inseparably  linked  with  the  liiuu- 
tiful  that  every  work  really  attaining  the 
Beautiful  must  paitake  of  Truth  and 
Gooibiess.  lint  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of 
instilling  Tmth  or  preaching  Goodness 
that  the  Beautiful  should  be  produced. 
"VV  Ik  n  any  artist  attempts  to  ao  so,  and 
makes  a  poem  or  picture  whose  main 
purj)o."e  is  to  develop  scientific  facts  or 
enforce  moral  lessons,  the  result  is  an  infe¬ 
rior  and  inij)erfect  work  of  Art. 

But  this  gi-eat  principle  which  holds 
good  through  all  the  redms  of  Art,  and 
is  of  easy  application  as  regards  Poe- 
Xxy,  Music,  Sculpture,  and  Painting,  is 
found  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  Architecture.  The  nunilK*r  of 

training  tor  the  smiT  supplies  witliont  leaving 
food  for  the  inhabitants.  Howard  and  Slocum, 
the  executive  uAiccra  of  hia  coIuum.s  were  old  of- 
fioen  noted  for  maintaining  strict  dim-ipline,  and 
may  be  trusted  to  have  seen  them  rigidly  obeyed. 


I  buildings  which  are  erected  mainly  as 
!  works  of  Art,  must  always  be  trifling 
I  comparetl  to  those  constructetl  for  de- 
!  finite  utilitarian  purposes.  We  build 
!  houses,  fortresses,  churches,  that  we 
i  may  dwell  in  them,  use  them  for  mili- 
'  tary  o]>erHtions,  perforin  in  them  reli- 
i  gious  services ;  but  not  mainly  or  pri¬ 
marily  to  create  works  of  architectural 
!  Art.  Indeed,  the  edifices  which  may 
I  l>e  considered  purely  artistic  are  not  at 
!  first  sight  easily  discoverable.  Almost 
I  every'  liuilding  (except  such  a  merely 
I  fantastic  thing  as  a  modem  imitation 
I  temple)  has  another  purpose  beside  Art. 
A  man  makes  a  ])oem,  a  piece  of  music, 
a  statue,  or  a  picture,  liecause  he  wishes 
to  exjiress  something  beautiful,  and  (if 
he  be  a  true  artist)  for  no  other  reason. 

'  But  very  rarely  indeed  does  any  one 
erect  an  edifice,  large  or  small,  without 
'  having  in  view'  some  other  purjiose  be- 
'  side  expressing  lieauty  in  the  abstract 
Some  want  must  lie  supplied,  some 
'  e>ent  recordeil,  some  convenience  at¬ 
tained,  by  almost  every  building  w'hich 
men  tiiink  of  constructing.  Thus  for  Ar¬ 
chitecture,  the  great  rule  of  de  f  Art  pour 
r  Art  must,  it  apjx'.ars,  be  taken  with 
some  modification.  What  may  this  mod¬ 
ification  be  f 

It  would  seem  that  the  principle  on 
which  a  work  of  Architecture  must  be 
admitted  to  rank  as  pure  Art,  or  exclud- 
e<i  from  such  claim,  is  this — when  the 
puqiose  of  a  building  is  such  that  the 
architect  is  free  to  consult  Aautt/  before 
Utdih/,  then  that  building  may  lie  pure 
Art.  When  the  pur|)08e  is  such  that 
the  architect  must  consult  Vtitihf  before 
Beauty,  then  the  building  can  not  be  ]mre 
Art.  In  the  first  case  the  puqwse  mere¬ 
ly  designates  the  character  of  the  w'ork, 
leaving  the  artist  to  the  full  development 
of  whatever  sense  of  lieauty  he  may  j>os- 
sess.  In  the  second  case,  the  purpose 
ovei-rides  the  whole  work,  limiting  in 
every  direction  the  artist’s  idea  of  b^u- 
ty  by  considerations  altogether  apart 
from  those  of  art  Only  those  edifices 
which  belong  to  the  first  class  are  to  be 
criticised  from  the  standpoint  of  pure 
Architecture,  and  this  class  we  must  sup¬ 
pose  to  constitute  not  only  true  Art  but 
the  beet  art  which  Architecture  can  cre¬ 
ate.  Fancy  temples,  even  such  pretty 
)  ones  as  tliose  in  the  Villa  Beale,  at  Na- 
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pies,  seem  always  to  involve  some  de-  i  neys  are  beautiful,  but  because  the  peo- 

J;  gree  of  folly,  if  not  of  iinpertiuenoe.  We  |  pie  who  are  to  use  his  builifing  will  want 

j'  intuitively  expect  a  building  to  have  a  wannth;  and  so  on  through  every  depart- 

purpose  of  utility  (be  it  only  that  of  a  ceno-  !  inent. 

I  taj)h),  and  ai-e  not  contented  to  learn  ,  In  his  whole  design  Beauty  must  be 

that  it  exists  only  for  its  own  sake  as  a  subordinate  to  Use.  If  he  transgress 
j-  beautiful  object.  If  we  are  told  a  build- 1  this  principle  and  endeavor  to  make  Art 

ing  h.as  no  reason  of  existence  beyond  !  pai*ainount  in  an  edifice  designed  for 

^  its  8U{»i)Osed  beauty,  we  experience  a  i  Use;  and,  to  accomplish  this  end,  insert 

I  sense  of  l)eing  trified  with,  and  regani  much  that  is  useless,  and  omit  much  that 

I  the  work,  however  graceful  it  may  be,  '  would  have  been  useful,  out  of  regard  for 

L  as  in  some  w’ay  incongruous  and  idle.  '  Art,  he  commits  an  egregious  mistake — a 

^  On  the  other  hand,  again,  the  ]»ur|H)se  similar  one  to  that  of  the  jx)et  or  paint- 

for  which  a  work  claiming  to  l)e  architec-  er  who  makes  a  poem  or  a  picture  the 

[  tural  Art  is  destined,  must  needs  be  an  vehicle  of  moral  lessons  or  scientific  in- 

j  elevated  one.  The  lower  forms  of  Util-  form.ation.  He  errs  as  to  the  very  pur¬ 
ity,  even  were  they  comj)atible  with  jMjse  of  his  work ;  and  the  inhabitant  of 

1  beauty,  would  make  high  Art  ridiculous.  ^  the  house  which  has  \tecn  made  uncom- 

f  A  grand  building  destined  to  be  a  shop  fortable  to  make  it  architectural,  or  the 

I  or  shambles  would  have  all  its  beauty' of  audience  in  a  musical-hall  which  has  been 

Form  nullified  to  the  imagination  by  its  unfitted  for  music  to  suit  the  laws  of  pro- 

j  unbeautiful  Purjiose.  Hut  buildings  de-  portion,  have  each  a  right  to  denounce 

voted  to  Keligion,  Justice,  or  the  mem-  the  arclfitect’s  work  as  a  failure  and  an 

ory  of  the  mighty  dead,  have,  in  their  impertinence.  Ilis  business  was  first  to 

noble  pur})08cs,  elements  of  grandeur  make  a  habitable  house  and  a  good  hall, 

auxiliary  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  ef-  suited  acconling  to  the  jirinciples  of 

1  feet  of  any  beauty  they  may  ]K>ssess.  acoustics  for  hearing  music.  Only  when 

Thus  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  he  had  secured  corafoitable  habitability  ■ 

i  the  universal  principle  of  all  the  Arts,  and  unshuttered  sound  was  he  at  liberty  I 

1  deCArt  pour  VArt,  “Art  for  Art's  sake,  to  think  of  architectural  beauty.  i 

having  no  other  pur)x)se,”  must  lie  mod-  The  scojie  of  pure  Art  in  Architecture 
I  ifie<l as reganis  Architecture — “Art  hav-  being  narrowed  by  the  exclusion  of  all 

ing  tlie  end  of  Art  (i.  e.,  Beauty)  for  its  such  buildings  as  we  have  considered,  | 

predominant  pur|x>se,  and  some  elevated  and  all  those  which  must  obviously  be  . 

utility  for  its  subordinate  purjHise.”  classed  along  with  them,  there  remain  f 

The  buildings  which  ni.ay  or  may  not  only  two  descriptions  of  edifices  whose  ! 

be  thus  classed  as  lH‘longing  to  pure  jxisition  is  to  lie  determined,  namely,  | 

Art,  m:iy  now  be  sutticiently  easily  de-  Heligious  Edifices  and  Monuments.  We  ' 

fined.  All  kinds  of  human  alnxles —  will  discuss  these  questions  as  carefully 

!  palaces,  c:istles,  houses,  cottages;  all  as  possible.  ‘ 

!  kinds  of  business  erections — f'actories,  Ist,  Are  religious  edifices  susceptible 

warehouses,  8ho|>s,  markets,  schools,  of  Ixjcoming  works  of  pure  art?  Two 

must  necessarily  bo  excluded.  The  j  very  different  ideas  of  what  is  a  religious 

architect  who  designs  such  buildings  tslifice  may  be  traced  among  mankind. 

!  is  calksl  u]x>n  to  consider  first  of  ;ill  tlie  .  To  the  old  Greek  a  temple  was  a  house 

r  utility  of  his  work ;  what  the  j»eoj)le  who  of  the  gods,  wherein  the  blessed  and 

1  will  inhabit  his  house  or  use  his  school  l>eautifui  Immortals  sojourned  to  receive 

will  require  for  their  accomimxlation.  the  homage  of  men.  To  the  modem  i 

The  walls,  corridors,  and  chamlx^rs  must  English  Protestant  a  church  is  man’s 

I  be  constructed  of  the  size  and  form  they  place  of  prayer,  whereto  he  resorts  to  f 

I  will  need,  whether  by  so  doing  they  ac-  perform  exercises  of  devotion  (more  con-  \ 

^  cord  or  disaccord  with  the  ends  of  Art  veniently  paid  there  than  elsewhere),  ad-’  ‘ 

I  He  must  make  windows,  not  because  dressed  to  a  Being  w'ho  is  equally  pres-  j 

the  beauty  of  his  iai;ade  will  be  im-  ent  in  all  other  places.  Between  these  I 

proved  by  them,  but  because  the  inhabit-  two  opposite  conceptions  lie  a  hundred 

ants  of  his  rooms  wdll  require  light.  He  shades  of  belief  which  have  called  into 

ij  must  build  cliimneys,  not  because  chim-  existence  fanes  intended  for  every  form  > 
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of  worship  ranp:ing  from  the  most  mate-  j 
rul  to  the  most  spiritual. 

When  we  conceive  of  a  temple  as  a  i 
house  for  such  a  being  of  beauty  and  j 
|)ower  as  one  of  the  old  gods  of  Olym-  I 
pus,  it  is  clear  that  the  office  of  the  archi-  j 
tect  w'ould  be  simply  to  design  the  most 
perfectly  beautiful  house  he  could  imag- : 
ine— an  ideal  edifice  uniting  every  ele¬ 
ment  of  grandeur  and  grace.  In  doing  j 
this,  the  idea  of  beauty  would  be  his  pri- 
man)  idea,  just  as  in  the  case  of  an  archi¬ 
tect  building  a  modeim  mansion,  the  idea 
of  utility  would  be  primarv’.  llegard  for 
convenience  of  worshippers  would  be 
secondary  to  the  Greek  architect,  just  as 
beauty  would  be  secondary  to  the  mod¬ 
em  one.  Here,  then,  the  Greek  would 
work  in  tlie  field  of  Pure  Art.  Ilis  edi¬ 
fice  would  be  as  strictly  a  work  of  Art, 
mled  by  the  principle,  de  f  Art  jwur  tAti, 
as  that  of  any  sculptor  or  painter. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  conceive 
of  a  Protestant  church  as  a  place  for  the 
performance  of  human  exercises  of  devo¬ 
tion,  it  is  clear  that  the  office  of  the  archi¬ 
tect  of  such  a  church  is  before  all  tliinirs 
to  design  a  building  calculated  to  fulfil 
that  puTjiose  by  such  arrangement  of 
size,  sha|>e,  light,  sound,  as  shall  best 
enable  the  congregation  to  go  through 
the  offices  therein  to  be  performed.  A 
church  in  which  the  people  can  not  see  or 
hear  the  minister,  or  the  minister  con¬ 
veniently  perform  his  rites,  or  in  which 
the  music  is  badly  heart!,  or  light,  or  air, 
or  w’anntli,  or  means  of  entrance  and 
egress  deficient — a  church  with  any  such 
defects  is  a  failure,  however  lieautiful  its 
architecture  may  be.  Tnie,  the  archi¬ 
tect,  after  aecurivg  these  objects,  ought,  if 
])08sible,  to  add  further  such  lieauty  and 
solemnity  of  style  as  may  serve  to  im¬ 
press  the  minds  of  the  congregation  wdtii 
sentiments  befitting  religious  service. 
But  although  this  secondary  duty  of  the 
architect  might  at  first  sight  apfiear  a 
primary  one  (and  would  probably  be  so 
considered  by  minds  of  the  High  Church 
type),  it  can  not  strictly  be  so  accounted. 
Protestants  frequent  their  churches  not 
to  undergo  ae.sthetic  infiuences,  but  to 
join  in  certain  fonns  of  worship  and  to 
listen  to  certain  predications.  If  they 
are  all  the  time  vainly  struggling  against 
adverse  physical  conditions  preventing 
them  from  heanng  their  minister,  seeing 


their  prayer-liooks,  assuming  proper  pos¬ 
tures,  or  enjoying  such  an  atmosphere  as 
may  leave  their  lungs  free  from  irritation, 
it  is  plain  enough  th-at  the  moat  imnres- 
sive  architecture  can  do  little  to  solem¬ 
nize  their  minds.  The  architect  of  such 
a  church  will  have  made  a  gross  mistake 
in  building  even  the  most  Wautiful  edi¬ 
fice  w’ith  these  defects.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  special  requirements  of  a  north¬ 
ern  climate,  and  of  the  more  Calvinistic 
forms  of  Protestanism  unite  every  possi¬ 
ble  difficulty  and  disadvantage  -in  the 
way  of  sacred  architecture,  just  as  the 
climate  and  simple  sacrifices  of  (iTooev. 
afforded  it  every  possible  ailvantage  and 
facility.  A  really  lieautiful  edifice,  suit¬ 
ed  to  Evangelical  worship  on  an  English 
winter's  day,  mav  lx*  said  to  be  an  im¬ 
possibility  ;  and  it  is  a  fortunate  coinci- 
denix;  that  the  same  minds  which  prefer 
such  worship  should  lie  usually  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  architectural  beauty.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  not  to  be  too  contemptuously  dis¬ 
missed,  whether,  afler  ail,  the  sup|>osed 
revival  of  church  architecture  in  England 
has  not  been  a  mistake,  and  whether  the 
much-abuse<l  square  chaj>els  and  churches 
of  sixty  or  eighty  years  ago,  with  their 
direct  and  simple  suitability  to  the  actual 
nt*cessitie8  of  the  ni/ttis  to  be  )»erfonne«l 
in  them,  were  not  in  better  taste  (supjios- 
ing  them  to  lie  handsome  .and  gnive  of 
their  kind)  than  all  our  recent  mcdioival 
imitations. 

Catholic  churches  and  cathedrals  h.ave 
a  much  nearer  claim  to  be  works  of  jmre 
Art  than  Protestant  ones ;  and  for  this 
reason,  tli.at  they  resemble  much  more  in 
character  the  Greek  temple  than  the  Pro¬ 
testant  jtlace  of  prayer.  A  Catholic 
church,  m  the  first  jilace,  always  contains 
the  Host — believed  to  be  a  divine  jtre- 
sonce,  specially  locatetl  within  the  build¬ 
ing  ;  commonly,  also,  it  is  the  shrine  of 
some  dead  saint,  over  whose  Ixmes  the 
edifice  is  a  sacred  monument  Although 
prayers  are  used,  the  chief  religious  ser¬ 
vice  (namely  the  mass)  hardly  rofjuires 
any  arrangement  for  the  congregation  ; 
nor  even  for  the  occasion.al  sermon  is 
preparation  made  beyond  a  pul[)it  fixed 
against  some  convenient  column.  The 
processions,  for  w'hich  space  is  wanted, 
afford  rather  scope  for  the  architect’s 
ideas  of  grandeur  than  any  check  to  his 
fancy.  When  we  add  to  all  this  tliat  in 
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the  lands  where  Romanism  survives  in 
splendor,  the  climate  exonerates  the 
builder  from  all  care  for  warmth  and  lip^ht, 
we  have  assuredly  found  reasons  enough 
why  Catholic  architecture  has  been 
always  a  great  and  noble  Art>  and 
Protestant  architecture  a  veiy  different 
thing. 

Moslem  mosques,  again,  are  simply 
places  of  prayer;  but  the  forms  of  prayer 
to  be  {(eiformed  therein  are  so  simple, 
the  climate  of  Mahometan  countries  so 
incx.'icting,  that  in  desitrning  them  the 
architect  is  left  almost  wholly  free  to  fol¬ 
low  the  guidance  of  beauty.  He  has 
only  to  plan  lieautiful  courts,  or  shaded 
or  great,  lofty  halls,  where  the 
Faithful  might  freely  enter  and  depart 
at  will,  finding  therein  ample  space  and 
perfect  calm  and  solemnity  for  private 
devotion,  or  for  o<‘casional  listening  to 
some  reader  of  the  Koran.  The  strong 
religious  and  artistic  genius  of  the  Arab 
race  has  found  accordingly  in  Architect¬ 
ure  the  free  field  denied  to  it  in  sculp¬ 
ture.  A  lieautiful  mosque  is  not  an  ideal 
House  of  the  Gods,  but  an  ideal  Outer 
Court  of  Heaven — the  most  solemn  and 
grand  and  sacred  place  the  architect  could 
design. 

It  would  detain  us  too  long  to  glance 
at  the  relation  to  jmre  Art  held  b^  Egy])- 
tian  temples,  Hindoo,  Buddhist,  and 
Guebre  temples,  Dniid  circles,  and  that 
first  Temjile  of  Zion,  whose  architecture, 
could  we  recover  it,  w’ould  probably  af¬ 
ford  the  most  perfect  instance  of  purely 
ideal  Art,  inspirwl  by  the  highest  vener¬ 
ation.  A  building  which  should  liear  in 
Architecture  the  rank  which  Isaiah  liears 
in  Poetry  would  be  a  glorious  fane  in¬ 
deed  !  Probably,  as  regards  heathen 
temples,  the  architects  were  usually  little 
tramniele<i  by  such  utilitarian  considera¬ 
tions  ns  disturb  those  of  our  churches, 
and  remained  fiee  to  design  as  much 
beauty  as  their  artistic  and  scientific  at¬ 
tainments  permitted  them  to  conceive  or 
execute. 

Religious  buildings,  then,  we  conclude,  I 
may  either  belong  to  the  class  of  pure  i 
Archite<‘tural  Art,  or  have  no  right  to 
aim  at  lieing  works  of  Art  at  all.  The 
Parthenon  was  pure  Art.  A  London 
church,  designed  to  admit  a  thousand 
people  to  “sit  under”  a  fashionable  preach¬ 
er,  only  becomes  incongruous  and  ridic-  ^ 


I  ulous  when  it  makes  pretensions  to  being 
■  a  work  of  Art. 

I  2.  Monuments,  whether  actual  tombs, 

1  or  cenotaphs,  or  trophies,  or  memorials 
:  of  any  kind,  are  obviously  at  present  the 
surest  form  in  which  we  can  practice 
I  Architecture.  Their  purpose,  even  if  it 
include  the  inhumation  x)f  a  corpse,  leaves 
j  the  architect  free  to  design  w'hatever 
I  edifice  may  seem  to  him  most  beautiful 
i  as  representing  the  sentiment  of  Grief  or 
I  Triumph,  which  the  monument  is  intend- 
'  ed  to  perpetuate.* 

Thus,  in  conclusion,  we  find  that  to 
judge  of  Architt*ctnre  as  Art  we  must 
exclude  from  view  the  great  majority  of 
buildings,  and  confine  our  attention  to 
such  temples,  mosques,  cathedrals,  and 
monuments  of  all  kinds  as  may  reveal 
the  architect’s  conception  of  Beauty  free¬ 
ly  developed  without  regard  to  utilita¬ 
rian  aims. 

How  does  the  primary  creative  Art  of 
Architecture  which  remains  after  such 
elimination  meet  thedefinition  with  which 
we  started,  viz.,  that  all  Primary  Art  is 
derived  from  God’s  revelation  of  the 
Beautiful  through  his  w'orks?  Archi¬ 
tecture  does  not  copy  nature  as  poetry, 
sculpture,  and  painting  do.  How  can 
w’e  affii-m  it  is  derived  from  it  at  all  ? 

It  must  be  avowed  that  the  relation 
between  architecture  and  nature  is  not 
quite  of  that  same  kind  as  that  between 
nature  and  the  three  great  arts  we  have 
named.  Tnie  that  a  great  deal  of  archi¬ 
tectural  form  is  imitated  from  nature. 
Columns  were  undoubtedly  copied  from 
the  stems  of  trees,  which  had  originally 
in  the  j)rimitive  wooden  buildings  held 
the  [dace  of  supports.  The  capitals  were 
co[)ied  by  the  Egyptians  from  palms  and 
lotus ;  and  by  the  Greeks  fij-st  from  the 
simple  beveling  of  the  wood,  as  in  Doric 
— from  the  horns  of  the  sacrificial  rams, 
or  the  curling  locks  of  women,  in  Ionic ; 
and,  lastly,  for  the  Corinthian  (according 
to  the  familiar  legend  told  by  Vitruvius 
of  Callimachus)  f^ra  the  basket  of  toys 

*  It  in  a  ninKular  proof  how  little  the  true  prin- 
ciplcB  of  those  matters  are  sought  for  among  us, 
that  it  should  have  become  a  fashion  of  late  in 
England  to  make  even  monuments  serve  a  double 
purpose,  and  to  attempt  to  combine  adorning 
churches  with  colored  glass  windows  ahd  record¬ 
ing  the  memory  of  some  de]jarted  friend.  The 
very  idea  of  a  monument  is  nullified  by  this  inge¬ 
nious  device  so  much  in  favor  with  the  clergy. 
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laid  over  a  sprouting  acanthus,  by  a  nurse 
mourning  at  a  young  girl’s  grave.  Fan¬ 
ciful  resemblances  fur  these  orders  have 
been  drawn  yet  further ;  and  we  are  told 
(most  erroneously)  tliat  the  Doric  repre¬ 
sents  the  pro]>ortioiis  of  a  man,  the  Ionic 
of  a  woman,  and  the  Corinthian  of  the 
girl  from  whose  tomb  it  took  its  birth. 
In  Gothic  architecture,  again,  the  inter¬ 
lacing  tracery  of  the  roof  may  well  have 
been  suggested  by  the  crossing  branches 
of  the  forest — the  columns  being  trunks 
of  stately  trees,  and  the  capitals  bearing 
bunches  of  grapes,  nests  of  birds,  human 
faces,  or  (as  in  Milan)  figures  of  saints 
and  angels.  But  these  and  all  other  de¬ 
tails  of  ornament,  obviously  copieil  from 
natural  objects,  can  not  be  really  smd  to 
prove  architecture  a  derivation  from  na¬ 
ture  in  the  sense  in  which  B<;ulpture  and 
painting  are  so.  Much  of  what  is  most 
lK‘autiful  in  architecture  is  also  the  most 
remote  from  any  traiis<^‘ript  of  natural 
beauty,  either  literal  or  idealized.  Bather 
is  there  a  formal  repetition  and  conven¬ 
tional  representation  of  such  objects  as 
are  copied,  altogether  adverse  to  nature. 
The  relation  of  architecture  to  nature 
must  be  quite  other  than  this,  to  give  it 
the  rank  it  actually  holds  among  the  pri¬ 
mary  arts.  What  luay  this  true  relation 
bet 

In  dLsoussing  the  subject  of  Music  we 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  repre¬ 
sented  nature  inasmuch  as  it  represented 
kttman  nature,  the  passions  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  soul  of  man ;  and  of  these 
such  only  as  are  beautiful — in  other  words, 
it  was  a  true  )trimar)'  art  l>y  being  “  di- 
rec^Uy  derive<i  from  (rod’s  revelation 
through  nature” — the  nature  of  his  high¬ 
est  creature.  Now,  it  w'ould  appear  that 
architecture  is  similarly  thus  deriveil  from 
the  beautiful  in  human  nature  only.  It 
represents  a  certain  numl)er  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  natural  to  man,  w’hich  are  Wauti- 
ful  in  themselves,  and  which  find  in  it  an 
expression,  if  not  similar  to  that  they 
find  in  Music,  yet  of  parallel  ]>ower.  The 
imjiression,  for  instance,  of  religious  awe 
conveyed  by  an  oratorio  of  Handel,  and 
the  same  impression  conveyed  by  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Milan  Cathedral,  are  probably 
as  nearly  equivalent  to  the  individuals 
susceptive  of  their  respective  influences, 
as  the  power  of  any  two  Arts  w'ell  may 
be.  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that 


the  sentiments  capable  of  being  repre¬ 
sented  in  Architecture  are  exceedingly 
restricted  in  number,  compared  to  those 
at  the  disposal  of  the  musical  composer ; 
and  that  though  both  are  limited  to  beau¬ 
tiful  sentiments,  excluding  all  things  mean 
and  base,  the  architect  is  com|)elled  to 
choose  among  l>eautiful  feelings  the  few 
which  can  be  rendered  by  his  art.  Reli¬ 
gious  Awe,  Solemnity,  Praise,  bright 
and  fanciful  Joy,  Triumph,  Mourning, 
may  be  said  nearly  to  exhaust  the  list  of 
the  sentiments  reproducible  by  architec¬ 
ture.* 

The  Primary  Art  of  Architecture, 
judged  by  the  foregoing  principles,  will 
in  all  ca.ses  have  its  value  detcrminetl,  first, 
by  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  na¬ 
tural  human  sentiment  which  the  archi¬ 
tect  has  repro<hiced ;  secondly,  by  the 
power  with  which  such  sentiment  has 
been  so  embodied,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  building  will  inqiressthe  8j>ec- 
tator  with  the  same  sentiment ;  ‘  thirdly, 
by  the  adherence  to  those  principles  of 

*  A*  rxani|>k-a  of  carh  we  majr  iiiHtancc  tbe 
earlier  Egyjitian  tcnn>lca,  »och  Druid  renminit  m 
Kamak  and  Stonehenge,  and  auch  ('hnatian 
rhurrhes  u  the  Ibdr  Se|mlchre,  San  I^ixaro  at 
Cypru*,  San  Lurenao  at  Rtsiie,  WiiichcHicr,  etc., 
a*  diKplayina  |irufoiind  reliKiuiw  Awe.  'I’he 
nioa(|uei«  of  Cairo  and  of  India,  the  Parthenon, 
the  I'lrutnin  temples,  the  Pantheon,  all  partake 
of  both  aolcmnitr  and  ((larifrinK  Praiae,  the  latter 
aontiment  lieinK  altoftcther  embodied  in  the  majea- 
tic  Hplcndur  of  St.  Peter’a,  the  chureh  which  ia  in 
architecture  what  the  'Tc  Deuin  ia  in  niuaic. 
A^ain,  the  feeling  of  .Joy,  full  of  hrifrht  and  play¬ 
ful  fancy,  waa  repreaentud  br  graceful  fanea  like 
that  of  Veata  in  Rome,  or  t(ie  nuinreloua  octagon 
at  Rnallioc,  and  jierhaiw  by  aome  of  the  |iagodaa  of 
the  Eoat.  Triuin|th  haa  had  ita  arrhc^  tro|>hiea, 
and  colnmna  from  the  daya  of  Sewiatria  to  our  own, 
the  aoleron  |*roatyle  temple  of  Nemeaia  at  Rham- 
uua  twhoac  atatue  waa  fiamed  of  the  lii<N-k  Xentea 
had  bnsight  to  make  hia  own  tro)>hy\  being  ita 
grarcat  ty|)e,  and  the  airy  little  |M>cin  in  marble  to 
Apteral  V’ictory  on  the  Athenian  Acropolia,  ita 
lighteat  fancy.  For  Miainiing,  alaal  there  ia  no 
age  «>r  land  where  Death  haa  not  left  hia  mark,  and 
where  aome  grave — from  tlie  cairn  and  harrow  of 
the  aarage,  to  the  Lycian  Mauaolcum  or  Egyptian 
Pyramid— doea  not  re|)reacnt  that  ever-recurring 
oentiment  of  humanity. 

Marveluua  indeed  ia  it  that  it  ahoukl  be  within 
the  power  of  architecture  to  reprodut'e  all  theoe 
feelinga  through  auch  meana  aa  are  at  our  diapoaal 
— the  arrangement  of  walla  and  colnmna  and 
alThe^  the  play  of  light  and  ahadc,  and  the  inter¬ 
change  of  forma  graceful  or  maasire.  Not  more 
marrclouo,  however,  than  the  familiar  magic  of 
music,  which  by  quicker  or  slower  nioveroenta  of 
sharper  or  lower  sounds,  touches  every  chord  of 
our  hearto. 
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proportion  and  balance  nrhich  obtain 
throughout  Nature,  and  being  founded 
on  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  dynamics, 
apply  equally  to  all  works  either  of  Art 
or  Nature.  Tlie  poetrjf  of  the  architetit- 
ure  will  be  determined  by  the  hrst  and 
second  conditions — the  mence  and  nkill  of 
the  architect  by  the  third. 

Secondary  or  repro<luctive  architecture 
is  of  far  more  diihcult  definition  than  any 
other  form  of  secondary  art  ITie  line 
between  it  and  primary  or  (treative  archi¬ 
tecture  is  exceedingly  hard  to  draw,  for 
the  questions  might  be  equally  asked : 
Is  there  any  architecture  wholly  original  ? 
and,  is  there  any  architecture  merely  re- 
pro<luced  t  So  very  large  a  share  of  the 
art  is  engiossed  by  what  we  have  just 
described  as  its  s<dentific  as  distinguished 
from  its  poetic  elements,  and  this  scien¬ 
tific  {»art  is  so  necessarily  traditional, 
that  to  ordinary  eyes,  one  building  may 
almost  seem  to  have  grow'n  out  of  an¬ 
other,  in  a  sort  of  Darwinian  succession, 
by  “  natural  selection,”  in  utd^roken  series 
sin<*e  the  first  primates  of  our  mce,  half 
gorillas,  half  men,  built  themselves  wig¬ 
wams  in  the  forests  of  a  forgotten  worhl. 
Each  style  has  1)1*00  gradually’  developed 
— the  (ireek  from  the  Kgj’ptian,  the  Sar¬ 
acenic  from  the  Greek,  the  Norman  and 
Early  English  from  the  Saracenic,  and 
from  them  again  the  Decorated,  l’erj)en- 
dicular,  an<i  Tudor,  in  regular  succession, 
till  the  Palladian  (descending  by  another 
peiligree  tlirough  the  Koiuan  from  the 
same  Greek  origin)  met  again  the  north¬ 
ern  line  of  tratlition  and  completed,  as  it 
would  seem,  the  circle  of  our  inventions, 
seeing  that  Europe  has  been  well-nigh 
barren  of  new  architecture  ever  since. 
Yet  in  each  transition,  and  in  each  in¬ 
stance  of  each  style,  there  was  assuredly 
roi)m  for  the  true  artist,  while  using  the 
science  of  his  predecessors,  to  emlxaly 
fresh  )>oetry  in  his  work.  The  likeness 
l>etween  buildings  of  the  same  country 
and  age  is  after  all  only  the  same  kind 
of  likeness  which  may  be  found  between 
the  ))oeras,  paintings,  or  musical  airs  of 
any  one  epoch  and  nation.  It  only  be¬ 
trays  the  general  taste  then  and  there 
prevailing.  Hence  Primary  Architect¬ 
ure  must  be  acoounte<l  such  as  reveals  : 
some  fresh  poetical  feeling — some  new 
ideas  of  beauty  derived  directly  from  the  , 
human  sentiments  in  the  architect’s  | 


mind.  The  architect  must  say  some¬ 
thing  to  the  spectator — something  which 
has  not  been  said  in  the  same  way  be¬ 
fore — something  which  is  a  revelation  of 
a  natural  and  l>eautiful  human  sentiment. 
He  must  make  awe,  joy,  praise,  triumph, 
or  mourning,  express  themselves  through 
his  work  as  they  have  not  hitherto  been 
expres8e<l  through  any  jirevious  work 
of  architecture.  True  secondary  archi¬ 
tecture  must  be  such  as  reproduces  pri¬ 
mary  architecture,  retaining  all  its  beau¬ 
ty,  and  repeating  its  expression  of  the 
same  sentiments.  To  effect  such  rejiro- 
duction  by  servile  co|)ying  would  mani¬ 
festly  merit  small  praise ;  and  the  vari- 
,  ances  of  ]K>sition,  materials,  and  climate, 
are  all  so  great  that  actual  imitation  in 
architecture  is  less  feasible  than  in  any 
other  art.  A  successful  repro<luctioii  of 
a  fine  edifice  must  needs  involve  a  very 
con.siderable  share  of  taste  and  skill,  or 
we  find  in  its  stead  such  a  caricature 
of  a  Greek  temple  as  the  Parisian  Made¬ 
leine — the  fiowmg  and  undulating  lines 
of  the  original  change<l  for  hartl,  sharp 
angles ;  and  the  glistening  M'hite  marble 
replaced  by  whity-brown  columns,  built 
up  in  pitiful  little  drums,  like  a  set  of 
pieces  from  a  liackgammon-table,  and 
making,  with  the  fiutings,  a  cros»-bar 
like  a  tartan  plaid. 

ITie  merit  of  secondary  architectural 
art  of  course  must  be  determinetl  like 
other  secondary  arts :  first,  by  the  beauty 
of  the  original  it  reproiluccs  ;  secondly, 
by  the  ))erfection  witli  which  the  poetry 
of  the  original  is  translated  and  its  scir 
ence  and  skill  successfully  revealed. 

Artists  of  the  tertiaiy  or  receptive  or¬ 
der  in  architecture  are  numerous  enough, 
so  far  as  a  rudimentary  sense  of  architect¬ 
ural  grandeur  nuiy  go;  but  very  few  in  the 
degree  of  a  thoroughly  cultivated  sense  of 
the  art  Almost  every  one  is  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  some  intlueuce  from  majestic  build¬ 
ings;  but  the  delicate  appreciation  of 
tlieir  special  beauties  is  a  thing  rarely  to 
be  found,  lieceptive  art  in  architecture 
may  be  estimated,  first,  by  the  character 
of  the  work  whose  impression  is  felt; 
seoondly,  by  the  strength  and  fulness  of 
the  impression ;  thirdly,  by  the  technical 
knowl^ge  of  the  science  of  architecture, 
and  discrimination  of  taste  in  judging  of 
its  application.  This  last  condition  (as 
ha))peus  in  all  arts)  continually  is  mis- 
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taken  for  the  complete  receptive  sense  it- ' 
self ;  and  those  who  can  discuss  fluently 
the  merits  of  the  details  of  a  stnicture, 
and  the  strict  appropriateness  of  the  dec¬ 
orations  of  the  different  styles,  assume 
the  position  of  connoisseurs  in  architect¬ 
ure,  when  their  minds  and  hearts  remain 
wholly  unmoved  by  the  poetry  which 
speaks  throufjh  the  entire  edifice.  An¬ 
other  not  less  common  error  is  that  which 
discloses  itself  by  the  frequent  observa¬ 
tion,  “I  admire  classic  architecture ;  Ido 
not  care  for  Gothic,”  or  nee  versd.  The 
different  styles  express  different  thinjrs — 
diflTerent  beautiful  human  sentiments. 
The  receptive  sense  of  architecture  should 
make  a  man  able  to  read  and  sym¬ 
pathize  with  each  varied  expression,  as 
with  the  grave  and  gay  moods  of  a  poet, 
and  to  comprehend  alike  the  high  Joy 
of  the  old  Athepian,  uttered  through  the 
matchless  symmetry  and  perfection  of 
form  of  his  temples,  between  w’hose 
W'hite  columns  the  blue  sky  of  Greece 
and  the  dancing  waves  of  Salaniis  are 
gleaming;  and  the  solemn  Awe  of  the 
mediaeval  Christian,  s)^K>ken  through  the 
vast  dim  cathedrals  of  uncertain  form  and 
overa'helming  grandeur,  whose  dull  gray 
stones  re})eat  the  gloom  of  the  cold  cloudy 
North.  Each  is  beautiflil  in  its  place ; 
and  to  be  dead  to  the  impression  of  either 
is  to  lack  the  power  of  rdceirfng  the  art 
of  architecture. 

Scrulpture  holds  among  the  great  arts  a 
position  easy  to  be  defined.  Its  office  is 
to  reproduce  the  beautv  revealed  in  na¬ 
ture  through  Form.  W’ith  this  alone  it 
is  concerned,  and  among  such  beautiful 
forms  its  dignity  demands  that  it  should 
choose  the  highest  only.  The  human 
form,  supreme  in  beauty,  occupies  it  pri¬ 
marily  ;  then  such  combinations  as  fancy 
may  create,  by  uniting  the  human  and 
the  animal,  as  for  example,  in  centaurs, 
fauns,  satyrs,  angels,  and  sphinxes,  and 
the  human-headed  bulls  and  lions  of  the 
Assyrians.  Lastly,  in  actual  animals 
of  the  highest  class,  horses,  lions,  leop¬ 
ards,  Ac.  Below  these  (although  the 
Cow  of  MjTon  was  greatly  admired  by 
the  ancients,  and  Alcibiades’  Dog  and 
the  Wild  Boar  of  the  Mercato  Nuovo  of 
Florence  by  ourselves),  the  beauty  of  the 
lower  creatures  is  hardly  great  enough 
to  suffice  for  the  dignity  of  scul|)ture,  ex¬ 
cept  as  accessories  to  the  human  figure. 


The  beauty  revealed  through  form  by 
the  sculptor  is  not  exclusively  physical 
beauty.  The  beautiful  or  grand  passions 
and  sentiments  of  human  natui-e — and 
even  those  of  animal  nature — are  also 
his  domain.  The  ifSo?  (expression),  as  the 
old  Greeks  called  such  revelation  of  pas¬ 
sion  or  sentiment,  either  made  through 
action,  or  traits  of  emotion  on  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  a  statue,  is  a  large  part  of  the 
sculptor's  art ;  indeed  no  statue  could  be 
considered  a  tnie  work  of  Art  which  was 
deficient  in  such  expression.  But  the 
limits  of  this  expression  are  to  the  sculj)- 
tor  exceedingly  narrow  as  compared  to 
those  of  other  artists.  He  is  liounded 
far  more  than  the  poet,  musician,  or 
painter,  as  to  the  passions  or  sentiments 
»e  may  attempt  to  represent  at  all ;  and 
even  among  tnose  which  are  at  his  op¬ 
tion  to  use,  he  is  called  upon  to  exercise 
the  strictest  reticence  in  the  representa¬ 
tion  lest  he  transgress  the  limits  not 
merely  of  the  Beautiful  but  of  the  Dig¬ 
nified.  “  Ex])ression,”  s.ays  Winkelmann, 
“  ch.anges  the  fe.aturea  of  the  face,  and 
consequently  alters  those  forms  which 
constitute  beauty.  The  greater  the 
change  the  more  unfavorable  it  is  to 
beauty.”  Therefore,  expression,  instead 
of  being  driven  as  by  the  dram.ati8t  to 
the  titmost  verge  of  veracity,  must  by 
the  8culj)torbe  confined  to  the  very  calm¬ 
est  and  most  chastened  indication.  Ju¬ 
piter  makes  Olympus  tremble,  but  only, 
as  Ilomer  says:  “by  the  bending  of  his 
eyebrows.”  Apollo’s  wrath  against  the 
Python  he  slays  is  revealed  only  by  the 
ojten,  breathing  nostril  of  the  statue  in 
the  Vatican.  Even  Niobe’s  maternal 
anguish  onlv  changes  her  to  stony  de¬ 
spair  ;  and  Laiicoon  in  his  agony  strives 
for  self-control  as  much  as  for  relief 
As  a  mesins  of  reproducing  his  sub¬ 
jects,  the  sculptor  has  at  his  disposal  ei¬ 
ther  the  j)erfect  Statue  “  in  the  round,” 
or  Belief,  u  hich  may  be  so  high  ns  to  l)e 
nearly  complete  statuary’,  or  of  middle 
hight,  or  bas-relief,  or  again  intaglio-rile- 
mto  or  perfect  intaglio.  For  size  he  has 
no  limit  to  his  art  from  such  colossi  as 
that  of  Rhoiies  and  the  Sphinx  and  the 
statue  of  Carlo  Borromeo,  to  the  tiniest 
coin  or  gem  on  which  his  design  can  bo 
executed.  For  material  he  bas  clay, 
wax,  wood,  marble,  stone,  ivory,  and 
metal,  and  their  imitations  and  substi- 
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tutes.  Here  we  come  on  the  great  me-  ! 
cbaiii(;al  peculiarity  of  the  ait.  Only 
through  the  means  of  a  perfectly  ductile 
material  (such  as  clay  or  wax)  is  it  possi- 
ble  for  the  sculptor  to  ])roduce  his  most 
perfect  fonns  at  their  first  creation.  But 
these  materials,  which  alone  meet  the 
necessity  of  cieation,  are  generally  unfit¬ 
ted  to  be  jiennanently  pre8er\’ed.  It  is 
needful,  therefore,  to  copy  the  image 
into  the  durable  material,  in  which  it  is 
finally  to  be  kept,  and  wherein  its  beauty 
can  be  thoroughly  displayed.  The  rela¬ 
tion,  then,  of  the  original  model  to  the , 
finished  statue  is  unique  among  the  arts. 
It  is  the  work  of  Art  itself — the  sculptor’s 
direct  derivation  from  nature  brought  to 
the  high  jierfection  within  his  jiower. 
Yet  it  is  not  tliis  which  the  world  beholds, 
but  its  copy,  which  the  sculptor  may  ei¬ 
ther  execute  himself,  or  may,  if  he  so 
please,  confide  to  any  one  capable  of 
thoroughly  reproducing  his  model  (if  any 
such  can  be  found).  The  sculptor  has  done 
his  task  when  he  has  resilized  in  Form  the 
beauty  he  designed.  It  may  or  may 
not  be  desirable  for  him  to  Imj  himself,  the 
marble-cutter,  and  finish  the  completed 
statue  with  his  own  hands;  but  if  he  do 
so,  it  will  only  make  him  the  re]>roducer 
and  cojiyist  of  his  own  work — the  mar¬ 
ble  will  lie  the  replica  by  the  master  of 
the  original  model.  Between  the  Archi¬ 
tect  who  merely  designs  his  edific*c  on 
jiafier  and  never  touches  stone  or  slate,  i 
and  the  Painter  who  actually  does  his 
work  with  liis  own  brush,  the  Sculptor 
thus  holds  a  half-way  position.  He 
sliares  accordingly  with  the  architect,  the 
poet,  and  the  musician  the  advantage 
that  his  work  raa^  be  indefinitely  multi¬ 
plied  without  his  interference.  lie  shares 
with  the  painter,  at  his  o])tion,  the  actu¬ 
al  manipulation  of  his  work.  I 

Sculpture  is  truly  creative  and  original 
when  it  is  directly  derived  from  the  beau- ! 
ty  revealed  through  Nature.  It  may  be¬ 
long  to  either  of  the  two  classes — that 
of  individual  portraiture,  wliich  profess¬ 
edly  aims  to  rt‘present  only  a  single  real 
personage  whose  lineaments  are  knowm 
to  us,  or  to  tliat  of  ideal  art,  which  aims 
to  represent  either  a  purely  imaginary 
being,  or  one  whose  actual  features  are 
unknown.  But  the  lines  between  these 
two  classes  of  sculpture  are  less  far  a]>art 
than  is  commonly  conceived ;  for  tliere 


can  be  no  good  portrait  which  does  not 
pailake  of  the  ideal,  nor  any  good  idea 
which  has  not  been  faithfully  derived  in 
its  parts  from  Nature.  The  difference 
lies  in  this,  that  the  portrait  statue  should 
assemble  the  traits  of  the  individual  it 
represents  in  all  its  higher  moods  and 
sentiments,  so  that  it  should  serve  as  a 
likeness  for  him,  not  at  one  special  place 
or  time,  but  every  where  and  at  all  times, 
and  even  (if  we  may  s]>eculate  so  far) 
l)ear  a  resemblance  to  whatever  form 
we  can  conceive  lus  spirit  to  wear  in  any 
future  state  of  existence.  The  ideal  sta¬ 
tue,  on  the  other  hand,  should  assemble 
the  traits,  not  of  one  j>erson,  but  of  many 
persons,  in  whom  the  special  character 
desired  to  l)e  represented  should  be  pe¬ 
culiarly  developed.* 

Even  in  the  ca.se  of  animal  sculfiture,  a 
certain  idealization  is  re^juired — a  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  finest  possible  forms  for  each 
feature  and  limb.  The  sculptor’s  duty 
is  to  see  with  illumined  eyes  the  l)eauty 
scattered  it  may  Ije  through  many  forms ; 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  portrait  statue, 
I'evealed  in  gleams  by  one  form,  and  then 
to  collect  all  such  scattered  rays  into  one 
focus.  Be  it  noticed,  also,  that  in  admit¬ 
ting  the  cla.sH  of  portrait  statues  to  rank 
as  works  of  Art,  it  can  only  be  under 
the  restriction  that  they  should  be  jK)r- 
t rails  of  persons,  beautiful  either  in  form 
or  expression.  The  one  sole  object  of 
pure  Art  iK'ing  to  create  beauty,  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  any  such  aim  as  the  recording 
of  the  features  of  an  individual  for  the 
.sake  of  affection  or  curiosity,  can  by  no 
means  be  recognized  as  c*ontributing  to 
a  work  of  Art 

As  to  the  strict  originality  of  a  work 
of  sculpture,  it  is  clear  that  it  must  be 
determined,  as  above  stated,  strictly  by 
the  fact  of  the  sculptor  having  personally 
studied  from  Nature,  and  not  by  the  fa<^ 

*  The  selection  of  the  mewt  beautiful  jMitii,  and 
their  harmoniouR  nnion  in  one  figure,  produced 
ideal  beauty,  which  is  therefore  no  metaphysical 
)  abstraction ;  so  that  the  ideal  is  not  toond  in  eve¬ 
ry  part  of  the  human  figure  taken  separately,  but 
can  be  ascritied  to  it  only  as  a  whole ;  for  beanties 
as  great  as  any  of  those  which  Art  has  ever  pro¬ 
duced  can  be  fimnd  singly  in  Nature — but  in  the 

entire  figure  Nature  must  yield  to  Art . 

By  the  Ideal  is  to  be  understood  merely  the 
highest  {lossiblc  beauty  of  the  whole  figure,  which 
can  hardiv  exist  in  Nature  in  the  same  high  de¬ 
gree  in  wkich  it  appears  in  some  statues. — Winck- 
elmaun’s  iliet.  Ancient  Art.  chap.  ii. 
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of  »ny  other  sculptor  havinj^,  or  not  i 
havinar,  studied  from  the  same  Nature  | 
before  him.  No  man’s  work  ceases  to  be  ! 
orij^nal  because  he  beholds  in  Nature  the  ' 
same  beauty  which  another  beheld  pre-  | 
\’iou8ly,  or  because  his  insifjht  leads  him  ' 
to  find  the  supreme  excellence  of  that ' 
same  particular  natural  beauty  alsq  dis-  ' 
covered  to  be  best  by  past  artists.  No-  ' 
thinaj,  for  instance,  can  be  more  idle  and  ' 
ignorant  than  to  reproach  a  modem 
sculptorMUth  being  merely  an  imitator  of 
the  Greeks,  if  at  the  same  time  it  can  be 
shown  that  he  only  draws  his  inspiration 
from  the  same  ever-fresh  natural  beauty 
which  theu’  consummate  taste  made  them 
discover  twenty  ages  ago  to  be  the  high¬ 
est  of  all.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  mod¬ 
em  sculptor,  instead  of  seeking  inspira^ 
tion  from  Nature,  merely  tries  to  obtain 
it  at  second-hand,  dther  from  the  Greeks 
or  any  other  artists,  he  does  cease  to  l>e 
a  creator  and  becomes  an  imitator.  The 
reproach  against  him  is  justified. 

The  value  of  a  work  of  sculpture  will 
be  determined,  first,  by  the  inherent ; 
beauty  of  its  subject,  in  which  consists 
the  jioetryof  the  work;  secondly,  by  the 
jjerfection  with  which  such  l>eauty  is ; 
rendered,  in  which  consist  the  science 
and  skill  of  the  work.  Tlie  best  of  all ' 
statues  would  be  one  representing  the 
highest  beauty  with  absolute  accuracy  as 
to  anatomy  and  absolute  perfection  as  to  ; 
manipulation.  I 

Secondary  or  Keproductive  Sculpture  ' 
is  the  nearest  jillied  to  its  j»rimary  of  all 
secondary  arts.  The  original  sculptor 
himself  is  commonly  for  half  his  time 
only  a  reproducer  in  marble  of  his  own  ' 
designs ;  and  if  he  delegate  that  office  to  | 
another  who  shall  finish  for  him  the  rough  i 
outline  left  by  the  stone-cutters  on  the 
block  into  a  perfect  copy  of  the  model,  I 
that  other  must  be,  so  far  as  science  or 
skill  is  concerned,  in  some  degree  a 
8culpU)r  too.  Even  for  the  poetry  of  his 
original  he  must  have  much  taste  to  exe- ' 
cute  his  work  to  perfection.  The  diffi- : 
culty  of  achieving  such  a  task  w’ell  is ' 
proved  by  the  facility  with  which  real 
art-critics  distinguish  ancient  copies  of 
sculpture  from  originals — even  when  the  j 
originals  no  longer  exist  for  comparison. 
Tlie  disjiroportion  between  the  perfection  j 
of  the  derign  and  the  incompleteness  of' 
the  performance,  with  the  fkiJnres  of  de- 1 


tails,  at  once  demonstrates  that  the  cop¬ 
yist  was  unecjual  to  the  undertaking  of 
really  producing  the  original.  Gem  en¬ 
graving,  cameo  cutting,  the  making  of 
coins  and  medals  from  the  designs  of 
sculptors,  are  all  fonns  of  Secomlary  or 
llejiroductive  sculpture  of  various  artis¬ 
tic  value.  Of  all  of  them  the  merits 
must  be  determined — First,  by  the  lieau- 
ty  of  the  original  work  which  they  copy; 
secondly,  by  the  jierfection  with  which 
they  reproduce  its  lieauty;  thirdly,  by 
the  degree  in  which  the  reprtxluction 
diflTers  from  a  more  copy,  and  aspires  to 
translate  the  original  into  a  new  langu.age 
of  art  ;  fourthly,  by  the  intrinsic  lieauty 
of  the  reproduction  itself. 

Tertiary  or  Receptive  Art  is  more  rare 
in  sculpture  than  in  any  other  art;  espe¬ 
cially  IS  it  so  in  England.  Instead  of 
judging  statues  by  their  resemblance  to 
lieautiful  human  forms,  we  guess  at  what 
human  fonns  may  be  from  the  few  sta¬ 
tues  within  our  observation.  And  this 
ignorance  (inevitable  in  our  climate  and 
with  our  civilization)  by  no  means  stops 
short  at  the  anatomical  merits  of  sculp¬ 
ture.  We  are  equ.allv  in  the  dark  as  to 
its  poetry.  At  our  International  Exhi¬ 
bitions  it  is  not  a  little  deplorable  to  be¬ 
hold  jostling  crowds  gathered  around 
some  second-rate  w’ork,  and  listen  to  the 
enthusiastic  remarks  they  make  —  on 
what?  On  the  feeling  displayed?  the 
lieauty  of  the  face  or  figure?  or  life-like 
attitude?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  On  the 
cleverness  with  which  marble  is  in.ade  to 
look  like  a  craj)e  veil,  or  a  piece  of  lace, 
or  a  shower  of  juimice-stones,  or  (in  one 
notable  instance)  a  rush-bottomed  chiur ! 
Oh,  triumph  of  the  m.ajestio  art  of  I*hi- 
dias  and  Fraxiteles  and  Michael  Ange¬ 
lo — a  nish-lK>ttome<l  chair!  We  have 
reached  the  bathos  of  receptive  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  can  no  furtlier  descend.  To 
see  the  lx?auty  of  the  most  beautiful  sta¬ 
tues — to  feel  all  that  the  sculptor  means 
us  to  feel,  and  then  appreciate  the  tech¬ 
nical  merits  of  his  work — these  are  the 
conditions  of  True  Receptiveness  in  sculp¬ 
ture.  How  far  we  are  from  a  general  en¬ 
joyment  thereof  it  is  needless  to  tell. 

Pmnting  is  the  last  great  Art — the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  beauty  revealed  in  na¬ 
ture  both  through  Form  and  Color.  The 
scope  of  this  Art  is  far  wider  than  that 
of  either  of  those  we  have  been  last  con- 
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Biderinp,  inasmuch  as  it  embraces,  first,  | 
the  beautiful  in  human  nature — both  the  l 
beauty  of  form  and  of  color,  and  also  of 
an  expression  ranging  through  every  sen- ! 
timent  and  passion  which  can  partake  of 
beauty,  and  whose  representation  need 
not  be  limited  within  such  bounds  of! 
repose  as  those  imposed  hy  sculjiture.  i 
Secondly,  animal  nature,  embracing  not 
only  the  higher  class  of  beasts,  but  all 
creatures  whatever  which  can  be  ranked 
as  beautiful.  Thirdly,  inanimate  nature, 
embracing  every  description  of  beautiful 
landsi'ape  and  sea-sca))e,  and  the  build¬ 
ings  or  ships  which  may  enliven  them ; 
sky-scenes,  interiors,  s])eeial  natuml  ob¬ 
jects,  such  as  trees,  fiowers,  waterfalls — 
m  a  word,  every  conceivable  thing  which 
man  may  either  see  or  imagine  he  sees, 
and  of  which  beauty  may  be  predicated. 
Nay,  even  Beauty  itself,  the  one  great 
aim  of  all  Art,  may  in  painting  be  under¬ 
stood  in  a  larger  and  less  strict  sense  than 
elsewhere,  and  those  humbler  channs 
which  make  up  the  Picturesque  may  suf¬ 
fice  for  its  requirements  although  the  su- 
premest  lieauty  is  not  above  its  reach. 
Painting  may  also  deal  with  far  larger 
groups  and  more  complicated  subjects 
than  sculpture ;  and  while  the  pieserva- 
tion  of  a  certain  unity  throughout  every 
worit  of  Art  must  be  a  principal  applica¬ 
tion  to  all,  the  painter’s  unity  embraces  a 
wider  variety  than  tliat  of  cither  sculptor 
or  architect. 

Of  tl)c  various  materials  at  the  disposal 
of  the  painter,  either  to  produce  his 
thought  m  the  full  glory  of  color,  or  sim¬ 
ply  to  delineate  in  drawing,  it  is  nee<lless 
to  sjK'ak.  With  the  exception  of  glass- 
jMunting,  it  is  usually  exclusively  witli  his 
own  hand  that  he  |)erfonns  his  work  from 
commencement  to  completion — a  8j)ecial- 
ity  he  holds  alone  among  artists. 

Painting  claims  rightly  to  Ik*  original 
and  creatiye  when  the  |)aiuter  derives  his 
inspiration  directly  from  nature  in  any 
one  of  the  forms  w’hich  we  have  indi¬ 
cated  as  w’ithin  his  scope.  The  beauty 
of  humanity,  physical  and  moral ;  the 
beauty  of  animals;  the  beauty  of  w'ood 
and  wave,  and  sky  and  flower — are  each 
and  all  revelations,  which  by  truly  re¬ 
ceiving  and  faithfully  reproducing,  he  be¬ 
comes  a  creator  of  Art  lliat  which  be¬ 
fore  was  Nature  (i.  «.,  the  Art  of  God), 
he  reproduces  in  Art  (the  Art  of  man). 


All  that  has  been  said  regarding  the  ideal 
in  sculpture  api>lies  equally  to  painting. 
The  painter  may  either  make  a  portrait 
of  an  individual,  or  a  tree,  or  a  landscape, 
or  a  professedly  ideal  ])icture  of  man  or 
angel,  or  forest  or  mountain.  In  the  case 
of  the  portniit,  he  must  assemble  all  the 
characteristics  of  his  subject  which  are 
fit  for  painting  from  every  diiferent 
glimpse  of  them  he  has  obt;iiued.  In 
the  case  of  the  ideal  work,  he  must  as-  ' 
semble  from  all  the  sources  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  the  features  of  person  or  1andsca]>e 
suitable  to  aflbrd  the  most  beautiful  con¬ 
ception  of  the  figure  or  jflace  he  designs 
to  create.  Falling  1k*1ow  this  standard, 
and  making  portraits  possessing  no  beau¬ 
ty  of  fonu  or  exj)ression,  or  ideal  works 
not  assembling  beautiful  or  picturesque 
natural  fetitures,  the  painter  falls  l)olow' 
real  Art — his  work,  as  Art,  is  worthless. 

Beauty  is  reveale<l  by  the  Creator  of 
'  all  things  in  so  transcendant  a  manner 
through  the  lovely  shapes,  and  rich  and 
I  varied  hues  of  nature,  that  Ave  are  all  ac- 
;  customed  to  speak  of  beauty  precminent- 
;  ly  as  thus  made  known  to  us,  and  it  is 
only  by  a  sort  of  metaphor  that  we  sj>eak 
of  other  and  invisible  things  being  also 
Beautiful,  as,  for  instance,  the  tones  of 
music,  or  the  sentiments  and  actions  of 
a  man.  The  Greeks  thought  differently, 
and  to  them,  who  of  all  men  l»est  knew 
what  beauty  was.  the  “beautiful”  in  form 
and  the  “noble”  in  action  and  feeling 
were  one  and  the  same.  But  alas  I  those 
human  sentiments  to  which  the  term  can 
apj)ly  are  too  often  blended  w'ith  others 
far  from  Iwautiful,  and  he  who  goes  to 
then;  to  s.atisfy  his  longing  for  beauty 
must  meet  many  a  sore  disappointment. 
The  Iwauty  of  Form  and  Color,  lesser  in 
character  though  they  be,  are  ever  to  be 
found  by  those  who  s^k  them,  and  in 
their  enjoyment  no  regret  or  bitterness 
can  blend.  Thus  the  painter  holds  to 
Beauty  in  the  abstract,  a  relation  more 
(‘onstant  than  perh.aps  any  other  artist ; 
j  and  having  the  command  in  his  Art  of 
both  form  ami  color,  he  can  record  more 
I  phases  of  nature’s  charms  than  any  other 
save  the  poet  alone.  So  familiar  is  all 
this,  that  when  w'e  s|K?ak  of  beauty  Ave 
at  once  think  of  form  and  color,  unless 
some  other  kind  of  beauty  is  8j)ecially 
designated;  and  when  we  think  of  Ait, 

I  we  think  simply  of  Painting,  unless  ar- 
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chitecture,  or  music,  or  sculpture  be  also  ] 
named.  Both  from  this  catise,  and  be- 
cause  painting  is,  next  to  music,  the  most ' 
common  of  the  Arts,  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  a  painter  an  Artist  par  eminence,  j 
The  value  of  original  works  of  painting 
must  be  determined,  first,  by  the  Ijeauty  , 
of  the  subject — beauty  either  of  expres-  , 
sion,  form,  color,  or  light  and  shade,  j 
Secondly,  by  the  fidelity  of  the  represen- ; 
tation  of  such  l)eauty.  Infinite  modifi- , 
cations  of  merit  it  will  be  seen  must  exist, 
according  to  tlie  degrees  in  which  each  . 
kind  of  beauty  exists  in  the  subject,  and  ' 
is  more  or  less  scientifically  and  skilfully  j 
1‘endered  in  the  painting.  I 

Secondary  or  Ileproductive  Art  in 
|iainting  has  various  branches.  Etit^v- 
ing  on  steel,  wood,  or  copj)er;  Litho- 
gi-aphing  and  Copying,  either  in  the 
same  style  and  material  as  the  original, 
and  the  same  process,  or  in  other  m.a- 
terials,  and  by  a  different  process  (as 
when  an  oil  painting  is  translated  into 
a  water-color  or  pencil  drawing,  or  ei'ce 
rend).  The  merits  of  this  order  of  Art 
of  course  must  l)e  «leterniined  like  those 
of  the  corresponding  orders  of  other 
Arts,  first,  by  the  excellence  of  the  orig-  [ 
inal ;  secondl)',  by  the  perfection  with  | 
which  it  is  reproduced.  j 

The  remarks  made  in  discussing  musi- 1 
cal  performance,  apply  with  much  dimin¬ 
ish^  force  to  drawing  and  painting.  Bad 
musical  j)erfonnance  does  no  good  to  the 
performer,  and  is  an  offense  and  inter¬ 
ruption,  not  to  say  a  source  of  pain  and 
irritation,  to  those  who  hear  it.  It  has 
only  the  excuse  of  innocent  uselessness 
in  the  rare  cases  w'herein  it  can  be  prac¬ 
tised  out  of  hearing  of  any  sensitive  ear. 
But  secondary  painting,  even  when  it 
must  be  admitted  to  be  indifferent  art, 
when  the  painter  has  neither  gifts  nor 
culture  to  make  it  better,  is  at  least  in¬ 
noxious  to  the  community — inoffensive 
so  long  as  its  results  are  not  forced  into 
conspicuousness — and  for  the  individual 
himself  a  method  of  obtaining  correct¬ 
ness  of  eye  and  facility  of  expression  use¬ 
ful  in  a  tliousand  pursuits 

Finally,  Tertiary  or  Receptive  Art  in 
painting  implies  a  gift  w'hich  happily  is 
not  among  the  rare  ones  of  the  human 
race.  The  taste  for  pictures  is  among 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  wddely 
diffused  of  all  the  attributes  of  man.  No 


country  offers  us  remains  so  ancient  as  to 
precede  painting,  no  savage  tribe  is  so 
barbarous  as  to  lack  pleasure  in  the  sight 
of  such  rudimentarv  itfl  as  is  within  its 
comjirehension.  l^rue  that  in  the  earlier 
ages  and  among  half-civilized  nations  the 
same  curious  defect  of  the  pictorial  iirt 
may  always  be  traced  as  among  children. 
The  first  attempts  at  art  instead  of  being, 
as  we  might  have  supposeil,  always  di¬ 
rect  copies  of  nature,  are,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  invariably  composed  out  of  the 
artist's  “moral  consciousness”  of  w'hat 
men  and  trees  and  houses  ought  to  look 
like  in  certain  positions.  AssyrLin  bas- 
reliefs,  and  Egyptian  wall-paintings,  and 
Chinese  landsciipes  all  show  the  very 
s.ame  propensity  which  will  make  any 
child  to  whom  we  give  a  pencil  and  a 
i  slate,  draw  rivers  with  fish  half  as  wide 
as  the  stream ;  profiles  of  men  displaying 
;  the  full  breadth  of  their  chests;  kings 
j  twice  as  tall  as  their  subjects;  and  houses, 
gardens,  and  people  all  dancing  in  the 
air  in  a  persjHHJtive  excelling  all  th:it  IIo- 
i  garth  could  invent  for  absurdity.  How 
is  this  univei'sal  habit  to  be  accounted 
for  t  Surely  only  on  the  grounds  that  it  is 
the  imj/reseion  made  on  ue  and  not  the  tAin^ 
which  makci  if,  which  (like  the  musician) 
the  painter  first  strives  to  represent;  only 
learning  by  long  practice  to  go  to  nature 
herself  for  his  model,  and  so  at  last  to 
m;ike  on  another  the  same  impression 
she  has  m;ule  on  him. 

I  The  amount  of  )»leasure  is  incalculable 
which  is  given  by  the  very  humblest 
I  forms  of  the  pictorial  art  to  thousands  of 
:  human  beings  who  else  would  never 
I  know  aesthetic  gratification  at  all.  To 
the  inhabitant  of  the  wretched  mud  cabin 
^  in  the  bogs,  the  rude  colored  prints  he 
fastens  over  his  bed  of  straw ;  to  the 
>  child  the  gaudy  pictures  of  his  first  story¬ 
book  ;  to  the  pauper  in  the  sick-ward  of 
'  the  workhouse  the  woodcut  which  breaks 
!  the  blank  wall  at  which  he  has  stared  so 
j  long,  with  some  image  from  the  outer 
,  world  of  love  and  hope ;  to  all  of  these, 

.  and  many  thousands  more,  prints  of  the 
I  poorest  sort  are  sources  of  some  of  the 
best  pleasures  they  experience.  Each 
meclumical  discoveiy  which  allows  pic¬ 
tures  to  be  multiplietl  and  made  accessi¬ 
ble  to  the  poor  should  be  reckoned  a  defi¬ 
nite  gmn  to  the  human  race  of  so  much 
innocent  enjoyment 
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It  is  of  course,  however,  in  those  who  ' 
possess  the  strongest  testhetic  taste,  and 
have  been  able  to  give  it  the  l>est  culti¬ 
vation,  that  the  full  measure  of  the  en¬ 
joyment  to  be  derived  from  painting  is  to 
be  found.  Among  such  persons  the  re¬ 
ceptive  power  must  be  determined,  first, 
by  the  character  of  the  beaiity  of  the 
work  they  ap|»reciate  ;  secondly,  by  the 
science  apd  skill  of  the  painter  which 
they  can  discriminate — in  other  words, 
by  their  faculty  for  judging  the  poetry  of 
art,  and  their  culture  in  measuring  its 
science  and  skill.  As  usual,  here,  as  in 
other  arts,  the  latter  quality  of  criticism, 
t.  e.,  the  criticism  of  science  and  skill, 
usurps  alone  the  rank  of  receptive  art, 
regartlless  of  the  far  loftier  criticism  of 
the  jKietry  thereof  A  connoisseur  or  dilet¬ 
tante  is  supposed  to  be  a  person  who 
knows  a  great  deal  of  the  technical  mer¬ 
its  of  pictures,  and  can  readily  name  their 
authors.  But  in  truth  a  full  and  deep 
comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the 
painter,  a  vivid  delight  in  the  beauty  re¬ 
vealed  through  his  work,  is  a  part  of  re- 
ceptiveness  far  above  all  such  technical 
judgment. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  essay  it  ■ 
has  lieen  maintained  that  lleceptive  Art 
is  not  limited  to  the  appreciation  of  hu-  ; 
man  works  of  jioetry,  music,  architecture, 
and  painting,  but  extends  much  further,  j 
even  to  the  appreciation  of  the  beauty ' 
from  which  they  are  one  and  all  de¬ 
rived,  to  be  found  in  Nature  itself  lie 
who  only  holds  in  the  Hierarchy  of  Art 
a  place  in  this  third  order,  can  not  indeed 
reproduce  what  he  beholds,  but  he  must 
also,  like  the  primary  and  secondary  ar¬ 
tists,  see  and  appreciate  and  love  that 
beauty  of  Nature.  It  is  he  who  can  best 
understand  Art  who  is  capable  of  most 
thoroughly  admiring  Nature.  Nay,  one 
of  the  great  glories  of  Art  is  that  it  leads 
even  the  most  ordinary  and  ungifted 
mind,  through  interest  in  the  poem,  the 
statue,  or  the  picture,  up  to  an  interest 
in  the  natural  subjects  whence  their  cre¬ 
ators  drew  their  beauty.  The  same  ob¬ 
ject  which  was  passed  by  with  inattentive 
eyes  in  Nature,  reappears  in  Art  invested 
with  a  new  interest,  by  having  been  cast 
afresh  in  the  cnicible  of  the  artist’s  mind, 
and  henceforth  attracts  the  atlmiration  it 
deserves.  The  original  artist,  as  the 
high-priest  of  Nature,  introduces  daily 
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fresh  votaries  to  her  temple.  Here  is 
the  completion  of  the  circle.  God  reveals 
that  Beauty,  which  is  a  ])art  of  His  inef¬ 
fable  perfection,  through  the  beautiful 
forms  and  colors  and  expressions  of  Na¬ 
ture.  The  primary  artist  beholds  it  with 
illumined  eyes,  and  creates  it  anew  in 
some  great  work  of  Poetry,  Music,  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Sculpture,  or  Painting,  Then 
the  secondary  artist  sees  the  Injauty  of 
that  work,  and  reproduces  it — in  Dra¬ 
matic  acting,  in  Reading,  in  Musical  per¬ 
formances,  in  copy  of  the  building,  the 
statue,  or  the  picture.  Lastly,  the  re¬ 
ceiver  is  stmck  by  the  reproductive  art — 
led  up  by  it  to  seek  out  and  study  and 
appreciiate  the  original — then  led  higher 
still  by  that  original  up  to  Nature — and 
last  of  all,  led,  “  by  Nature  up  to  Na- 
^  ture’s  (xod.”  Art  is  thus  a  golden 
I  chmn  of  many  links,  let  down  fixim  heav¬ 
en  to  draw  man  up  to  heaven  again. 
The  great  Author  of  Beauty  lias  willed 
that  His  children  should  share  his  own 
joy  therein.  No  mere  adaptation  of 
their  senses  to  the  outer  world  has  He 
provided  for  them  in  His  goodness,  but 
a  true  filial  sympathy  in  works  whose 
beauty  they  know  is  spread  no  less  richly 
where  their  eyes  majr  never  behold  it, 
even  to  the  depths  ot  the  ocean. 


CATHARINE  CORNARO. 
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PART  THE  THIRD. 

L 

E.xactlt  half  a  year  later,  the  Signo- 
I  ria  were  again  assembled  in  the  P^ace 
of  St  Mark,  but  no  joyful  event,  it  w.as 
evident,  had  called  them  together,  for 
care,  gloom,  and  anxiety  were  visible  in 
every  countenance. 

“  Fathers  of  the  Republic !”  the  Doge 
addressed  them,  “you  have  not  remained 
in  ignorance  th.at  a  degenerate  son  of 
Venice  has  cast  the  cruel  torch  of  war 
among  her  dominions,  and  threatens  to 
shake  her  columns  in  the  very  spot 
where,  unfortun:itely,  she  can  most  easi¬ 
ly  be  shaken — I  mean  in  her  Grecian 
possessions.  Anafesto’s  son,  the  base 
Coriolanus  of  our  times,  has  excited  civil 
war  in  Albania  He  has  organized  pow¬ 
erful  bands,  at  the  head  of  which  he  h.as 
placed  himself ;  he  is  their  life  and  soul, 
43 
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and  at  the  same  time  ahows  himself  to 
be  as  savage  as  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
desert,  and  as  bloodthirsty  as  the  hyae¬ 
nas  which  are  the  terror  of  the  plains 
of  Asia.  The  despatches  forwarded  by 
our  governor  from  Epirus  are  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  quiet  our  minds.  lie  has  em¬ 
ployed  every  means  in  his  power  to  turn 
aside  the  storm,  but  it  rushes  madly 
along,  over  the  mountains,  down  to  the 
settlements,  totally  destroying  them,  and 
giving  a  tremendous  blow  to  our  com¬ 
merce.  While  civil  war  is  raging  there, 
attended  by  all  the  demons  of  hell,  dis¬ 
satisfaction  is  afloat  among  the  people  of 
Venice,  which  might  br^dc  forth  with 
fury  if  the  state  were  dismantled  of  her 
soldiers  and  the  harbor  of  its  galleys.  1 
submit  these  two  evils  to  your  delibera¬ 
tion  !” 

A  noisy  argument  ensued,  in  which 
the  selfisliness  of  some  and  the  interests 
o(  others  prevented  them  coming  to  any 
determination.  The  most  eager  for  the 
suppression  of  the  war  on  the  continent 
of  (ireece  m’as  old  Comaro,  for  he  pos- 
sesM'd  landed  property  to  no  inconsidera¬ 
ble  amount  in  the  district  of  the  seat  of 
war,  where  he  had  hitherto  carried  on 
the  culture  of  silkworms  with  peculiar 
Buccess.  After  long  debates  it  was 
agreed  to  send  thither  a  portion  of  the 
army. 

“  And  who  is  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
troops  T”  asked  tlie  Doge.  “  Y ou  have 
a  heroic  son,  Comaro,  let  him  be  the 
commander  1” 

“  That  honor,”  replied  the  old  man, 
bitterly,  ‘‘would  be  more  fitting  for  your 
son,  who  has  not  yet  tried  lire  bloody 
business  of  war.  'k  onder  there  are  more 
laurels  to  be  gathered  than  in  the  gondo¬ 
las  of  V  enice 

Before  the  Doge  could  give  utterance 
to  the  angry  words  which  were  hover¬ 
ing  on  his  quivering  lips,  a  servant  an¬ 
nounced  that  there  were  noblemen  with¬ 
out  who  earnestly  desired  to  be  admit¬ 
ted.  The  request  was  granted,  and  Lu- 
cio  Comaro,  Marco  Falieri,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  noble  youths  of  i 
Venice,  entered,  all  of  whom  unanimous- ' 
ly  demanded  to  be  allowed  to  fight  un-  ! 
der  the  banner  of  the  republic,  for  her 
honor  and  wel£u*e.  Many  a  father  j 
turned  p^  in  the  half  circle  of  the  Sig- 
noria.  Discontent  and  gloom  were  ap-  | 


parent  in  every  feature  of  Comaro’s  fiice, 
melancholy  in  those  of  the  Doge.  How¬ 
ever,  their  demand  was  grant^. 

Active  preparations  were  now  set  on 
foot  Troops  were  levied,  and  the  fleet 
was  soon  in  readiness  to  weigh  anchor. 
The  most  painful  part  was  still  to  l)e 
gone  through — the  leave-taking.  Lucio 
had  secretly  conducted  his  friend  Marco 
to  his  beloved.  Tliey  parted  amidst 
thousands  of  tears,  kisses,  and  vows  of 
love  and  constancy.  Catharine  was  in¬ 
consolable.  To  her  life  seemed  to  have 
closed  its  gates  of  joy,  and  she  could  not 
free  herself  of  a  presentiment,  which  sti¬ 
fled  eve^  thought  of  pleasure  in  her 
heart.  Taking  with  him  his  father's 
blessing,  Marco  proceeded  on  board  his 
galley.  Tlie  fleet  weighed  anchor.  A 
I  fresh  breeze  from  the  lan<l  filled  the  sails, 
and  the  wide  sea  received  them,  to  bear 
them  forward  to  deeds  of  valor,  glory 
and  victory. 

In  the  Palace  of  St.  Mark  all  was  now 
hushed.  The  aged  Doge  resembled  the 
tmnk  of  a  tree  which  a  flash  of  lightning 
had  Btrip|ied  of  its  foliage  and  its  Loughs. 
He  now  only  lived  for  the  republic, 
and  in  the  tranquil  hours  when  he  was 
alone,  the  old  man  prayed  for  the  welfare 
of  his  only  child,  and  for  his  safe  return. 
The  discovery  which  he  had  only  made 
through  Foscari's  communications  had 
lieen  a  great  weight  upon  his  mind. 
Hitherto  the  old  man  had  lived  in  the 
calm  belief  that  his  paternal  warning  had 
saved  Marco  from  falling  in  love  with 
Comaro's  daughter,  and  this  belief  had 
often  smooth^  the  many  furrows  on  his 
brow.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  at  times 
an  evil  presentiment  would  steal  u|K>n 
him,  his  implicit  reliance  in  Marco’s  can- 
j  dor  would  s^ieedily  disjiel  ail  doubts,  and 
I  he  would  calmly  allow  fate  to  take  its 
'  course.  Now  the  scales  had  fallen  from 
.  his  eyes.  Great  was  the  grief  it  oiused 
the  poor  old  man — his  soul  was  filled 
with  indescribable  anxiety  and  anguish. 
He  looked  uf>on  Marco's  absence  as  a 
blessing  and  a  happiness,  for  he  hoped 
that  the  separation  might  perhaps  give 
another  direction  to  his  inclinations. 
The  Doge  reviewed  his  own  early  life, 
and  sighed  deeply ;  it  had  not  been  free 
from  l^me,  and  be  was  the  less  able  to 
find  fault  with  his  son’s  secresy,  although 
his  sorrow  was  by  no  means  diminished. 
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New  cares  were  soon  to  engross  all  his 
attention. 

Cornaro’s  hatred  knew  no  bounds,  his 
revenge  never  abated.  His  arrest  and 
imprisonment  had  added  fresh  fuel  to  the 
old  dame,  and  caused  it  to  blaze  more 
fiercely  than  ever.  lie  was  not  above, 
nor  did  he  disapprove  of  working  in  an 
underliand  and  secret  manner.  Liberal 
donations  had  made  him  a  favorite  a* 
mong  the  lower  classes,  and  he  studied 
to  foster  and  increase  the  dissatisfaction 
prevalent  among  the  unruly  jwpulace. 
Where  it  coul^  be  accomplish^,  the 
seeds  of  discontent  were  spread  abroad 
by  his  agents— citizens,  for  the  most  part 
unscrupulous  in  morals,  but  whose  wealth 
made  them  aspire  to  participating  in  the 
honor  of  the  golden  l)ook — an  honor, 
however,  to  which  Falieri’s  decide<i  op¬ 
position  prevented  their  atUiiniug.  Every 
burden  im|)osed  upon  the  people,  eveiy 
restriction  put  upon  their  freedom,  every 
confirmation  of  the  power  of  the  aristoc¬ 
racy,  which  emanat^  from  tlie  Signoria, 
W'as  represented  as  Falieri’s  doing.  Thus 
a  turbulent  feeling  was  awakened  and 
spread  abroad,  which  liappily  did  not  es- 
ca|>e  Falieri’s  eyes.  Several  noblemen, 
Falieri's  enemies,  attachinl  themselves  to 
Comaro.  At  the  very  moment  when  all 
tilings  were  uniting  to  strip  the  mighty 
Venetia  of  her  military  protectors,  when 
war  abroa«l  fully  occupied  the  Signoria — 
that  very  moment  was  chosen  to  carry 
out  a  plan  of  revenge,  which  could  only 
have  originated  and  ripened  in  Italian 
hearts,  t'ornaro’s  motives  were  two-fold. 
He  thirste<l  fur  Falieri’s  blood ;  and  am¬ 
bition,  with  its  sister  {Mission,  the  love  of 
power,  ma<le  him  covet  the  ducal  crown. 

While  far  way  u|>on  Grecian  ground 
her  gallant  sons  were  fighting  for  the 
safety  of  the  republic,  in  her  very  bosom 
the  most  diabolical  schemes,  tending  to  a 
civil  war,  were  being  devised.  Coniaro 
and  his  ailherents  set  about  their  evil  de¬ 
signs  with  the  utmost  secresy  and  cir- 
cums{)ection.  Everything  was  cleverly 
arranged  and  cautiously  planned.  Still 
the  secret  commotion  alioat  did  not  es- 
cafie  Foscari’s  vigilance.  He  soon  saw 
clearly  how  matters  stood.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  disclosed  the  terrible  secret  to  the 
Doge,  and  judicious  ste()8  were  promptly 
taken  to  put  a  stop  to  the  im])ending  mis¬ 
chief.  Foscari  was  despatched  to  the 
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court  of  the  emjjeror  to  procure  troops, 
to  meet  the  threatening  outbreak.  A 
gloom,  indicating  a  heavy  storm,  hung 
over  V enice.  Comaro  already  triumphed 
in  secret.  He  triumphed  too  soon!  The 
powers  of  goodness  were  not  upon  his 
side;  they  never  protect  crime.  An  un¬ 
fortunate  occurrence  was  destined  to  dash 
all  his  schemes.  Soon  after  Lucio  Cor- 
naro’s  departure,  a  man  arrived  from  Cy- 
pras  in  whom  Comaro  placed  unbound^ 
confidence.  He  was  the  son  of  Catha¬ 
rine’s  nurse.  Theophilus  Calopulo  by 
name,  a  Greek,  who  was  endowed  Airith 
great  talent  in  using  his  pencil,  but  who 
was  also  as  familiar  with  his  dagger,  and 
as  well  versed  in  the  art  of  mixing  deadly 
{Kiisons  as  in  the  preparation  of  salutary 
medicines.  Rich  though  he  was  in  talent, 
ex{)erienoe,  cunning,  and  deceit,  there 
was  still  a  trait  in  his  character  that  pro- 
vented  him  from  totally  becoming  a  tool 
of  Satan ;  and  this  trait  was — good  na¬ 
ture,  w'hich  liound  him  firmly  to  those 
whom  he  loved.  It  is  tme,  even  this  re¬ 
deeming  trait  was  to  be  won  and  fettered 
by  gohien  chains,  thereby  allowing  free 
8co{>c  to  his  other  qiuUities.  Comaro, 
who  knew  him  well,  and  clearly  saw  how 
very  useful  this  man  might  be  to  him, 
drew  him  over  to  his  interests.  He  did 
not  scruple  to  [laint  the  Doge  in  such  a 
light,  that  Calo|)ulo  looked  u(>on  it  as  a 
meritorious  work  to  promote  Comaro’s 
cause  to  the  utmost  in  his  {lower;  never, 
at  the  same  time,  losing  sight  of  the 
great  rise  which  he  would  naturally  have 
shoubl  the  ducal  crown  ever  adorn  Cor¬ 
naro’s  bald  head;  still  he  was  by  no 
means  contented  to  )>lay  a  subordinate 
part  in  this  undertaking.  With  his  own 
liand,  and  without  assistance  he  liad  un- 
dertidien  many  such  uffairs  at  the  court 
of  Cyfirus,  and  thereby  raise  !  himself 
high  in  the  favor  of  James  of  Lusignan, 
king  of  Cy]iru8.  His  object  now  was 
to  gain  renown  and  interest  in  Venice, 
and  his  fertile  brain  soon  concocted  a  plan 
'  by  which  the  pro{X)sed  revolution  might 
'  be  more  s{>eedily  brought  about  He 
I  thought  there  would  be  less  hazard  in 
I  striking  the  blow  at  the  head  at  once, 

;  than  in  committing  their  plans  to  several 
I  aocom{>lices.  The  Doge  should  fiill  by 
his  hand — then  there  would  be  no  obsta¬ 
cle  in  the  way  of  Comaro’ s  ambition. 

“Be  it  so!”  cried  he,  exultingly,  when 
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he  had  arranged  hia  plans.  “And  Cor- '  grasped  him  with  an  arm  of  iron,  and 
naro  shall  see  that  Calopulo  is  more  use-  held  him  fast,  llie  Doge  had  fallen 
fid  than  all  bis  gold-bedizened  nobility !’  '  against  the  wall,  but  it  was  the  sudden 
jj  i  shock  which  had  stunned  him,  for  the 

I  wound  was  but  slight,  his  mantle  having 
It  was  a  pitch  dark,  stormy  night  in  protected  him,  and  he  quickly  recovered 
Venice.  Not  a  star  peeped  through  the  himself  Ilis  stnants  docked  to  the 
gloomy  clouds  which  covered  the  hori-  i  gpot,  and  Calopulo  was  bound.  Numer- 
*on.  The  sea  wildly  roared  and  foatned  ,  ous  torches  speedily  illuminated  the  scene 
as  it  dashed  the  crewing  vessels  agmnst  |  of  the  late  attempt  at  assassination.  Tlie 
each  other  in  the  harbor.  A  solitary  Greek  was*  brought  l)efore  the  Doge, 
person  here  and  there  was  all  that  was  He  gazed  at  him  long  with  a  look  which 
to  be  seen  in  the  narrow  streets,  for  all  penetrated  Calopulo’s  soul,  and  which 
had  taken  refuge  in  their  comfortable  ,  big  eyes  could  not  meet 
dwellings.  Wrapped  in  a  cajiaeious  “  What  have  I  done  to  you,  Greek!” 
doak,  Ca^pulo  sottly  glided  out  ot  Co-  ggi(j  the  Doge,  with  melancholy  earnest- 
naro’s  palace,  through  the  close,  irregu-  ness,  “to  make  you  wish  to  murder  me?” 
lar  streets,  to  the  palace  of  the  Doge.  Calopulo  was  silent 
He  watched  his  opportunity,  stole  in  j  « Look  here !”  continued  the  Doge, 
without  any  difficulty,  and  chose  his  po-  !  in  the  same  tone.  I^ook  at  these  with- 
sition  in  the  comer  of  the  gallery  which  |  ered  features.  I  shall  soon  pay  the  debt 
led  from  the  Doge’s  apartments  to  the  j  of  nature.  Why  did  you  wish  to  fore¬ 
grand  staircase  with  the  lions.  He  could  gtal  the  Ix)rd  of  Life,  who  ere  long  will 
not  have  stood  very  long  there,  when  gather  me  to  my  fathers  ?  Could  you 
two  men,  wrapped  in  mantles,  passed  up  not  have  waited  but  a  few  short  hours 
tlie  gallerj’.  They  were  conversing  about  to  have  preserv  ed  your  soul  from  a  fear- 
the  affairs  in  Epirus,  and  of  Lucio  Coma-  fui  crime  ?”  Calojuilo  looked  at  him. 
ro’s  conquests  there.  The  person  who  ,  The  old  man  stood  before  him  in  a  tmly 
walked  on  the  side  next  to  Calopulo’s  sublime  light,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
hiding-place  was  the  Doge ;  Calopulo  [  existence,  he  felt  remorse  for  such  a  deed, 
soon  perceived  this,  because  he  distinct- [  The  Doge  proceedeii:  “If  you  act- 
ly  heard  his  comjmnion  address  him  as  ed  from  the  promjitings  of  your  own 
“  your  highneM.”  The  other  was  a  ship-  1  ,„ind  tell  me  why  you  did  it,  that  I  may 
captain  from  Corfii,  who  had  arrived  that  learn  your  motives  perhaps  I  may  make 
morning,  and  had  evidently  brought  im-  |  amends  for  some  injustice,  and  jiray  to 
portant  despatches  with  him,  to  the  con-  ^  God,  who  judges  every  heart,  to  (lardon 
tents  of  which  their  conversation  partly  you!  But  if  you  have  been  instigated 
referred.  They  slowly  approached.  They  by  others  to  this  act,  then  go  and  he 
stopped  exactly  before  Calopulo,  and  le-  ashamed  at  having  lieen  the  tool  of  wick- 
mained  talking  in  a  low  voice.  Calopulo  edness !” 

would  have  waited  to  have  seized  the  mo- I  Calopulo  stood  pale  and  motionless 
mentwhenthestrangerhadwithdiawnbut  before  the  man  who  reproved  him  so 
voices  were  heard  from  the  opposite  end  mildly.  “  And  I  intended  to  assassinate 
of  the  gallery.  Now  every  thing  depend- 1  man!”  muttered  he  to  himself,  as 
ed  upon  despatch  and  a  sure  aim,  for  the  he  involuntary  shook  his  head,  and  shud- 
reflection  of  the  torches  which  the  peo- I  dered.  “No!”  he  at  length  cried — 
pie  who  were  approaching  were  carrying  !  “no,  I  did  not  know  you  thus,  duke! 
occasioned  a  sort  ot  uucettam  light  tliat '  May  God  hereafter  forgive  me  as  readily 
confused  Calopulo’s  eyesight,  and  u’as  as  you  do!  But  leani  that  henceforth 
far  fiom  favorable  to  his  iniquitous  de-  j  you  have  not  a  more  faithful  servant  than 
sign.  He  reflected  one  instant,  made  a  1 !  Call  together  your  dearest  friends, 
hasty  tluust  at  the  Doge,  and  tlien  sprang  I  that,  in  their  presence,  I  may  disclose 
towards  the  as  his  victim  exclaimed,  ■  whose  victim  you  were  to  have  been !” 

“  Murder !”  To  Calopulo’s  misfortune.  The  Doge  looked  reprovingly  at  him, 
however,  the  ship-captain  had  observed  and  said,  “  Go,  you  are  free ;  I  do  not 
him  just  as  he  struck  the  blow  with  the  i  trust  you  !” 

dagger,  and  instantly  pursuing  liim,  he  j  Calopulo’s  lips  trembled ;  he  felt  deep- 
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ly  i^ained  that  tlie  Doge  despised  him  so 
much. 

“  Do  not  throw  away  my  good  advice, 
duke,”  resumed  he ;  “I  am  in  your  pow¬ 
er.  If  I  tell  a  lie,  torture  me  ui>on  the 
rack  until  not  a  limb  of  my  body  remains 
in  its  proper  place,  and  till  the  blood  is¬ 
sues  from  every  ])ore  I” 

“  I  pray  your  highness  hear  him  !”  en¬ 
treated  the  ship-captain.  And  h'alieri’s 
servants  joined  in  the  re(|uesf.  ' 

“  Well,  say  at  once  what  you  have  to 
disclose,”  said  the  Doge  to  Calopulo. 

“Listen,  then,  duke.  lu  three  days’ 
time  Cornaro  and  his  accomplices  will 
give  the  peojtle  of  Venice  the  signal  for 
rebellion,  and  murder  you,  os  I  attempted 
to  do,  for  I  had  been  initiated  in  their 
plans ;  I  was  promised  great  honor  and 
high  reward.  I  wished  to  atbiin  my 
object  more  quickly  by  murdering  you 
myself.  I  was  your  enemy  without  know¬ 
ing  you  further  than  as  you  were  de¬ 
scribed  by  Cornaro.  Be  on  your  gmird, 
duke  !  You  are  waiaied ;  now  di8|K)se 
of  me  as  you  will !” 

The  duke  had  listened  to  him  in  si¬ 
lence.  Every  one  else  was  pale  from  fear. 
But  one  of  the  servants  had  turned  pale 
from  another  cause,  and  he  slip])ed  away 
unobserved.  | 

“  Great  God !”  murmured  Falieri,  clasp-  j 
ing  his  hands.  “  Does  Cornaro  never  ' 
forgive  ?” 

“  Never,  when  once  he  hates,”  inter¬ 
posed  Calopulo. 

Falieri  turned  to  him  and  s.aid  :  “  Go, 
Greek,  w’arn  Cornaro,  and" — here  he  as- 
sume<l  a  tone  of  command — “  and  quit 
the  Venetian  territories  if  you  value  your 
life !  You  are  at  liberty !” 

He  was  about  to  s)>eak,  when  the 
duke’s  eves  flashed  upon  him  with  the 
power  o^  lightning,  and  silently,  but  with 
his  head  bowed,  lie  descended  the  stairs, 
and  was  not  seen  again. 

The  duke  retired  to  his  closet ;  the  I 
ship-captain  followed  him ;  the  servants  I 
congregiited  in  the  galleries  in  groups,  I 
and  discussed  the  scene  which  had  just ; 
taken  place.  ! 

A  short  while  after  several  messengers  | 
were  despaUdied  to  summon  Falieri’s ' 
friends  to  the  Doge,  and  the  meeting 
lasted  until  late  in  the  night 

HI. 

The  inmates  of  Cornaro’s  palace  were 


already  fast  bound  in  the  sweet  fetters  of 
sleep ;  love  and  ambition  alone  kept 
watch.  Catharine  knelt  before  a  picture 
of  the  Madonna  by  Titian’s  master-hand, 
praying  for  the  safety  of  her  beloved 
brother  and  her  lover.  Her  anxiety  for 
those  she  loved  so  dearly  would  not  per¬ 
mit  sleep  to  close  her  weary  eyes. 

“  Protect  them,  thou  holy  one !  Oh, 
protect  them  in  danger!”  she  supplicated 
softly,  and  with  the  utmost  fervor. 

Meanwhile  her  father  paced  his  bed- 
chamlier  with  rapid  steps.  “Ha!”  cried 
he,  clenching  his  hand,  “Falieri,  thy  star 
will  soon  be  set !  Thy  enemy  will  soon 
triumph,  will  soon  experience  the  delight¬ 
ful  feeling  of  satisfi^  revenge  for  out¬ 
rages  endured,  w’ill  ” — he  raised  his  head 
proudly — “soon  place  upon  hia  own  head 
thy  insignia  of  power,  and  trample  thee, 
like  a  noxious  insect,  in  the  dust !  Oh, 
ye  jiow’ers  of  darkness,  stand  by  me!” 
.(Vt  that  moment  there  were  three  gentle 
tufis  at  the  door.  He  shuddered,  and 
glanced  tremblingly  around.  “  What  is 
tliatT”  cried  he.  Then,  after  a  moment’s 
reflection,  he  added,  “Come  in,  Calo¬ 
pulo.”  It  was  not  Calopulo,  however, 
but  Leonardo,  Falieri’s  servant,  whom 
Cornaro  had  bribed  to  be  a  spy. 

“  What  do  you  want  at  this  late  hour  ?” 
a.sked  Cornaro,  not  without  uneasiness. 

“To  bring  you  unwelcome  intelli¬ 
gence,”  answ'ei'ed  Leonardo,  pale  and  agi- 
I  tateil.  “  Fly  as  soon  as  you  can,  this  very 
night, with  all  that  you  love!  Everything 
j  is  betrayed!  Calopulo  was  caught  just  as 
I  he  fancied  that  he  had  thrust  the  dagger 
I  into  he  Doge’s  heart  Falieri  pardoned 
I  him,  and  Calopulo  betraved  all.  I  was  an 
!  eye-and-ear  witness,  li'ly,  if  you  love 
j  your  life !” 

“Giieca  fides!”  excliumed  Cornaro, 
turning  iiale.  “  Oh,  villain,  mayest  thou 
go  to  hell !  Say,  Leonardo,  say — is  it  the 
truth  that  you  tell  me  ?” 

“It  is  unfortunately  too  true;  and  if 
you  wait  until  to-morrow’s  dawn,  you 
will  have  leisure  to  reflect  upon  it  to  your 
heart’s  content  in  the  dungeons  of  St. 
Mark.” 

“  Jest  not,  dog !”  roared  Cornaro, 
grasping  his  dagger.  . 

“  What !”  cried  Leonardo,  coldly,  “is 
this  my  reward  for  having  warned  you 
of  threatening  destraction  ?” 

Cornaro  seized  his  hand.  “  Forgive 
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'me,  Leonardo!”  replied  he;  “my- head  ; 
Bwims.  Go,  I  pray  you,  and  wake  my  | 
servants.  Go,  hasten,  fly!  You  shall  | 
escape  with  me,  you  shall  live  with  me.  I 
Go,  only  hasten  I”  | 

Leonardo  went 

“  Death  and  hell !”  swore  the  old  man, 
striking  his  brow  again.  “  Must  it  end 
thus?”  He  threw  open  the  door  and  rush-  i 
ed  into  Catharine’s  apartment  “  Away  ! 
with  your  saints,  girl  I”  cried  he.  “  Pack  ' 
up  your  valuables  as  fast  as  you  can.  Take  i 
the  best  of  what  you  have  got ;  this  veiy 
night  we  must  fly !” 

“Fly,  father!  from  whom?”  asked  the 
young  girl,  trembling  at  the  terrible  looks 
and  tone  of  her  father. 

“  From  the  devil,  Catharine !  Do  not 
ask.  Your  father  must  fly,  and  so  must 
you;  otherwise,  before  the  day  dawns, 
we  shall  be  Falieri’s  prisoners,  and  the 
porta  fatale  will  close  behind  us  for  ever!” 

Catharine  could  not  comprehend  what 
all  this  meant;  but  his  looks  corroborated 
that  w-hat  her  father  said  w'as  fearful  truth. 

Comaro’s  voice  of  thunder  had  roused 
her  women,  and  they,  though  trembling 
from  head  to  foot,  set  about  making  the 
nece8s:;ry  preparations.  Fear  had  para¬ 
lyzed  Catharine.  Everj’  one  else  in  the 
palace  was  sj»eedily  in  silent,  busy  activ¬ 
ity.  Comaro  sent  a  messenger  to  the  har¬ 
bor.  His  galley  lay  there  ready  to  set  sail 
at  a  moment’s  notice.  Prudence  had 
promptetl  him  to  this  measure,  for  fear 
the  conspiracy  should  chance  to  fiiil. 

In  the  short  space  of  two  houi*s  tninks 
and  packages  were  stowed  away  on  board. 
Cornaro  and  the  trembling  Catharine  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  reached  the  ship  in  safety ;  it 
weighed  anchor  immediately,  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  gain  the  ojk?ii  sea  with  all 
speed.  But  it  had  not  gone  far  when  a 
broad  sheet  of  fire,  fanned  by  the  stormy 
wind,  shot  up  high  in  the  air,  the  cannons 
fioni  the  harlx)r-fort  thundert-d,  the  a- 
larm-bells  pealed — Cornaro’s  palace  stood 
enveloped  in  flames! 

“Look  yonder!”  said  Comaro  to  Cath¬ 
arine,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  despair  and 
suppressed  rage.  “  That  is  my  farewell 
to  Venice !  May  the  place  M'here  my  plans 
were  wrecked  lie  reduced  to  ashes !  May 
not  a  trat«  of  Ccmaro  be  left  !” 

The  young  girl  turned  her  tearful  eyes 
to  the  8jK)t,  and  then  towards  heaven,  as 
she  prayed:  “Holy  Virgin,  Match  over 


my  love,  and  let  light  dawn  after  this 
darkness !” 

The  flames  increased.  The  confused 
sounds  of  anguish  and  distress  were  waft¬ 
ed  to  them  from  afar. 

“  Ha  !”  cried  Comaro,  “  enjoy  the 
sight,  Falieri !  Oh  that  you  w’ere  burn¬ 
ing  in  the  midst  of  those  flames !  My 
heart  would  then  have  something  on 
which  it  could  reflect  w’ith  unmixed  plea¬ 
sure.” 

Far  and  wide  the  flames  reddened  the 
heavens  and  the  sea,  over  whose  w’aves 
the  ship  was  now  rapidly  sw’eeping  along. 

“  Whither  shall  we  steer?”  asked  the 
ca])tnin. 

“  To  Cj-pras,”  answered  Comaro,  and 
descended  into  the  cabin  of  the  vessel. 

IV. 

James  of  Lusignan,  king  of  C^'pras, 
after  having  passed  the  previous  night  in 
carmising  with  his  favorites,  stood  one 
morning  comfortablv  stretching  his  limbs 
in  the  balmy  air,  huien  with  the  jiert'ume 
of  floM'ers,  upon  the  balcony  of  his  villa, 
M-hich  had  giiined  the  name  of  a  fairy 
castle,  from  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  its 
magnificence,  and  its  luxury. 

James  M'as  a  man  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  jiOM-erful  in  frame  and  ardent  in  tem- 
j>erament,  and  a  fine  sfK'cimen  of  manly 
iieauty.  Everything  which  could  tend  to 
'  brighten  the  life  of  a  jwince  was  his ; 

I  every  thing  that  luxury  could  desire  was 
at  his  di.><posal,  and  his  banquets  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  those  of  the  God¬ 
dess  of  Cypms  herself. 

He  now  joyously  gazed  over  the  smil¬ 
ing  plain,  which  extended  like  an  Eden 
before  his  eyes.  Here,  far  from  the  caj)- 
ital,  he  usually  [lassed  the  gre.ater  portion 
of  the  year  in  undisturbed  enjoyment.  The 
courtiers  in  his  presence  often  conversed 
together,  in  an  undertone,  of  the  outlaw¬ 
ed  Venetian,  w  ho,  in  the  profusion  of  his 
M’ealth,  had  bought  a  country-house  not 
far  from  the  royal  villa,  and  had  furnished 
and  emliellished  it  in  the  most  extrava¬ 
gant  and  splendid  style,  living  there,  at 
the  same  time,  without  the  slightest  in¬ 
tercourse  with  his  neighbors. 

“  Have  you,”  asked  one  of  these  cour¬ 
tiers  of  another — “  have  you  seen  his 
daughter  yet  ?  They  say  she  is  an  an¬ 
gel,  that  she  is  the  Goddess  of  Cyprus 
in  human  form !" 
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“  They  have  not  exajjj?erated  to  you,” 
replied  the  other.  “  I  once  saw  her  witli- 
out  her  veil,  and  declare — ” 

“  What  t”  demanded  James  of  Lusij?- 
nan,  who  hatl  been  attentively  listening 
to  the  conversation. 

“I  declare,”  oontinned  the  former 
B(»eaker,  “  that  Catharine  Cornaro  is  the 
most  l)eantiful  woman  that  ever  trod  the 
soil  of  Cyprus,  and  tliat  is  saying  a  great 
deal  I”  • 

“  Can  she  be  seen  ?”  inquired  the  king, 
with  rising  curiosity. 

“  It  w'ould  not  be  easy  to  accomplish,” 
replied  the  courtier.  “  Cornaro  guards 
his  trejwure  strictly ;  and  then  the  maid¬ 
en’s  modesty  makes  her  hide  her  face  un¬ 
der  a  thick  veil.” 

The  king  reflected  awhile.  lie  loved 
aclventures.  The  more  romantic  they 
W'ere,  the  better. 

“Look  yonder!”  exclaimed  one.  “Your 
majesty  can  see  the  goddess  ruling  there !” 

In  truth,  Catharine  wiis  riding  past  on 
a  cream-coloml  palfrey,  by  the  side  of 
her  father.  liut  the  fatal  black  veil  en- 
velo{»ed  her,  still  not  so  completely  that 
James  did  not  And  an  op|)ortunity  to  ad¬ 
mire  a  splendid  tigure,  which  sat  the 
horse  with  wonderf\U  grace.  The  king's 
eyes  followed  her  form  as  long  as  it  was 
visible ;  he  then  retired  to  his  private 
apaitment,  accompanied  only  by  one 
friend.  And  this  person  w’as  Jeronimo 
Donatelli,  a  Genoese,  the  king’s  favorite, 
his  coun.sellor,  his  negotiator — in  a  wortl, 
his  factotum.  Cnifty  aiul  sly,  elegant 
and  clever,  headstrong  and  impudent,  he 
•wa.s  just  tit  for  the  post  which  he  filled, 
and  from  which  not  all  the  intrigues  of 
the  many  who  envied  him  were  able  to 
remove  him. 

Tlie  day  passed  too  slowly  for  James's 
w’ishe.s.  But  when  it  di<l  begin  to  de¬ 
cline,  when  the  sun  went  down,  casting 
a  ]iurple  glow  over  the  water,  and  a  gen¬ 
tle  breeze  blew  from  the  sea,  diffusing  an 
agreeable  coolness  around,  there  appear¬ 
ed  outside  of  Cornaro’s  garden,  a  lute- 
])layer  fantastically  dressed.  He  was  an 
extremely  handsome  youth,  whose  voice, 
rich  and  clear,  accximpanied  the  full  tones 
of  the  instrument  with  such  sweetness 
that  every  ear  w’as  charmed,  and  every 
heart  was  cuptivated.  The  singer  had 
not  played  and  sang  long  on  the  outside 
of  the  gai’deu,  w’hen  iii  its  interior  Cath- 


j  arine  and  her  maidens,  attracted  by  the 
i  music,  W’ere  attentively  listening  to  the 
j  lovely  melodies ;  but  female  curiosity 
must  needs  see,  just  as  if  they  could  thus 
increase  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him.  A  lit¬ 
tle  Cypnis  girl,  not  disinclined  to  Dona- 
telli’s  gold,  the  daughter  of  the  gardner, 

I  knew  the  singer  to  be  a  very  agreeable, 

I  amiable  man,  and  could  relate  so  much 
I  good  of  him,  that  Catharine  did  not  hes- 
j  itate  to  give  him  admittance.  The  little 
girl  tripped  to  the  gate,  and  cried ; 

“Cojiie,  Alexis,  you  shall  sing  my 
l>eautiful  mistress  a  song  of  blind  Cupid 
and  his  lovely  mother !” 

Though  Catharine  blushed  deeply  from 
annoyance,  she  could  not  retract  her 
word,  for  the  singer  stepjK*d  before  her 
with  a  graceful  bow,  and  struck  the  chords 
so  delicately  and  charmingly,  that  the 
I  shade  of  annoyance  vanished  from  Cath- 
I  arine’s  features,  and  cheerfulness  again 
adorned  them  with  her  ever  fre.sh  and 
blooming  roses.  But  the  singer’s  voice 
often  faltered,  his  eyes  devoured  Catha¬ 
rine’s  charms,  and  her  image,  he  felt,  was 
imprinted  on  his  heart  in  characters  nev¬ 
er  to  l)e  effjiceil. 

When  he  had  ended,  Catharine  w'ished 
to  give  him  some  remuneration.  lie  re¬ 
fused  it 

“  (Jive  me,  angelic  maiden,  the  rose 
which  adorns  your  bosom,  and  my  re¬ 
ward  will  be  fit  for  a  king !”  said  he. 

In  charming  embarrassment,  Catha¬ 
rine  handed  it  to  him.  He  seized  the 
prettiest  hand  that  ever  offered  a  rose  :is 
a  rew'ard,  pressed  it  to  his  lips  and  dis- 
apiKjaretl. 

“  Your  singer  is  a  l>ol<l,  silly  man,” 
said  Catharine,  reprovingly,  to  the  gar¬ 
dener’s  daughter.  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
him  again !” 

“Forgive  him,”  entreated  the  girl; 
“  your  l»eauty  has  bewitched  him.  Did 
you  not  hear  how  his  voice  trembled  t” 

“  Silence !”  comm.anded  her  blushing 
mistress,  hastening  to  withdraw. 

The  singer,  meanw’hile,  j)roceeded  be¬ 
neath  the  shadow  of  the  high  wall  in 
sweet  ecstacy,  pressing  the  rose  to  his 
lips.  Donatelli  was  waiting  for  him. 

“What  does  your  majesty  say  to  the 
girl  ?”  he  a.ske<l  of  the  singer. 

“  Do  not  8j)e.ak  of  her  as  of  other  mor¬ 
tals  !”  W’as  the  rebuking  reply  of  James 
of  Lusignan.  “  She  is  the  first  who  has 
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tanp^ht  my  heart  to  love !  Mine,  as  mis¬ 
tress  or  wife,  she  must  be ! 

“Wifet”  Donatelli  slowly  drawled  out.  | 
The  word  sounded  stran^  in  James’s 
mouth,  and  discordant  to  I)onatelli’s  ear. 
Tlie  king  must  be  divested  of  that  idea, 
otherwise  Don.'itelli’s  services  would  no 
longer  be  required.  The  king  looked  at 
him  angrily  when  he  drawled  out  the 
word  “  wife.”  And  what  if  I  should  be 
able  to  place  her  in  vour  majesty’s  anns 
as  vour  mistress?”  asked  he,  smiling  slyly. 

’The  king  remained  silent  and  enter^  I 
his  chamber.  Donatelli  shook  his  head,  I 
and  immediately  left  the  villa  to  gather  1 
information.  Everj’  thing  that  had  hith¬ 
erto  succeeded  in  similar  cases,  every 
means  that  his  ingenious  brain  could  in¬ 
vent,  Donatelli  cautiously  and  delil>erate- 
ly  employed,  but  his  cunning,  his  tact, 
were  alike  fnistrated.  lie  iegan  to  be 
disheartened.  James’s  love  increased 


lieri’s  death.  Catharine  saw  the  letter ; 
it  was  Lucio’s  handwriting;  every  line 
was  written  in  the  veracious  spirit  of 
sorrowing  friendship.  She  never  for  an 
instant  doubted,  but  from  that  moment 
all  happiness  had  tied  from  her  soul. 
The  intelligence  shook  her  terribly.  She 
fell  dangerously  ill,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  that  death  for  which  she  so  earnestly 
longed.  Fate  had  willed  it  otherwise. 

!  She  was  doomed  to  bear  the  burden  of  a 
life  without  affection,  cold  and  full  of 
thorns.  She  recovered  slowly.  Her  fa¬ 
ther  scarcely  waited  until  she  was  con¬ 
valescent  to  convey  new  offers  to  her, 
and  toimj>ortune  her  afresh.  She  wished 
to  seek  |)eace  in  a  convent,  but  her  father 
imjdored  her  not  to  think  of  this.  Her 
I  confessor,  l)eing  in  league  with  Comaro 
I  and  .Tames  of  Lusignan,  representeti  to 
I  her  that  it  was  her  duty  to  comply  with 
her  father’s  wish,  at  whatever  sacrifice  to 


every  day,  and  in  equal  proi»ortion  Don-  1 
atelli’s  courage  and  cheertulness  sank.  | 
James  now  determined  to  w’oo  Catharine,  j 
and  to  rmse  her  to  the  throne  as  his  con-  j 
sort.  This  proiiosal  astonished  Comaro.  ; 
But  what  food  for  his  ambition !  He 
spoke  to  Catharine ;  how  the  unhappy 
girl  trembled!  For  many  months  she 
had  lieen  without  the  slightest  news  of ! 
Lucio  and  her  Marco,  and  now'  this  was 
to  be  another  burden  to  weigh  down  her 
anxious  heart  Still  she  pronounced  a 
decided  no,  which  astonished  Comaro 
the  more,  because  he  had  not  exjiected 
such  detennination  in  one  in  general  so 
submissive.  He  received  Jame’s  propo¬ 
sals  courteously,  and  only  begged  for  a 
little  time.  James  was  now  no  longer 
the  timid  lover.  Comaro  was  invited 
to  court,  and  eveiy  possible  honor  hea))- 
ed  upon  him.  Even  .C.atharine,  much 
against  her  better  feelings,  was  obliged 
to  take  a  part  in  the  splendid  festivities 
given  at  the  royal  villa.  But  how'  dis¬ 
tressing  w’as  not  all  tliis  to  her!  She  was 
dmly  besieged  by  her  father,  and  by  the 
king.  Ah !  how  often  she  prayed  on 
her  knees  through  half  the  night  for  de¬ 
liverance — but  it  did  not  come.  Corna- 
ro  guessed  the  cause  of  her  lefusal.  He 
was  too  wise  to  breathe  a  syllable  on  the 
subject.  He  laid  his  own  plane.  One 
day  a  ship,  w'hich  had  just  come  from 
the  co.ast  of  the  Morea,  brought  a  letter 
from  Lucio,  W'hich  announced  Mjitco  Fa- 


herself.  She  had  nothing  more  now 
than  tears  to  oppose  to  their  wishes. 
Like  a  lamb  led  to  the  slaughter,  she  at 
length  allowed  them  to  dispose  of  her  as 
they  jileased.  .Tames  received  through 
her  father  the  acceptance  for  which  he 
had  sued,  and  seemed  transported  to  a 
state  of  happiness  seldom  found  in  this 
sublunary  world.  Tlie  most  brilliant  fes¬ 
tivities  celebrated  her  recovery,  and,  a 
month  afterw'ards,  Catharine  Comaro, 
became  Queen  of  Cypms !  Life  seemed 
now'  to  have  closed  its  gates  of  joy  on 
her  for  ever,  w'hile  the  future  rose  to  her 
saddened  view'  like  a  barren  desert,  where 
not  a  single  flow'eret  could  blossom  amidst 
the  dreary  waste. 
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IIow'EVKK  reluctantly  w'e  may  confess 
it,  there  are  few  of  us  made  of  such  stern 
stuff  as  to  be  wholly  unmoved  by  the 
fleeting  phenomena  presented  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  criminal  law.  Wheth- 
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.Terkmy  Bkntham.  Edited  hy  J.  S.  Mill.  In 
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er  it  be  due  to  the  variation  imported  by 
the  history  of  crime  into  the  almost  ex- 
agi^rated  routine  of  a  well-disciplined 
existence,  or  to  the  vehement  and  irreg¬ 
ular  )>assion8  thus  unex(>ectedly  brought 
to  the  surface,  or  to  the  manifestation  of 
the  error  and  uncertainty  that  ever  and 
again  seems  to  mock  the  most  cautious 
and  delibcjate  inquiry,  the  prevalent  feel¬ 
ing  alludeii  to  is  dot  the  least  conspicuous 
of  those  common  emotions  that  go  to 
weld  into  a  nation  an  indefinite  multi¬ 
tude  of  men  and  women,  representing 
all  classes,  ranks,  ages,  and  occupations. 
Of  all  the  sources  of  this  strange  fascina¬ 
tion,  that  concerned  with  the  historical 
fortunes  of  different  methods  of  investi¬ 
gating  the  truth  is  certainly  the  most  ra¬ 
tional,  and,  unlike  the  rest,  can  never 
become  injurious.  We  never  tire  (and 
we  ciiii  admit  it  without  shame,)  of  read¬ 
ing  again  and  again  the  trials  of  the  al¬ 
most  classical  heroes,  Eugene  Aram, 
Abraham  Thorton,  Captain  Donnellan, 
and  William  Palmer.  Where  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence  alone  is  concerned,  the 
interest  rises  to  its  highest  pitch.  Here  we 
look  for,  and  we  often  find,  a  spectacle  of 
men  devoting  keen  intellectual  faculties  1 
and  the  noblest  moral  perfections,  as ' 
those  of  patience,  toleration,  courage,  I 
and  self-control,  to  the  vindication  of  tlie  ! 
most  sacred  interests  of  society,  as  well , 
as  of  the  humblest  of  its  individual  con-  | 
stituents.  Here,  too,  we  experience  the  | 
agreeable  mental  vicissitiule  of  finding  ' 
all  our  common  estimates  of  facts  and  ac¬ 
tions  violently  thrown  into  pleasing  con-  I 
fusion,  small  things  becoming  great  and  ^ 
gieat  small,  now  a  little  indistinct  line  of 
minute  circumstances  bringing  to  justice 
a  Cataline  or  a  Borgia,  now  the  most 
staggering  marks  of  guilt  turning  out  to 
be  delusive  and  unreliable.  If  the  narra¬ 
tive  were  not  almost  as  painful  as  it  would 
be  interesting,  a  collection  of  the  most 
noted  failures  of  justice  on  record,through 
a  misapprehension  of  the  value  of  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence,  would  be  a  tissue  of 
marvellous  romances  such  as  the  wildest 
novelist  would  in  vain  seek  to  rival. 
This,  indeed,  is  an  aspect  of  the  subject 
which  an  investigator  of  its  purely  logi¬ 
cal  bearing  would  by  no  means  willingly 
exclude.  But  no  serious  thinker  would 
wish  so  long  and  so  fondly  to  linger  over 
the  mere  pictoral  contrasts  and  the  re¬ 


cords  of  heart-stiri'ing  but  accidental 
wrongs  presented  by  the  history  of  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence,  as  to  shut  out  from 
his  sight  the  severer  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  that  evidence  itself  It  is  from 
such  a  consideration  alone  that  the  prop¬ 
er  method  of  treating  it  in  all  cases  can 
be  deduced,  and  thereby  figure  acts  of 
injustice  more  effectually  excluded.  To 
this  purpose  Bentham  has  devoted  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  most  finished  and  adequate 
treatise  of  ail  he  wTote ;  and  the  Essay 
of  the  late  Mr.  Wills  deserves  e8|)ecial 
commendation  as  being  an  accurate  and 
painstaking  expression  of  the  latest  ju¬ 
dicial  comments  on  the  subject,  as  well 
as  a  light  and  graceful  compendium  of 
the  most  signally  illustrative  cases  in  the 
criminal  annals  of  England.  It  is  our 
object  in  the  following  observations  to 
assist  the  reader  in  digesting  and  collat¬ 
ing  the  most  characteristic  portions  of 
these  two  works.  It  will  also  be  our 
aim  to  reduce  the  somewhat  fioating  and 
inaccurate  notions  prevalent  on  the  much 
vulgarized  subject  before  us  into  strict 
harmony  w’ith  the  most  recent  specula¬ 
tions  on  the  laws  of  mind  and  the  laws 
of  thought  We  shall  avail  ourselves 
for  purjwses  of  illustration  of  a  few  care¬ 
fully  selected  cases  gathered  from  the 
criminal  records  of  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  America. 

Not  that  the  subject  of  circumstantial 
evidence  possesses  a  merely  local  or  pro¬ 
fessional  significance.  As  things  now 
are,  the  reading  public  are  being  flood¬ 
ed  with  facts  |K)uring  in  upon  them  in 
an  unintermittent  stream,  relating  to  an 
indefinite  number  of  subjects,  and  pos¬ 
sessing  every  variable  degree  of  value. 
Now  there  is  audaciously  thrust  into  a 
vicious  prominence  a  me«lley  of  alleged 
sights,  sounds,  fantastic  presences,  in  der¬ 
ogation  of  the  most  familiar  laws  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  simjjlest  rules  of  evidence. 
Now  the  tale  concerns  the  cure  of  disease, 
the  relief  of  pain,  the  alleged  victory  over 
ugliness  ana  age,  and  a  corresponding 
mass  of  facts,  and  conoborative  occur¬ 
rences  are  unblushinly  detailed.  Now, 
in  turn,  some  really  indisputable  event 
has  in  fiict  occurred — a  death,  a  robbery, 
a  loss,  a  fire,  of  which  some  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  circumstances  are  known  and 
some  unknown.  Those  unknown  are 
paraded  with  every  degree  of  exactness 
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or  conirision,  ininntenees  or  vajnieDMS,  | 
Btrictneae  or  exag^ration  ;  and  from  | 
theee,  hundreda  and  thousands  of  readers  I 
are  called  upon  to  judge  whether  the  i 
event  in  question  of  natural  laws,  inde-  j 
pendent  of,  or  dependent  on,  the  agency 
of  an  individual  person  ;  and  in  the  latter  I 
case,  whether  or  no  it  be  a  matter  involv-  | 
ing  civil  or  criminal  responsibility ;  and  I 
further,  wliat  individual  Mrson  was  the  | 
actual  agent  concerned.  The  proper  way  1 
of  dealing  with  the  large  proportion  of  ■ 
such  questions  resqlves  itself  in  nearly  ! 
every  case  into  the  rational  treatment  of  | 
so-called  “  circumstantial  evidence,”  an  i 
expression  which  will  shortly  be  made 
the  subject  of  exact  definition.  In  the  i 
meantime,  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  np 
way  can  this  species  of  evidence  be  stud- 1 
led  more  conveniently  than  in  relation  to 
criminal  jurisprudence.  It  is  there  that 
it  ha.s  ever  been  matter  of  the  most  scru- , 
pulous  and  rigid  manipulation.  It  is  there 
that  the  most  transcendent  issues,  even 
of  life  and  liberty,  depend  on  the  accura¬ 
cy  and  precision  employed  in  its  treat¬ 
ment  It  is  there  that  the  most  notable 
conjunctures  of  actual  circumstances  of  | 
every  possible  variety  have  been  treas-  ; 
ured  up  and  registered  for  perpetual  in-  j 
struction.  Thus,  while  we  would  indig- 1 
nantly  disown  the  trailitional  method  of  I 
approaching  this  subject,  of  confining  its  j 
application  within  the  walls  of  courts  of  | 
justice,  and  so  forbearing  to  co-ordinate  i 
its  methods  and  logical  position  with  those  ; 
ap))ropriate  to  other  branches  of  science 
and  art,  it  will  be  none  the  less  conven-  j 
ient  to  contemplate  it  more  especially  in  its 
reference  to  criminal  jurisprudence  by  way 
of  so  best  exemplifying  and  illustrating 
its  bearing  upon  the  investigation  of  all 
matters  of  fact  of  what  description  soever. 

All  we  know  about  anything  whatever 
is  derived  from  one  of  three  sources. 
First,  we  may  have  seen  or  heard  or  come 
into  personal  contact  with  the  thing  our¬ 
selves  ;  and  during  our  former  lives  we 
liave  very  generally  found  that  so  often 
as  we  did  so  see,  hear,  or  come  into  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  a  thing,  for  all  practi¬ 
cal  purposes  of  life  the  thing  was  really 
there,  and  so  in  the  present  case  we  are 
led  to  believe  the  thing  so  brought  to  our 
notice  to  be  also  there,  and  we  believe  in 
that  thing.  But,  secondly,  it  may  be 
that  a  person  who  has  generally  been 


known  to  speak  the  truth,  and  has  a 
sound  head,  good  eyes,  good  ears,  and 
good  general  healtli,  tells  us  he  has  seen, 
heard,  or  come  into  personal  contact 
with  some  thing  or  other  or  some  fact 
or  other.  Now  we  have  found  that 
so  often  as  wo  trusted  this  man  before 
about  other  things,  those  things  proved 
to  be  actually  there  just  in  the  way  he 
said.  So  we  do  the  same  again,  and  be¬ 
lieve  him  now.  In  these  two  cases  we 
have  what  is  called  direct  evidence  of  the 
thing  of  fact  in  question,  and  its  value 
depends  on  the  state  of  our  own  senses, 
or  else  on  the  state  of  the  senses  of 
somebody  else,  on  his  means  of  observa¬ 
tion,  and  on  the  likelihood  of  his  telling 
a  lie.  But,  suppose  neither  we  ourselves 
nor  any  one  else  can  either  see,  hear,  or 
come  nejir  the  thing  we  want  to  be  in¬ 
formed  about,  the  only  resource  left  to  us 
is  what  is  called  circumstantial  evidence, 
and  this  is  in  reality  the  main  source  of 
all  our  knowledge.  The  fact  in  question 
can  not  itself  be  come  at  either  by  our¬ 
selves  or  any  one  else  who  can  or  will 
tell  us  about  it.  It  may  have  occurred 
far  from  any  human  eye,  ear,  or  dwelling- 
place,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  in 
the  solitude  of  the  forest  or  the  ocean,  or 
in  the  misty  recesses  of  the  ira|)enetrable 
past  But  the  surrounding  facts,  past 
present,  or  succeeding,  can  be  seen  or 
heard  or  felt  either  by  ourselves  or  by 
somebody  else  who  is  likely  to  speak  the 
truth  to  us  about  them.  And  just  as  we 
are  led  by  ex|>orience  to  put  a  guarded 
confidence  in  the  reports  of  our  own  sen¬ 
ses,  or  in  what  other  people  tell  us  they 
have  observed  by  the  use  of  theirs,  so  by 
a  like  experience  do  we  find  it  tolerably 
safe  to  deduce  some  fact  of  which  we  know 
nothing  from  a  number  of  other  facts  of 
which  we  know  a  good  deal.  Thus,  the 
meaning  of  “circumstantial  evidence”  is 
that  species  of  evidence  for  a  fact  taking 
place  which  is  supplied,  not  by  anybody 
ixaving  observed  it  take  place,  but  by  a 
number  of  other  facts  or  circumstances 
having  been  observed,  and  furnishing 
ground  for  an  inference  from  them  to  the 
fact  in  question.  Hence  the  whole  value 
and  use  of  this  kind  of  evideoce  depends 
U|)on  the  two-fold  condition  of  all  facts 
whatever  being  very  closely  bound  to¬ 
gether,  and  u|>on  our  having  in  our  own 
I  past  lives  some  limited  experience  cd'  the 
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actual  order  in  which  they  come.  Bent-  ! 
ham  calls  the  fact  of  which  we  wish  to  be 
informed  the  “princiiwU”  fact,  and  the 
cirtnimstanoes  from  which  we  infer  the 
presence  of  the  principal  fact  the  “  evi¬ 
dentiary”  facts. 

We  must  briefly  examine  certain  falla¬ 
cies  which  meet  us  on  the  threshold  of 
the  subject,  and  much  tend  to  obscure  it. 
The  first  fallacy  which  has  been  favored 
with  respectable  patronage  is  s|>eciou8, 
but  it  only  demands  a  more  exact  state¬ 
ment  and  circumscription  of  the  subject 
in  hand  effectually  to  dispel  it.  It  is  al¬ 
leged,  first,  that  all  evidence  of  every  sort 
is  to  a  certain  extent  circumstantial,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  there  is  demanded  in  all  cases 
an  inference  from  the  rejKirt  of  our  own 
senses  or  of  those  of  others  to  the  truth 
of  the  facts  reported.  Secondly,  it  is  al¬ 
leged  that  inasmuch  as  any  fact  of  which 
we  are  in  search  is  inextricably  bound  op 
and  involved  wdth  all  its  circumstances, 
past,  present,  and  future,  these  circum¬ 
stances  are  so  organically  united  with 
that  fact  that  all  evidence  of  one  relevant 
fact  is  direct  evidence  to  that  amount  of 
all.  In  other  words,  it  is  asserted  that 
the  distinction  between  direct  and  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence  is  illusory,  arbitrary, 
and  unnecessary.  To  this  it  is  repli^ 
that  in  the  generality  of  cases,  and  chiefly 
those  of  crimes,  the  facts  of  which  we 
are  in  search — the  facta  probanda — are  ca- 

Eable  of  very  exact  cireumscription  and 
mitation.  They  can  be  marked  oflf  by 
a  clear  and  intelligible  line  from  all  their 
merely  accidental  accompaniments,  and 
in  by  far  the  commonest  class  of  crimes 
no  confusion  is  so  much  as  possible.  In 
the  recent  case  of  Miiller,  which  will 
be  employed  hereafter  to  illustrate  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  subject,  not  the  wildest 
visionary  could  regard  the  interchange 
of  the  hats  or  the  dealing  with  the  pro¬ 
perty  as  not  being  distinctively  separated 
m)m  the  assault  in  the  carriage  and  the 
malicious  mind  which  is  presumed  to 
have  accompanied  that  assault.  In  some 
cases  of  treason,  forgery,  and  conspiracy, 
as  well  as  of  all  attempts  to  commit  crimes, 
the  line  may  not  be  so  clearly  drawn, 
but  in  the  majority  of  even  such  instan¬ 
ces  closer  attention  will  recognize  thb 
boundary;  and  since  many  propositions 
apj)ly  to  circumstantial  which  we  need 
not  apply  to  direct  evidence,  the  distinc¬ 


tion  between  them  is  presented  with 
much  practical  convenience  and  without 
any  com|ienBating  iieril.  As  to  the  ol>- 
jection  that  even  direct  evidence  is  in 
one  way  circumstantial,  this  is  founded 
on  a  mere  arbitrary  distortion  of  words. 
It  is  conventionally  agreed  to  denomi¬ 
nate  that  as  circumstantial  evidence 
which  demands  two  inferences  instead 
of  one — that  is,  one  from  the  sensational 
perception  of  the  evidentiary  facts  to  the 
actual  and  objective  existence  of  the  facts 
themselves,  and  another  inference  from 
the  existence  of  those  evidentiary  facta 
to  the  existence  of  the  princijial  facts  in 
question.  It  is  agreed  to  call  all  other 
evidence  direct,  and  all  protests  against 
this  distinctive  expression  are  frivolous 
and  puerile. 

The  next  fallacy  on  this  subject  is 
that  circumstantial  evidence  is  intrinsi¬ 
cally  and  essentially  of  far  higher  posi¬ 
tive  value  than  direct.  It  was  a  common¬ 
place  with  English  lawyers  of,  we  ho])e, 
a  bygone  age,  “  that  facts  can  not  lie.” 
Now  it  is  manifest  that  our  only  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  evidentiary  facts  going  to 
compose  ciitAimstantial  evidence  being 
derived  from  the  re])ort8  of  our  own  sen¬ 
ses  or  those  of  others,  and  each  of  these 
sources  of  information  being  vitiated  with 
their  appropriate  possibilities  of  error — 
that  is,  either  delusion  or  deception,  or 
both — this  kind  of  evidence  is  0])en  to  just 
as  many  chances  of  being  falsely  rejmrt- 
ed  as  evidence  so  called  direct.  And,  in* 
addition  to  an  equal  chance  of  the  facts 
lying,  there  are  ftjrther  let  in  all  the  nu¬ 
merous  possibilities  of  drawing  irrational 
and  erroneous  inferences  from  those  facts 
even  when  true.  The  fallacy  alluded  to 
is  founded  on  the  admitted  tnith  that 
among  a  large  number  of  witnesses  to 
separate  facts,  of  which  farts  the  wit¬ 
nesses  themselves  may  not  appreciate  the 
relevancy  and  import,  Miere  is  a  smaller 
likelihood  of  conspiracy  and  perjury  than 
in  the  case  of  a  smaller  nuinlK*r  of  wit¬ 
nesses  who  come  jrrepared  to  tell  an  iden¬ 
tical  story  about  a  moi-e  limited  number 
of  facts  obviously  of  the  highest  signifi¬ 
cance. 

I^astly,  there  is  the  fallar-y  of  assuming 
circumstantial  evidence  to  be  radically 
weaker  than  direct.  This  is  a  topic 
much  employed  in  criminal  defences,  and 
I  is  about  as  far  removed  from  the  truth  as 
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the  former  allegation  generally  preferred 
on  the  other  side.  The  truth  is  that  no 
general  comparison  can  be  drawn  be¬ 
tween  the  two  species  of  evidence.  Some 
indirect  proofs  of  poisoning  have  been 
far  more  convincing  than  di^t  evidence 
in  other  cases  of  picking  a  pocket  It  is 
well  said  that  a  chain  can  not  be  strong¬ 
er  than  its  weakest  link ;  but  it  is  also 
true  tliat  several  chains  together,  some  I 
of  them  even  having  weak  links,  are  | 
rightly  treated  as  stronger  than  any  one  I 
single  chain  whose  links  are  of  uncertain  ' 
validity.  Such  are  the  fallacies  that  have  j 
overrun  and  obscured  the  subject  before  i 
us.  I 

If  we  were  living  in  a  world  where  the 
facts  of  physical  nature  and  human  ac¬ 
tion  exhibite<l  no  j)henomena  of  re|>eated 
succession,  no  invariable  relation  of  like  ' 
cause  to  like  effect,  no  sameness  of  com- ! 
bihation  in  facts  for  each  recurrent  a|)-  , 
pearance,  but  only  presented  a  condition  i 
of  incessant  flux  and  incalculable  irregu-  | 
larity,  no  one  fact  could  ever  be  any  guide  | 
whatever  to  any  other.  But  since  the 
first  dawn  of  human  curiosity  and  inquis¬ 
itive  interest  in  the  aspect  of  the  world  ; 
without,  a  condition  of  things  the  very 
opposite  of  all  this  has  l>een  more  and  < 
more  made  known.  Man's  simplest 
means  of  preserving  life,  his  most  prim-  ; 
itive  arts  and  rudest  occupations,  all  sup¬ 
pose  order,  sc(|uence,  necessity,  in  the  . 
operations  of  Nature,  and  even  in  the  i 
conduct  of  his  brother  men.  Gradually,  i 
as  time  goes  on,  classes  of  special  se- ! 
quences  are  registered,  and  sciences  I 
thence  take  their  rise.  Successions,  nni-  I 
versal,  invariable,  and  comprehending ! 
subjects  of  the  most  heterogenous  char-  i 
acter  are  discovered,  and,  on  being  re-  { 
peatedly  verified,  are  term^  laws  of  Na- 1 
ture.  Their  continued  operation  in  all ' 
time  and  in  all  cases  is  predicted  with  < 
the  most  unflinching  assurance.  Other  i 
sequences  proved  only  less  invariable  and  ' 
universal  than  those,  owing  to  a  more 
limited  experience,  being  also  record-  | 
ed,  are  provisionally  termed  “  presump-  i 
tions,”  and  their  recurrence  anticipated 
with  only  a  less  degree  of  secure  confi¬ 
dence  than  that  of  those  others.  j 

From  such  a  train  of  reasoning  and 
through  the  assiduous  enlargement  of : 
the  field  of  observation,  each  new  sci-  I 
ence  in  turn,  such  as  those  of  history,  | 
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statistics,  language,  and  psychology, 
when  it  comes  into  view,  contributing  its 
aid  to  confirm  and  establish  the  rest,  the 
persuasion  gains  gixmnd  that  every  phy¬ 
sical  and  j)sychological  fact  throughout 
the  earth  is  indissolubly  joined  with  an 
indefinite  number  of  others.  Even  the 
human  will  itself  becomes  looked  upon 
as  l>ound  up  in  the  mighty  system  of 
causation ;  and  the  smallest  disturbance 
of  any  part  of  the  huge  machinery,  if 
conceivably  effet!ted  from  without,  is  seen 
likely  to  cause  an  infinitude  of  undula¬ 
tions  every  way ;  and  any  such  disturb¬ 
ance  seemingly  effected  from  within  wuld 
be  such  in  appearance  alone,  being  real¬ 
ly  part  of  the  system  itself,  a  fact  having 
a  long  line  of  antecedents  and  prepara¬ 
tives  in  the  past,  an  indefinite  jirogeny 
of  consequences  in  the  future,  a  far-reach¬ 
ing  assemblage  of  collateral  kindred  in 
the  present  It  is  on  this  ultimate  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  world’s  experience  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  every  single  fact  has  its  certain, 
necessary,  and  invariable  concomitants, 
that  the  significance  and  value  of  circum¬ 
stantial  eviilence  and  the  assumption  of 
a  relation  between  facts  known  and  un¬ 
known,  principal  and  evidentiary,  de¬ 
pends.  We  get  to  see  tliat  to  an  om- 
nicient  Being,  equally  conversant  with 
all  facts  whatever,  certain  facts  must  be 
a  sure  and  unfailing  indication  of  certain 
others.  From  this  it  follows  that  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence  would  possess  for 
us,  too,  a  value  of  the  highest  order,  if 
only  our  faculties  admitted  of  our  duly 
applying  it  As  it  is,  we  content  our¬ 
selves  with  the  assurance  that  all  facta 
whatever  are  indee<l  firmly  colligated 
together,  and  therefore  may,  by  possi¬ 
bility,  afford  even  to  us,  so  partially 
informed  about  them,  just  ground  for 
mutual  inferences  from  one  to  the  other. 
In  the  meantime,  as  human  experience 
progresses,  we  are  enabled  to  convert 
more  and  more  to  the  purposes  of  our 
calculations  the  indestructible  relation¬ 
ships  of  the  world  without  Each  indi¬ 
vidual  man,  by  the  very  necessities  of 
his  daily  life,  is  ever  on  the  road  to  reach 
a  firmer  and  firmer  grasp  of  the  invaria¬ 
bility  of  the  sequence  of  outer  occur¬ 
rences.  To  every  man  becomes  revealed 
a  piortion  of  the  eternal  regularity  of 
Nature,  and  on  his  faith  in  this  he  builds 
with  security  his  work,  hU  plans,  his 
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hoped.  Hid  observations,  indeed,  are 
too  desultory  and  inaccurate  to  admit  of 
his  attaining  the  haven  of  certainty;  but 
he  cheerfully  avails  himself  of  the  tem¬ 
porary  repose  afforded  by  the  anchor  of 
probability.  Tims  each  man  attains  to  a 
belief,  sufficient  as  a  ground  for  action, 
in  the  value  of  his  own  conclusions  as  to 
the  connexion  of  fact  with  fact  He 
treasures  up  for  himself  a  store  of  gener¬ 
al  reflections  found  to  exist  between  the 
facts  M’ith  which  he  is  convereant,  and 
finds  that,  in  availing  himself  of  these 
relations  in  j)ractice,  they  scarcely  prove 
more  delusive  than  the  strictest  natural 
laws  verified  by  a  long  line  of  sages. 
Tliese  relations,  when  such  as  are  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  common  ex|)erience  of 
most  men,  and  therefore  recognised 
more  or  less  by  all  men,  are  termed 
“  presumptions.”  They  are  the  out¬ 
come  of  general,  as  laws  of  nature  are 
of  universal  experience.  We  thus  see 
that,  in  aj)proaching  the  investigation  of 
a  quantity  of  unknown  facts,  the  inquirer 
is  ready  fiirnished,  not  only  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  known  or  evidentiary  facts,  but 
also  with  a  multitude  of  recorded  associ¬ 
ations  between  those  known  facts  and  a 
vast  number  of  others.  These  associa¬ 
tions  are  laid  by,  partly,  in  the  registers 
of  all  the  established  sciences,  partly  in 
the  storehouse  of  the  general  exjierience 
of  all  men,  ])artly  in  that  of  the  inquirer’s 
own  personal  discoveries. 

Such  is  the  basis  afibrded  by  the  state 
of  things  around  us  tor  reasoning  at  all 
on  circumstantial  evidence.  We  may 
now  proceed  to  consider  how  re.asoning 
of  this  nature  is  most  naturally  and  con¬ 
veniently  performe<l  in  practice.  Ben- 
tham  divides  all  evidentiary  facts  what¬ 
ever  into  two  classes,  according  as  they  ! 
make  it  more  or  less  probable  that  a 
particular  supposition  about  the  unknown 
tact  is  the  true  one.  He  calls  the  former 
“  probalizing,”  the  latter  “  disprobaliz- 
ing”  or  “  infirmative”  facts.  The  facts 
of  the  former  class  are  manifestly  those 
that  come  firat  into  view,  for  when  once 
a  supposition  is  starteil,  general  atten¬ 
tion  is  naturally  first  directed  to  every¬ 
thing  that  goes  to  support  it.  The 
facts  that,  if  known,  would  point  the 
otlier  way,  are  often  quite  lost  sight  of, 
and  in  most  cases  demand  no  small 
ingenuity  in  suggesting  their  possible 


existence,  as  well  as  industry  in  testing 
their  actual  presence.  Thus,  for  eveiy 
fact  that  makes  it  likely  a  certain  man 
has  committed  a  crime,  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  familiar  circumstances  which,  if 
present,  render  it  just  as  likely,  or  more 
likely,  he  has  not.  It  is  convenient  to 
have  these  “  infirmative  supjtositions” 
ready  at  hand,  and  ranged  under  the 
heads  supplied  by  the  ordinary  facts  that 
indicate  criminality.  In  every  given 
case  we  must  assume  that  all  the  appro¬ 
priate  infirmative  facts  may  be  present 
We  must  then  search  and  see  which  of 
them  actually  are  and  which  not  Fcr 
instance,  it  is  generally  a  safe  presump¬ 
tion  that  if  a  nian  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
conceal  a  crime  he  has  had  something  to 
do  with  committing  it  But  it  has  also 
happened  that  innocent  people  have 
actively  concealed  the  crime  of  another 
in  order  to  screen  a  friend,  or  to  avoid 
conviction  of  some  other  offence  them¬ 
selves,  or  to  earn  a  bribe,  or  owing  to 
some  irregular  mental  or  moral  condition. 
Could  any  of  these  facts  explain  the 
[>henomena  of  concealment  in  the  case 
under  examination  t  This  is  a  problem 
which,  on  every  occasion,  must  l)e  care¬ 
fully  explored. 

It  may  be  convenient  at  this  point  to 
introduce  a  familiar  illustration  of  the 
use  of  the  usual  modes  of  reasoning 
upon  circumstantial  evidence  as  emj»loy- 
ed  in  the  conduct  of  ordinary  life.  For 
the  pui^pose  of  elucidating  the  subject, 
fiction  will  sei-ve  as  well  as  fact  And 
we  can  not  possibly  select  a  fictitious 
description  more  accurately  reproducing 
modes  of  thought  and  sentiment  jire- 
vailing  in  real  life  than  by  recurring  to 
the  works  of  George  Eliot.  Most  read¬ 
ers  will  recall  the  main  facts  of  the 
entrancing  tale  of  “  Janet’s  Repentance,” 
fomiing  one  of  the  series  of  “Scenes 
from  Clerical  Life.”  Janet  Dempster 
and  her  husband  are  on  bad  terms  with 
each  other, -both  being  addicted  to  drink¬ 
ing,  and  the  latter  extravagantly  violent 
when  drunk.  On  the  Friday  night 
Janet  retires  to  bed  before  her  husband, 
having  previously  given  him  grave 
offence.  On  Janet’s  husband  coming 
up  stairs  to  bed  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  he  pulls  his  wife  out  of  bed,  takes 
her  down  stairs  and  pushes  her  out  of 
the  fit>nt  door,  closing  the  door  behind 
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her.  He  then  retams  to  his  bed-room, 
throws  the  clothes  she  has  taken  off  into 
a  fire  proof  closet,  and  on  the  Saturday 
momiug  leaves  the  house  for  two  days, 
after  telling  the  servants  his  wife  had 
gone  very  early  in  the  morning  to  her 
mother's.  On  the  Sunday  morning  the 
servant  Kitty  comes  running  into  the 
kitchen,  and  says, 

“Lor  I  Betty,  I’m  all  of  a  tremble — you 
mi|(ht  knock  me  down  with  a  feather.  I’ve 
just  looked  into  missis’s  wardrobe,  an’ 
there’s  both  her  bonnets.  She  must  ha’ 
gone  w’i’out  her  bonnet.  An’  then  I 
remember  as  her  night-clothes  wasn’t  on 
the  bed  yesterday  momin’ ;  I  thought 
she’d  put  ’em  away  to  be  washed  ;  but  she 
hadn’t,  for  I’ve  been  lookin’.  It’s  my 
belief  he’s  murdered  her,  and  shut  her  up 
in  that  closet  as  he  keeps  locked  al’ys.  I 
He’s  capible  on’t.” 

Now  in  these  simple  and  not  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  facta,  and  in  this  inartificial 
reasoning  upon  them  is  contained  a  | 
practical  exhibition  of  all  that  has  been 
said  as  to  the  mature  and  treatment  of 
circumstantial  evidence.  In  the  first 
place,  the  firsts  attending  the  disappear-  ' 
tance  of  Janet  could  not  be  matters  of 
direct  evidence  for  the  servants  discuss- ' 


logisms,  taking  for  her  major  premises 
in  every  case  the  general  maxim  estab¬ 
lished  by  human  experience  as  to  the 
relevancy  and  import  of  the  fact  in  hand. 
Dempster's  account  of  the  matter  is,  that 
his  wife  left  earl^  in  the  moniing  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  her  mother.  Kitty 
18  1^  by  Janet's  and  Dempster’s  contin- 
i  ued  absence  to  make  an  hypothesis  that 
Dempster’s  account  is  false ;  and  she 

Jirooeeds  to  verify  tliat  hypothesis  as 
^  bllows :  Her  first  syllogism  is,  “  Mod, 
married  ladies  in  a  sane  state  of  mind 
do  not  leave  their  home  to  go  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  very  early  in  the  moniing 
without  a  bonnet  Mrs.  Deinjister  is  a 
married  lady  in  such  a  state  of  mind, 
and  was  destitute  of  a  bonnet  at  the 
time  in  question.  Therefore,  probably 
Mrs.  Dempster  never  left  her  home  at 
all.”  This  is  the  conclusion  formed 
from  the  first  syllogism,  and  it  is  rightly 
formed.  The  fact  of  sane  married  l^iea 
uniformly  having  their  bonnets  on  when 
going  from  home  is  established  by  a 
very  extensive  experience  indeed.  Per¬ 
haps  the  exception  to  it  had  never  yet 
arisen.  But  the  presence  of  tlie  excep¬ 
tion  in  this  case  vitiated  to  some  extent 


ing  it  downstmrs,  for  such  evidence  ' 
could  only  be  supplied  by  Janet  or  her  ; 
husband,  one  of  whom  was  absent,  and 
the  other  had  told  a  story  suspected  to 
be  false,  and  the  truth  of  which  was  the 
matter  in  debate.  Therefore,  the  only  j 
means  of  discovering  all  the  unknown  j 
particulars  was  by  racing  proper  use  of  ^ 
those  known,  ^e  known  or  eviden- ! 
tiary  facts  in  the  case  were,  (1)  the  disap-  j 
pearanoe  of  Janet  some  time  between  < 
Friday  night  and  Saturday  morning ;  (2)  i 
the  presence  in  the  bed-room  of  both  of  j 
Janet’s  bonnets ;  (3)  the  absence  of  her  | 
night-clothes  from  the  bed,  and  their  non-  , 
discovery  elsewhere  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  ;  (4)  the  closet  kept  carefully  locked ; 
(5)  the  hard  character  of  Dempster ;  (6) 
the  bod  terms  on  which  Dempster  and 
his  wife  were  notoriously  living.  These 
were  the  most  conspicuous  facts  in  the 
ease,  though  there  would  probably  be  | 
present  to  Kitty’s  mind  an  assemblage  | 
of  more  trivial  ones,  matters  of  almost 
unconscious  observation,  but  of  which 
she  could  not  pve  a  distinct  account 
Kitty  now  being  furnished  with  her  evi¬ 
dentiary  foots,  proceeds  to  form  her  syl- 


the  whole  conclusion.  The  next  syllo¬ 
gism  is,  “Most  sane  married  ladies  leav¬ 
ing  their  home  to  go  a  considerable 
distance  very  early  in  the  morning  leave 
th^  night  clothes  on  the  bed  behind 
them.”  In  the  same  way  as  before, 
the  evidentiary  fact  of  the  non-appear¬ 
ance  of  the  night-clothes  forms  the  mi¬ 
nor  premiss,  and  the  conclusion  is  that 
most  probably  Mrs.  Dempster  never 
left  the  house  at  all.  Tiie  limited  and 
partial  nature  of  the  experience  appealed 
to  again  vitiates  to  that  extent  tlte  value 
of  the  conclusion.  A  case  had  at  last 
arisen,  new  to  the  recorded  ex])erienoe 
of  mankind,  where  a  sane  married  lady 
had  gone  off  early  in  the  morning  taking 
her  night-clothes  with  her.  But  to  this 
fact  of  the  absence  fi'om  the  bed  of  the 
night-clothes,  Kitty  suggests  an  infirm- 
ative  supposition.”  She  reasons  that 
this  absence  from  the  bed  of  the  night¬ 
clothes  might  by  possibility  be  due  to 
some  other  cause  than  their  being  locked 
up  with  Janet’s  body  in  the  doset  She 
may  have  put  them  away  to  be  washed. 
Was  this  sot  When  confronted  with 
all  the  known  history  of  the  case,  does 
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thi«  supposition  become  a  fact?  No  ;  it 
does  not  Kitty  “  had  been  lookin’  and 
she  hadn’t”  so  put  them  away.  If  she 
had,  a  new  syllogism  would  have  arisen, 
of  which  the  conclusion  would  have 
been  directly  favourable  to  Dempster’s 
story.  Most  ladies  going  out  early  in 
the  morning  leave  their  nightrclothes 
somewhere  or  other  visibly  behind  them. 
Mrs.  Dempster  has  so  done,  and  there¬ 
fore  possibly  Mrs.  Dempster  so  went 
out  Agmn,  there  are  fresh  syllogisms 
founded  on  the  character  ana  general 
habits  and  situation  of  Dempster.  Some 
bad  men,  after  daily  quarreling  with 
their  wives,  murder  them.  Dempster  is 
a  bad  man  so  doing.  Tlierefore  it  is  prob¬ 
able  or  possible  that  Dempster  has  mur¬ 
dered  his  wife.  And  again,  “  Some  men 
keeping  a  locked  closet  have  been  known 
to  kill  tlieir  wives,  and  lock  their  bodies 
up  in  it;  and  most  men  atYer  committing 
a  crime  try  to  conceal  it,  and  some  men 
who  run  away  from  home  have  muidered 
their  wives  liefore  starting,”  all  form  a 
series  of  major  premisses  appropriate  to 
the  evidentiary  fact  in  question,  and  giv¬ 
ing  rise  to  independent  conclusions  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  hypothesis  of  Dempster’s 
tale  being  false.  The  last  syllogism 
framed  is  not  the  least  important  or  satis¬ 
factory.  The  major  premiss  is,  that 
when  a  number  of  independent  eviden¬ 
tiary  facts  all  point  to  one  or  more  iden¬ 
tical  facts,  the  separate  sources  of  error 
are  so  mutually  corrected  and  eliminatc'd 
as  to  give  an  enormous  weight  of  prob¬ 
ability  to  the  real  existence  of  the  fact 
or  fiicts  to  which  every  distinct  chain  of 
evidence  leads.  In  the  case  liefore  us, 
Kitty  was  approximately  right  in  her 
general  conclusion.  Her  particular  hy¬ 
pothesis  as  to  the  murder  was  false,  but 
the  conclusion  that  her  master’s  tale  was 
untrue,  and  that  something  wholly  irreg¬ 
ular  and  removed  from  general  exjieri- 
ence  bad  occurred,  was  amply  justified 
by  the  real  state  of  the  facts.  This  sim¬ 
ple  analysis  of  a  method  of  reasoning, 
employed  many  times  a  day  by  every 
man  each  day  of  his  life,  will  serv'e  to 
dissipate  the  doudof  confusion  which  for 
uninformed  minds  obscures  the  whole 
subject  of  circumstantial  evidence.  Evi¬ 
dence  of  this  character  is  looke*!  upon 
as  removed  by  some  mystical  character¬ 
istics  from  all  the  common  charities  and 


engagements  of  ordin.ary  life;  and  a 
gloomy  suspicion  often  enough  attaches 
to  its  very  name,  as  though  its  magical 
or  infernal  ]:)otency  were  never  invoke<l, 
except  when  some  poor  unbefnended 
wretch,  against  whom  there  is  in  truth 
no  evidence  at  all,  is  to  be  hunted  to 
the  gallows. 

Sufficient  has  now  been  said  on  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  circumstantial  evidence  to  the 
proof  of  all  general  facts  whatever.  It 
remains  for  us  to  investigate  the  special 
relations  of  the  subject  in  hand  to  that 
large  and  important  class  of  facts  which 
are  presented  as  subjects  of  judicial  de- 
tennination  in  the  course  of  administer¬ 
ing  the  criminal  law.  It  is  obvious  at 
once,  that  the  hourly  security  of  all  men, 
the  life  and  liberty  of  some,  being  here 
at  constant  stake,  no  possible  occasion 
for  duly  estimating  the  probative  value 
of  evidence  can  be  imagined  of  more 
transcendent  interest  and  moment  than 
this.  And  so  keenly  alive  to  the  pecu¬ 
liar  solemnity  attaching  to  the  use  of 
logical  moiies  of  reasoning  in  j)roceed- 
ings  of  this  nature  have  men  at  any  time 
shown  themselves,  that  the  meaning  and 
use  of  the  words  “  circumstantial  ”  and 
“  evidence  ”  have  been  almost  monopo¬ 
lised  by  Courts  of  I>aw.  Certainly  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  subject  has 
been  hitherto  the  most  closely  and  care¬ 
fully  investigated  by  those  having  a  legal 
object  in  view:  and  in  this  association 
too  have  the  most  valuable  principles 
bearing  on  the  same  subject  lieen  ascer¬ 
tained  and  recognized,  while  a  nniss  of 
connected  facts,  common  and  exceptional 
sequences,  strange  and  idiosyncratic  as 
well  as  familiar  relations  in  hum:iii  con¬ 
duct,  have  lieen  collected  in  every  ciyl- 
ised  nation  with  an  assiduity  and  success 
to  which  there  is  not  the  faintest  parallel 
in  any  other  department  of  moral  science 
whatever. 

To  proceed,  then,  to  the  .special  appli¬ 
cation  of  circumstantial  eviilence  to  the 
proof  of  criminal  responsibility.  A  case 
for  criminal  inquiry  arises,  when  a  cer¬ 
tain  tact,  or  a  number  of  assembled  facts, 
are  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  proper 
authorities,  which  fact  or  facts  have  in 
common  experience  been  generally  or 
sometimes  found  to  originate  in  the 
breach  of  the  criminal  law  on  the  part  of 
some  person  or  other.  Thus,  in  insti- 
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tuting  a  judicial  inquiry  -w  ith  a  \'iew  to 
completing  the  whole  history  of  the  iso- 
laU'u  facts  in  question,  or  (to  use  Mr. 
Lewes’s  exjiression  in  his  very  valuable 
work  on  Aristotle)  “  filling-in  the  unaj>- 
narent  details,”  a  series  of  provisional 
hypotheses  are  made  alwut  them,  in  the 
verification  of  which  consists  all  the  ul¬ 
terior  proceedings.  The  prominent  fact, 
which  is  the  most  con8j)icuous  eviden¬ 
tiary  one  in  the  case,  and  that  which 
originally  excites  suspicion,  is  (with  a  few 
trifling  exceptions)  some  external  viola¬ 
tion  to  person  or  property. 

The  nrst  hyiK)tne8i8  then  is,  that  this 
fact  is  the  deM  of  some  j)erson  or  j)er- 
sons  unknown.  The  ])roof  or  verifica¬ 
tion  of  tliis  is  often  called  in  English 
law  the  establishment  of  the  corptu  delicti. 
The  mode  of  proceeding  is  of  course  that 
enunciated  al>ove  as  apjdicable  to  all 
cases  whatever  where  the  evidence  is 
circumstantial.  The  evidentiary  facts  are 
first  enumerated,  such  as  the  loss  of  the 
money,  the  broken  desk,  the  smashed 
windows  and  empty  plate-chest,  the 
smoking  stacks,  the  bleeiling  and  bruised 
body,  the  arsenic  or  antimony  found  in 
the  tissues;  and  then  the  obvious  signifi¬ 
cance  of  these  indications  is  determined 
by  a  precise  or  unconscious  reference  to 
general  experience.  The  infirmative  sup¬ 
positions  appropriate  in  each  case,  such 
as  carelessness,  fabrication  of  evidence 
by  the  complainant,  death  from  natural 
causes,  erroneous  scientific  conclusions,  ^ 
Buidde,  and  the  like,  are  then  carefully  i 
applied,  and  the  jwssibility  of  their  ac¬ 
tual  presence  rigidly  investigated.  The 
result  of  this  latter  process  is  then  laid  j 
side  by  side  with  that  of  the  former,  and 
th^  general  Imlance  of  evidence,  either  i 
for  or  against  the  hypothesis  of  crim¬ 
inality,  cautiously  struck.  I 

It  would  be  difficult  to  produce,  for ! 
the  purpose  of  illustration,  a  sj»ecimen  of  | 
reasoning  applied  to  this  j)ortion  of  a  ! 
criminal  case,  exhibiting  a  more  masterly  | 
power  of  analysis,  greater  consecutive-  | 
ness  in  argument,  and  more  cautious  en-  < 
iertainment  and  successive  exclusion  of  ^ 
every  possible  infirmative  supjmsition,  I 
than  is  presented  in  Edgar  Allan  Poe’s  ■ 
tale  of  the  “Mystery  of  M.arie  Pogct”  ' 
The  facts  of  the  tale  actually  occurred  in  j 
New  York,  and  tlie  comments  and  hy- 
potlieses  alleged  to  be  quoted  from  the 


Parisian  journals  really  appeared  in  the 
New  York  journals  at  the  time.  At  the 
period  of  writing  the  tale,  the  mystery 
had  not  been  cleared  up.  It  since  has 
been,  and  the  general  truth  of  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  stiggested  man-elously  substan¬ 
tiated.  The  names  are  changed.  The 
i  whole  of  the  reasoning  and  evidence  is 
most  instructive,  and  indeed  al>sorbing  in 
interest ;  but  we  shall  be  comjK‘lle<l,  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  to  select  only  those 
facta  of  it  most  directly  ap})ropriate  to 
the  division  of  the  subject  at  present  in 
hand.  Marie  liogct  is  said  to  have  been 
a  young  woman  aged  twenty -two,  who 
ser\'ed  in  a  perfumer’s  shop  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  l*alaia  Hoyal  at  Paris.  She 
left  her  mother’s  residence  in  the  Hue 
Pav«?  St.  Andr»^  aliout  nine  o’cloc’k  in 
the  morning  of  Sunday  the  22d  of  June, 
18 — .  She  gave  notice  of  her  intention 
to  spend  the  day  with  her  aunt,  who  re¬ 
sided  in  the  Hue  des  DrOmes.  She  was 
never  seen  again  alive.  On  Monday  it 
was  ascertained  she  had  not  l>een  to  the 
Hue  des  Driunes.  St‘arch  was  marie,  but 
nothing  came  of  it  till  Wednesday  the 
25th.  On  that  day  a  M.  Beauvais,  who 
harl  been  making  inquiries  for  Marie 
near  the  Barriere  du  Boule,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Seine  opposite  the  Hue  Pavc^  St. 
Andree,  was  informed  that  a  coiqise  had 
just  been  towed  ashore  by  some  fisher¬ 
men,  who  had  found  it  floating  in  the 
river.  U|K)n  seeing  the  liody,  Beauvais 
identified  it  as  that  of  the  perfumery-girl. 
The  facts  ujion  which  he  relierl  for  iden¬ 
tification  were,  (1)  certain  marks  he 
found  on  ripping  up  the  gown-sleeve, 
apparently,  some  kind  of  scars  ;  (2)  a  ]>c- 
culiarity  in  the  hair  of  the  arm  he  recog¬ 
nized  on  rubbing  it ;  (3)  a  similarity  in 
the  smallness  of  Marie’s  feet  and  those 
of  the  conise,  and  some  few  other  appa¬ 
rently  trifling  marks  of  resemblance. — 
ITie  body  had  marks  on  it  of  great  vio¬ 
lence:  tiiere  were  circular  excoriations 
on  it,  apparently  the  effect  of  cords ;  the 
dress  w’as  torn,  and  some  lace  tied  so 
tightly  round  the  neck  as  to  be  hidden 
from  sight,  and  to  be  alone  sufficient  to 
cause  death.  The  knot  by  which  the 
strings  of  the  bonnet  were  fastened  were 
not  a  lady’s,  but  a  slip  or  sailor’s  knot 
....  Tliere  was  some  further  evidence 
adduced,  which  we  need  not  at  present 
advert  to.  The  natural  hyiKithesis  to 
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make  \va8  clear  enoujfh — namely,  that  the  ! 
coqMC  found  was  that  of  Marie,  and  that  ^ 
she  had  l)een  murdered  at  some  distance  ; 
from  the  river,  and  her  body  ilraj^t^ed  by 
tlie  cords  to  its  brink.  But  L' KtoiU  \ 
newspn|aT  is  represented ■  as  making  the 
bold  counter  hyimthesis  that  the  corpse 
found  could  not  be  that  of  Iklarie  at  all.  ! 
It  was  contrary,  said  that  pn|[)er,  to  all 
exjtcrience  for  a  l)o<ly,  afler  being  thrown 
into  a  river,  to  i-ise  within  a  less  period 
than  six  or  ten  days.  This  is  rebutted 
by  M.  Dupin  (supposed  to  be  investi¬ 
gating  the  case),  who  enters  into  a  mi-  , 
uute  consideration  of  all  the  causes  that 
make  a  body  to  sink  at  all  and  to  rise  at 
all.  He  shows  how  the  sjaicific  gravity 
of  the  human  body  is  very  nearly  that  of 
water;  but  a  tritliiig  excess  of  weight  in 
tl»e  body  over  that  of  the  water  disjJaced, 
cuuscil  by  throwing  Uf)  the  arms  in  the  ^ 
struggles  of  a  drowning  man,  or  by  the 
swallowing  of  water,  is  of  course  suifi- 
cient  to  sink  the  l>ody.  It  will  remmn 
at  the  l)Ottom  till  the  progress  of  de(*om- , 
position  has  incrense<l  the  bulk  of  the 
body  by  generating  inHating  gases,  with¬ 
out  increasing  its  weight  When  its  ^ 
weight  again  e<|uals  that  of  the  water 
displacrni,  the  borly  will  rise.  But  the 
essential  )>nrt  of  his  argument  is,  that 
the  time  of  the  body  rising  can  not  be 
assigned  by  reference  to  experience  at 
all:  I 

“  Decomposition  is  modified  by  inniimer- ! 
able  circumstances,  is  hastened  or  retarded 
by  innumerable  agencies :  for  example,  by 
the  heat  or  cold  of  the  season,  by  the  min¬ 
eral  impregnation  or  purity  of  the  water,  by  j 
its  depth  or  shallowness,  by  its  currency  or 
stagnation,  by  the  temperament  of  the  body,  | 
by  ita  infection  or  freedom  from  disease  j 
after  death.  Under  certain  circumstances,  | 
decomposition  would  be  brought  about 
within  an  hour  ;  under  others,  it  might  not 
take  place  at  all." 

Tliis  is  a  fine  instance  of  reasoning ' 
fi'om  circumstantial  evidence,  where  the 
relations  appealed  to  are  matters  of  strict 
scientific  demonstration,  and  is  also  a  j 
good  8|K‘cimen  of  the  proper  use  of  iu- 
^mative  suppositions. 

Tlie  argument  is,  that  bodies  under 
ordinary  circumstances  have  been,  as 
you  say,  generally  found  to  rise  in  a  fix- . 
ed  time.  But  I  can  point  out  oerbun ! 
indubitable  influences  (which  may,  for , 
what  you  know,  have  been  acting  here) ; 

Naw  Suuas — Vol.  L,  Na  6. 


which  tvould  cause  that  time  to  vary  in¬ 
definitely.  The  exporienoe  you  appeal 
to  is  not  wide  enongh  to  embrace  all  the 
p)os8ible  facts  of  the  case.”  The  next 
point  we  shall  touch  upon  is  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  body  l)y  M.  Beauvais. 
Ij  Etoile  points  out  the  unsati-sfactoriness 
of  every  particular  ground  assigned  for 
such  identification.  M.  Dupin,  on  the 
contrary,  shows  the  enormous  strength 
im|)arted  to  M.  Beauvais’  reasoning  on 
his  own  grounds,  and  to  the  reasoniTig 
of  others  on  further  grounds,  by  the 
accumulated  mnitituile  of  all  the  trivial 
marks  of  resemblance : 

“  Had  M.  Beauvais,  in  the  search  for 
the  body  of  Marie,  discovered  a  corpse  cor¬ 
responding  in  general  size  and  aptpeuranoe 
to  the  missing  girl,  he  would  Imve  boeu 
warranted  ^without  reference  to  tlie  ques¬ 
tion  of  habiliment  at  all)  in  forming  an 
opinion  that  his  search  had  been  successful. 
If,  in  addition  to  the  point  of  general  size 
and  contour,  he  had  found  upon  the  arm  a 
peculiar  hairy  appearance,  which  he  had 
olsserved  upon  the  living  Marie,  his  opinion 
might  have  been  justly  strengthened  ;  aud 
the  increase  of  positiveness  might  well 
have  been  in  the  ratio  of  the  p>eculiarity  or 
unusualness  of  the  hairy  mark.  If  the  feet 
of  Marie  being  small,  those  of  the  corpse 
were  also  small,  the  increeme  of  probability 
that  the  Inidy  was  that  of  Marie  would  not 
be  an  increase  in  a  ratio  merely  aritluueti- 
cal,  but  in  one  highly  geometrical  or  accu¬ 
mulative.  Add  to  all  this,  shoes  such  as 
she  had  been  known  to  wear  upon  the  day 
of  her  disappearance,  and  although  these 
shoes  may  be  *  sold  in  packages,  you  so 
far  augment  the  probability  as  to  verge 
upon  the  certain. 

”  What,  of  itself,  would  bo  no  evidence 
of  identity,  becomes,  through  its  corrobora¬ 
tive  position,  proof  most  sure.  Give  us, 
then,  flowers  in  the  hat  corresponding  to 
those  worn  by  the  missing  girl,  and  we  seek 
for  nothing  farther.  If  only  one  flower, 
we  seek  for  nothing  fartlier  ;  what,  then,  if 
two  or  three,  or  more?  Each  successive 
one  is  multiple  evidence  ;  proof  not  added 
to  proof,  but  multiplied  by  hundreds,  or 
thousands.  Let  ns  now  discover  upon  the 
deceased  garters  such  as  the  living  used, 
and  it  is  almost  folly  to  proceed.  But  these 
garters  are  fonnd  to  be  tightened  by  the 
setting  back  of  a  clasp,  in  just  auok  a  man¬ 
ner  as  her  own  had  been  tightened  by 
Marie,  shortly  previous  to  hmr  ioavis^ 
home.  It  is  now  madness,  or  hypocrisy, 
to  doubt.  «  .  .  But  it  is  not  that  the 
corpse  was  found  to  have  the  garters  of  the 
missing  girl,  or  found  to  have  her  shoes,  or 
her  bonnet,  or  the  flowers  of  her  bonnet,  or 
44 
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her  feet,  or  a  peculiar  mark  upon  the  arm,  i 
or  her  {general  aiao  and  appearance  ;  it  it 
tliatthe  corpae  had  each  and  all  collective* 
Iv.  Could  it  be  proved  tliat  the  editor  of 
L’Etoile  really  entertained  a  doubt,  under 
Uie  circuiniitancea,  there  would  be  no  need,  , 
in  his  case,  of  a  comniiBsion  de  lunatieo  in- 
quirendo.” 

This  is  an  extremely  apposite  and  bril¬ 
liant  illustration  of  reasoning  from  uuinu- 
lative  evidence.  To  other  portions  of 
the  evidence  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  agmu.  About  no  poilioii  of  the 
subject  is  there  greater  misconception 
abroad  than  as  to  the  cogency  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  indejiendent  lines  of  proof.  The 
|>opular  notion  is,  that  if  each  separate 
conclusion  can  be  shown  to  be  by  itself 
intirm,  the  whole  evidence  may  be  fairly  ^ 
fritter^  awa^  till  the  most  damning  ag¬ 
gregation  of  inferences  leaves  not  a  track 
behind.  Suppose  that  of  a  series  of  evi¬ 
dentiary  facts,  each  points  by  the  laws  of 
natural  and  ordinary  sequence  to  the 
commission  of  a  crime :  any  one  of  the 
series  may  so  point  either  liecause  the 
crime  was  in  fact  committetl,  or  for  some 
other  reason  which,  as  we  know  nothing 
about  it,  we  provisionally  term  “  acci¬ 
dent”  Suppose  we  adopted  the  latter 
view  as  being  the  true  explanation  of  the 
fiict  present^ :  w'hat  we  do  is  arbitrarily 
to  assume,  that  of  a  limited  number  of 
causes  that  equally  may  have  brought 
the  evidentiary  fact  into  view’,  the  one 
that  actually  did  so  bring  it  into  view 
was  not  one  })articular  cause,  that  is, 
criminality.  But  we  have  the  same  pro¬ 
cess  exactly  to  rejieat  over  again  for  the 
next  evidentiary  fact  in  the  case.  W e 
arbitrarily  select  one  of  the  possible 
causes  that  may  have  produced  it,  and 
we  say  that,  whereas  the  real  cause  is  at 
least  as  likely  to  have  been  that  one  as 
any  other,  some  or  all  of  those  other 
being  often  wildly  improbable,  we  will 
exclude  the  particular  hypothesis  of  crim- 
'inality,  the  very  cause  we  selected  for 
exclusion  the  last  time,  and  assume  that, 
whatever  the  cause  might  have  been,  it 
-was  not  tliat 

The  recent  case  of  Miiller  was  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  vague  opinions  afloat  on 
this  sulgect  To  support  his  innocence, 
it  was  necessaiy  at  each  point  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  to  show  (1)  that  the  evidentiary 
.ftict,  present  might  be  explained  by  the 


supposition  of  certain  definite  causes 
other  than  that  of  Mliller’s  guilt ;  that  (2) 
we  might  in  every  separate  cast*  rea¬ 
sonably  lidieve  the  8Up|K>Hable  causes  to 
have  been  actually  present,  and  the  true 
explanation  of  the  evidentiary  fact  to  bo 
found  in  one  of  them,  and  not  in  the 
particular  cause  alleged  by  the  j)rosecu- 
tion  ;  and  that  (3)  we  might  as  reasona¬ 
bly  l»elieve  this,  however  often  we  were 
called  upon  to  do  so,  as  believe  it  in  any 
single  case.  Thus,  to  support  the  hy- 
jKithesis  of  innocence,  it  was  maintained 
that  the  following  course  of  reiisoning 
was  consistent  w’ith  any  further  proft'ssed 
retention  of  logical  processes  in  judicial 
inquiries.  Take  the  evidence  as  to  the 
two  hats. 

A  strange  hat  is  found  in  the  carriage 
in  which  had  lieen  the  murdered  man. 
Was  this  Muller's?  One  witness  remem¬ 
bers  purchasing,  shortly  liefore  the  mur¬ 
der,  of  a  man  named  Walker,  for  the 
use  of  the  prisoner,  a  hat  exactly  like 
that  found.  Walker  is  called,  and  says 
he  believes  the  hat  found  was  imule  on 
his  premises,  and  recognizes  the  lining  as 
being  part  of  some  jiattern-stuff  I'eceiveil 
from  France,  and  of  w’hich  only  two,  or 
at  most  three,  hats  were  made  at  all. 
The  hat  fitted  Muller,  and  his  landlady 
noticed  his  w’earing  a  new  hat  similar  to 
it  from  the  time  it  was  said  to  have  been 
mrehased.  Now  we  are  either  to  be- 
ieve  that  the  hat  was  Muller’s,  and 
thence  infer  his  guilt,  or  we  may  try  and 
account  for  the  similarity  of  the  hats  in 
some  other  way.  It  w’as  suggested  for 
the  defence,  that  if  Miiller  and  the  mur¬ 
derer  had  bought  companion  hats,  that 
is,  two  out  of  the  three,  or  the  only  two 
hats  made  of  the  particular  lining,  this 
unhappy  coincidence  would  account  for 
the  resemblance.  If  we  accept  this,  and 
for  once  presume  that  the  evidentiary 
fact  in  hand  is  not  due  to  criminality, 
but  to  an  untoward  community  in  hats 
between  two  people  not  otherwise  re¬ 
lated,  we  shall  feel  less  inclined  to  resort 
to  such  a  merciful  supposition  a  second 
;  time.  But,  again,  this  luckless  victim  of 
fortuitous  accidents  calls  upon  us  to  un¬ 
dergo  another  mental  wrench  favorable 
to  his  innocence.  A  hat  is  found  among 
Miiller’s  property,  identified  by  the  ma¬ 
ker  and  seller  as  being  a  h.at  made  for 
.  the  murdered  man.  It  is,  indeed,  lower 
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in  t}>e  crown.  But  evidence  is  presented  | 
tliat  it  has  l>een  cut  down  just  so  far  us 
to  remove  the  imine  of  the  jmrchaser, 
always  inserted  under  the  lining  of  the 
crown  hv  the  maker  of  the  hats  supplied 
to  Mr.  liriggs,  the  murdered  man,  and 
that  the  crown  has  been  sewn  on,  not  as 
a  hatter  w'ould  do  it,  but  us 'a  tailor  | 
would.  Muller  was  a  tailor.  Now,  one  j 
hyiKjthesis,  of  course,  is  that  this  was  in 
truth  the  h.at  of  Mr.  Briggs,  and  had 
been  taken  away  by  mistake  by  the  jier-  J 
son  crommitting  the  crime.  Another  con-  j 
ci'ivable  hypothesis  is  undoubtedly  that  j 
Mr.  Briggs  had  cast  off  the  hat  in  ques- 1 
tion,  that  it  hud  reached  a  second-hand  ' 
dealer,  had  been  altered  by  that  dealer  | 
(for  which  evidence  as  to  the  custom  of  | 
the  second-hand  trade  w’as  tendereil),  ! 
and  uususjiectingly  bought  at  last  by  j 
i\Iiiller.  Now',  if  we  adopt  the  hist  ex-  ! 
planution,  we  a  second  time  exclude  the  I 
very  same  hypothesis  as  before,  and  one  I 
which  would  equally  acc^oiuit  for  all  the  | 
phenomena  present.  It  would  undoubt-  j 
edly  be  rash  reasoning  to  jump  at  the , 
conclusion  that,  when  many  causes  may 
be  present,  one  particular  one  out  of  | 
them  must  have  been.  But  it  would  be  ! 
at  least  as  rash  to  conclude  that  in  a  se-  | 
ries  of  independent  phenomena,  where 
one  and  the  same  cause  can  account  fully  i 
for  each  and  all  the  phenomena  appa¬ 
rent,  we  can  safely  exclude  that  cause  in 
every  successive  case,  and  cast  about  for  i 
a  different  one  which  may  indeiid  explain 
one  or  other  of  the  eviilentiary  facts  pres¬ 
ent,  but  leaves  the  others  as  dark  and 
unintelligible  as  before.  Wherever  we  ' 
discern  re^larity,  uniformity,  consent¬ 
ing  indications,  there  is  necessarily  some¬ 
thing  other  than  mere  accident  or  coin¬ 
cidence  concerned.  The  die  that  is  or- , 
derly  in  its  sequences  is  rightly  sus])ect-  . 
ed  to  be  loaded.  Accident  is  a  name 
given  to  a  number  of  indefinite,  fioc- 
tuating,  and  unknown  causes.  Its  effects 
are  proportionately  chaotic  and  incalcula¬ 
ble.  From  its  very  nature  it  will  not 
conspire  by  a  number  of  independent 
criminating  tokens  to  fix  upon  tlie  same 
innocent  man.  The  more  numerous  the 
fiicts  investigated,  and  the  more  search¬ 
ing  the  investigation,  the  more  clearly 
will  innocence  be  brought  to  light.  It  is 
the  opposite  with  guilt  Every  addi¬ 
tional  cu'cumstanoe,  however  trivial,  by 


gradually  eliminating  the  action  of  for¬ 
tuitous  iiifiuenoes,  points  with  a  force  of 
a  more  and  more  overwhelming  consent 
to  the  prisoner’s  guilt  Experiment,  in¬ 
deed,  would  be  tiie  only  real  mode  of 
reaching  certainty,  but  it  is  manifestly 
inapplicable  here.  We  must  rest  content 
with  obser\’ation.  By  the  use  of  this 
we  can  determine  that  where  the  ciroum- 
stanoes  are  indefinitely  varied,  but  tlieir 
temlency  ever  one,  there  the  true  cause 
is  likely  to  be  one  also,  even  that  one 
which  alone  can  explain  all — that  is, 
criminality.  With  Muller’s  case  we  have 
done.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  tliat  even  if 
the  second  violent  hypothesis  as  to  Mr. 
Briggs’s  hat  had  been  made  in  the  pris¬ 
oner’s  favor,  another  would  have  to 
have  been  resorted  to  as  to  the  {losses- 
sion  of  Mr.  Briggs’s  watch,  and  the  dispo¬ 
sal  of  the  chain  at  the  earliest  hour  he 
could  on  the  Monday  morning  after  the 
murder  committed  on  the  Saturday  night. 
In  each  case  an  arbiti'ary  and  separate 
supposition  (sometimes  the  product  of 
desfierate  ingenuity)  would  have  to  be 
made,  to  the  rejection  of  a  plain  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  account  of  each  and  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  present.  And  nothing  but  a 
merciful  tendeniess  towards  human  life, 
and  a  latent  and  deep,  albeit  unconscious, 
distaste  to  capital  punishment  in  the 
minds  of  most  Englishmen,  could  have 
ever  importetl  a  doubt  into  the  question. 
In  imuiy  points  this  case  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  interesting  s|>eci- 
mens  of  the  use  of  circumstantial  evi¬ 
dence  in  criminal  trials  on  record. 

This  case  has  been  interposed  in  the 
discussion  of  the  mode  of  proof  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  establishment  of  the  corpui 
delicti,  for  the  purpose  of  at  once  clear¬ 
ing  up  all  nusunderstanding  about  the 
accumulative  value  of  distinct  lines  of 
proof  We  may  now  proceed  to  partio- 
ularize  the  methods  in  use  for  forming 
and  verifying  the  second  hypothesis 
made  in  every  criminal  trial,  that  the 
criminal  act  was  that  of  some  assigned 
person  or  persons.  This  hypothesis  will 
be  formed  in  some  such  way  as  follows : 
The  act  was  done  at  a  certain  place  and 
'  at  or  within  a  certain  time.  These  must 
be  narrowly  circumscribed.  Now,  if  it 
has  been  shown  to  be  the  act,  and  prob- 
I  ably  the  criminal  act,  of  some  person  or 
i  otlier,  and  tliat  the  act  was  done  in  a 
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certain  place,  and  at  or  within  a  certain 
time,  the  jKwsibilities  will  be  confined  by 
all  the  following  superficial  marks  of  in¬ 
clusion  :  First,  the  crime  was  committed 
by  some  one  possessed  of  the  requisite 
oj)portunity,  and  therefore  not  by  a  j>er- 
Bon  out  of  the  country  or  100  miles  off 
about  the  time  of  the  crime.  Access  to 
a  deceased  person  at  the  given  time, 
knowledge  of  and  proximity  to  a  house 
broken  into,  official  duty  with  respect  to 
bank  books,  and  the  like,  are  obvious 
grounds  on  the  score  of  oj)portunity  for 
implicating  certain  persons  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  hyjmthesis  of  guilt  Secondly, 
the  crime  was  committed  by  some  one 
operated  upon  by  such  a  motive  as  would 
be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  ordinary 
tutelary  motives — political,  social,  moral, 
and  religions — w'hich  ever  operate  as  dis- 
suasives  from  crime.  The  actual  force  of 
a  given  motive,  depending  as  it  does  on 
the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  man,  can  not  be 
weighed,  and  therefore  the  smallest  mo¬ 
tive,  provided  there  is  one  at  all,  is 
ground  for  suspicion,  as  it  is  rejieatedly 
held  to  be  sufficient,  with  other  evidence, 
to  justify  conviction.  Lastly,  the  act  was 
done  by  some  one  conducting  himself  in 
one  or  more  of  certain  recognised  or  ha¬ 
bitual  modes  practised  by  persona  com¬ 
mitting  crimes.  Symptoms  supplied  in 
this  way  are  sudden  flight,  possession  of 
stolen  property  within  a  limited  time, 
accusation  of  others,  purchase  or  posses¬ 
sion  of  poison,  professions  of  hostility, 
or  other  voluntary  and  extravagant  as¬ 
sertions.  To  frame  hypotheses  on  these 
several  indications  is  the  w’ork  of  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  offioei-s  of  the  jiolice.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  methods  are  here  noto¬ 
riously  at  variance.  The  English  officer 
proceeds  slowly  and  cautiously,  and  does 
not  publish  his  hypothesis  till  he  has  con¬ 
gregated  together  such  a  number  of  evi¬ 
dentiary  facts  as  shall  justify  a  public  in¬ 
vestigation.  He  adheres  to  the  same 
byjiothesis  throughout  till,  by  the  final 
trial  or  by  the  magisterial  inquiry,  it  is 
found  bailees,  or  else  in'  a  greater  or 
less  degree  substantiated.  Tlie  French 
office  grasps  at  every  straw  of  evidence, 
makes  a  numberless  variety  of  hypoth¬ 
eses  in  suooession,  and  deserts  them  as 
rapidly  as  made,  examines  privately  any 
numb^  of  persons  he  suspects,  cdling 
upon  them  to  account  for  every  hour  of 


I  a  given  period  of  time,  and  even  for 
!  much  of  their  past  life,  and  ransacks  to 
j  any  amount,  without  a  w'arrant,  every 
I  square  inch  of  the  most  private  chambers 
'  or  sacred  repositories  from  whii^h  evi- 
I  denoe,  however  seemingly  irrelevant, 

'  may  by  any  likelihood  be  extracted. 

Now  exj)erience  has  show’ii  that  the 
ty|ucal  history  of  a  crime  from  first  to 
j  last  in  every  ca.se  includes  some  or  all  of 
I  the  following  phenomena,  and  no  more. 

;  The  criminal  is  (1)  possessed  of  a  fixed 
i  dvqwsition  or  character,  belongs  to  a  cer- 
!  tain  station  in  life,  and  is  actuated  to  cora- 
I  mit  the  crime  by  the  desire  of  some  |)lea8- 
j  ure  or  the  apprehension  of  some  pain, 
W'hich  desire  or  apprehension  is  denom- 
;  inated  a  “  motive."  He  11.18  recourse  to 
(•2)  certain  //reparations  for  doing  the  act, 

'  and  sometimes  makes  declarations  to  oth¬ 
ers  relating  to  it,  or  even  uses  threats  to 
the  person  to  whom  itw’ill  be  prejudicial. 

:  Next  he  avails  him.self  of  a  given  (It)  o//- 
'  portunittf,  and  generally  brings  with  him 
certain  (4)  instruments  for  his  work  other 
!  than  his  ow'n  muscles.  He  commits  the 
'  act  by  violating  (5)  some  material  ol^ect, 
W'hether  person  or  thing,  and  thereby  su¬ 
perinducing  a  change  in  its  previous  and 
;  normal  condition.  In  most  ca.ses  he 
I  reaps  and  carries  off  with  him  (G)  certain 
of  the  crime.  In  nearly  all  ca.se8 
'  he  resorts  to  devices  for  the  purpose  of 
j  (7)  concealing  the  crime  and  avoiding  le- 
*  gal  responsibility.  On  being  chai'ged 
j  with  the  crime  he  generally  shows  un- 
'  mistakable  sym]>tom8  (8)  of  /car,  and  in 
j  some  rare  cases  (9)  he  confesses  the  crime. 

I  It  is  by  no  means  true  that  this  is  the 
I  fixed  and  invariable  history  of  every 
i  crime.  It  is  only  of  the  nature  of  a  very 
;  general  formula  which  is  filleil  up  with 
more  or  less  comjileteness  by  everj’  crini- 
I  inal.  Its  detaMs  are  the  result  of  a  very 
extended  experience,  and  it  is  scarcely 
I  possible  to  conceive  any  case  where  a 
number  of  the  jiarticular  actions  or  cir- 
I  cumstances  enumerated  are  not  present, 
nor  where  any  other  phenomena  not  in- 
I  eluded  under  one  of  those  hcmls  can  be 
j  present  Works  treating  of  circumstan- 
j  tial  evidence,  such  as  those  of  Bentham 
and  Wills,  ai-e  generally  occupied  in  dis¬ 
cussing  severally  in  order  the  above 
CTiochs  in  the  formal  narrative  of  crime. 
We  may  briefly  notice  the  different  pha¬ 
ses  or  epochs  of  this  history  in  succession. 
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I.  To  commence,  then,  with  the  sipfnlfi-  thi^  man  committed  a  series  of  atrocious 
canoe  justified  by  ex]>erience  as  properly  murders  on  young  girls.  It  is  now  a 
attached  to  known  dinponition,  station  in  common-place  with  English  judges  to 
life,  and  motives.  Too  little  is  ascerUiined  observe  to  the  jury,  that  provided  some 
of  the  laws  of  human  action  to  give  much  motive  can  be  discovered,  the  apparent 
value  to  the  evidentiaiy  fiict  of  a  good  adequacy  of  the  motive  is  not  a  matter 
or  a  bad  disjtosition.  Nemo  repente  ne-  for  their  consideration. 
quissimtu  is  a  maxim  which  to  some  ex-  '  The  increased  cogency  often  given  to 
tent  will  always  have  legitimate  weight  the  general  weight  of  evidence  by  the 
But  the  anomalies  ever  welling  up  in  the  conspicuous  presence  of  an  urgent  mo- 
history  of  crime  are  so  numerous  and  tive  for  crime,  might  be  exhibited  by  ref- 
appalling  as  toiidmit  of  little  more  in  erence  to  many  cases  of  recent  notorietjr. 
this  case  than  a  general  presumption  of  We  may  select  for  illustration  the  trial  m 
innocence  in  default  of  evidence  to  the  France  of  the  Count  de  la  Pommerais,  for 
contiary  of  a  certain  degree  of  strength,  the  murder  of  Madame  Pauw.  It  ap- 
Evidence  of  laid  character,  standing  peered  that  Madame  Pauw  had  been  left 
alone,  is  e<|ually  worthless  as  an  inde-  a  widow  in  1858,  with  tlu'ee  children, 
pendent  proof  of  guilt :  though,  if  it  be  ;  The  prisoner  was  a  physician  who  knew 
shown  that  a  man  is  by  constitution  or  '  and  attended  her  husbaiuL  Madame 
habit  but  feebly  operated  upon  by  the  ordi-  Pauw  became  the  prisoner’s  mistress  up 
nary  tutelary  motives  that  dissujide  from  !  to  the  time  of  his  marriage  in  1860  with 
a  crime,  a  proportionately  insignificant  Mademoiselle  Dubizy.  In 'June,  1863, 
motive  tending  the  other  w’ay  may  lead  the  prisoner  proposed  to  the  deceased  to 
him  to  commit  one.  The  evidentiary  organize  a  fraud  on  six  French  and  two 
circumstance  of  station  in  life  may,  in  the  English  Insurance  Companies,  by  insur- 
case  of  some  crime.s,  be  a  matter  of  con-  ing  the  life  of  the  deceased,  and  then,  on 
siderable  moment  As  Bentham  says,  her  simulating  illness,  by  inducing  the 
“  In  any  civilized  nation  of  Europe,  what  insurance  companies  to  exchange  the  pol- 
evidence  would  be  sufficient  to  convict  a  icies  for  annuities.  Insurances  were  ac- 
j)rince  of  the  blood  ora  minister  of  State  cordingly  effected  for  550,000  francs,  for 
of  having  picked  a  man’s  pocket  of  a  <lir-  \  which  the  policies  were  matle  transfera- 
ty  handkerchief  in  a  street,  or  in  going  ble  by  indorsement.  The  prisoner  ad- 
into  a  playhouse  ?”  In  the  same  way,  vanced  the  premiums,  having  the  i>oli- 
the  actual  jmverty  of  a  man  before  the  cies  transferred  by  Madame  Pauw  to 
commission  of  theft,  a  sudden  occasion  himself  by  deed,  and  a  will  made  by  her 
for  raising  money  befalling  an  accuse<r  in  his  own  favor.  The  motive,  of  course, 
person  just  before  the  crime,  as  in  Mill-  alleged  for  tlie  murdei*  of  the  deceased 
ler’s  and  Palmer's  case,  may  be  impor-  ^  was,  that  by  her  death  the  prisoner  would 
tantsubjectsof  investigation,  though  per- ;  come  into  immediate  possession  of  the 
haps  these  circumstances  are  rather  in  the  ^  550,000  francs,  and  be  relieved  from  what 
nature  of  motives  to  which  we  now  pro-  was  j>088ibly  an  inconvenient  connection. 
oee«l.  The  prisoner  induced  Madame  Pauw  to 

It  hjis  been  justly  observed,  that  in  feign  illness ;  and  it  was  alleged  in  the 
truth  no  motive  could  really  ever  be  ad-  acted’accu8ation,that  in  November,  1863, 
equate  to  justify  the  commission  of  a  he  administered  digitalis.  Dr.  Gaudi- 
crime.  So  long,  however,  as  men’s  vis-  not  was  called  in,  and  was  told  she  had 
ion  is  sufficiently  oblique  and  shortsight-  ,  fallen  down  stairs.  This  was  contra- 
ed  to  prefer  the  present,  the  seen,  and  dieted  at  the  trial  by  Madiuno  Pauw’s 
tlie  transitory,  to  the  perimuieut  and  the  children.  Madame  Pauw  died.  Drs.  Tar- 
eternal  in  the  far  distance,  so  long  will  dieu  and  RoussLu  were  cliarged  by  the 
crimes  l)e  committed  from  motives  which  :  Court  to  post-mortem  examination, 

seem  to  other  men  miserably  inadecpiate.  :  They  ma4le  several  exjHjriments,  and  iu 

The  ca.se  of  Andrew  Bichel,  “the  Mai-  their  official  rej.K)rt  concluded  that  the 
den-killer,”  which  will  be  detailed  fur-  |  deceased  had  died  by  jmison.  Dr.  Ilous- 
ther  on  for  another  purpose,  is  an  in-  son  thought  the  j)oison  was  digitalis,  of 
stance  of  this.  It  will  be  seen  that  for  j  which  the  prisoner  had  large  quan  titles 
tlie  mere  sake  of  obtaining  their  clotlics,  ,  in  his  possession.  It  was  alleged  that 
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the  prisoner  well  knew  that  digitalis 
leaves  no  tracMi.  In  the  course  of  the 
exjieriments,  digitalis  was  tried  on  dogs 
and  cats,  and  tliey  died  in  the  same  way 
as  other  animals  to  whom  expectorated 
matter  and  contents  of  the  digestive  tube 
of  the  deceased  had  been  administered. 
Dr.  Hebert,  on  the  contrary,  thought 
that  the  fact  of  the  floor  of  the  deceased’s 
room,  which  had  contained  matter  in  a 
state  of  putrefaction,  having  been  recent¬ 
ly  scraj)^,  was  suflicient  to  account  for 
the  circumstances  of  the  death.  It 
appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  8})oken 
fi^ly  to  several  witnesses  about  the  con¬ 
templated  fraud  on  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  Now  if  this  fraud  had  been  se¬ 
riously  contemplated,  or  actually  com- 
pleten,  and  the  prisoner  was  in  the  way 
of  being  put  in  receipt  of  an  income  dur¬ 
ing  Madame,  Pauw’s  life,  instead  of  the 
expectation  of  a  lump-sum  at  her  death, 
the  motive,  of  course,  would  have  been 
all  the  other  way.  It  was  the  prisoner’s 
object  to  show  tliat  he  did  so  seriously 
intend  to  carry  out  this  fraud  up  to  the 
last.  And  the  c.ase  is  almost  unique  in 
exhibiting  a  prisoner  lalioring  to  prove 
his  innocence  of  one  crime  by  proving 
his  complicity  in  another  only  a  few  de¬ 
grees  less  abominable.  Some  of  his 
statements  were  inconsistent  with  mani¬ 
fest  facts — some,  such  as  his  assertion 
that  he  piud  the  deceased  an  annuity  of 
100/.,  suicidal  to  his  own  profe8se<i  mo¬ 
tives.  The  result  was  his  conviction  and 
execution.  In  this  case  the  evideiu% 
was  on  other  grounds  just  of  that  uncer¬ 
tain  description  which  makes  evidenc*e  of 
efficient  motive  all-im|X)rtant.  Tlie  de-  i 
fence,  certainly,  was  most  plausible  and  , 
ingenious,  and  if  concerted  contempo-  , 
raneously  with  the  crime,  showed  a  mar¬ 
vellous  foresight  and  sagacity ;  for  there 
were  three  courses  left  open  to  tlie  jury ;  i 
the  prisoner  might  have  been  proved 
guilty  of  no  crime  at  all ;  or  of  attempt¬ 
ed  fraud,  and  not  of  the  murder ;  or  of 
the  murder,  and  not  the  attempted  fraud. 
A  distinct  conception  of  the  several  mo¬ 
tives  likely  to  be  present  on  each  suc¬ 
cessive  hypothesis  was  the  most  critical 
part  of  the  investigation.  | 

II.  Tlie  next  kind  of  evidentiary  facts  ' 
that  comes  into  view  are  those  that  con¬ 
cern  preparations,  dec/arationB,  and  threats. 

•  A  go^  instance  of  this  paving  the  way  | 


to  a  crime,  especially  by  discourse  and  de¬ 
portment  rather  than  by  physical  acts,  is 
siqiplied  by  the  facts  of  the  trial  of  Caj)- 
tain  Donnellan,  who  was  convicted  in 
1781  of  the  murder  of  Sir  ’  Theodosius 
Bougbton.  This  is  an  instance  fre¬ 
quently  used  by  Bentham  himself  for 
different  pui-jioses  of  illustration.  We 
must  confine  ourselves  to  those  parts  of 
the  cjise  applicable  to  the  subject  in 
hand.  W e  may  make  use  of  Bentham’s 
abstract :  • 

“  To  shut  the  door  against  suspicion,  a 
notion  was  to  be  propagated  that  Sir  Theo¬ 
dosius’s  state  of  health  was  desperate  ;  that 
death,  speedy  death,  was  certain ;  that 
imprudence  was  continually  heaping  up 
causes  upon  causes.  The  prisoner  and  the 
deceased  lived  in  the  same  house.  The 
poison  employed  was  distilled  laurel-water. 
The  plant  was  to  be  found  in  the  garden  ; 
and  the  murderer,  not  to  have  poison  to 
buy,  had  provided  himself  with  a  still  for 
the  iabrication  of  it.  He  practiced  distil¬ 
lation  frequently,  and  the  room  in  which 
he  operated  was  kej»t  by  him  locked  up. 
The  young  man  had  a  trifling  complaint, 
for  which  he  was  taking  medicine  ;  the 
contents  of  one  of  the  vials  were  to  be  got 
rid  of,  and  tlie  poison  substituted.  'The 
vials,  as  they  came  in,  used  to  he  placed 
by  the  deceased  in  an  inner  room,  which 
ho  had  been  in  the  habit  of  locking  up. 
He  happened  once  to  forget  to  take  his 
medicine.  ‘  Why,’  says  Donnellan,  ‘don’t 
you  set  it  in  your  outer  room  ?  you  would 
not  then  be  so  apt  to  forget  it.’  'fhe  fatal 
advice  w’as  taken,  and  thus  the  necessary 
opportunity  was  prepared." 

This  case  has  a  jieculiar  historical  in¬ 
terest  from  the  evidence  given  in  the 
prisoner’s  favor  by  the  eminent  surgeon 
John  Hunter. 

In  drawing  inferences  from  eviden¬ 
tiary  facts  of  prejiarations,  declarations, 
and  the  like,  it  is  peculiarly  necessary  to 
attend  carefully  to  the  numerous  infirm- 
ative  suppositions.  Such  fatds  may  in¬ 
deed  be,  and  most  usually  are,  fairly  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  a  criminating  interpretation  ; 
but  often  it  happens  that  other  interpre¬ 
tations  are  not  less  plausible.  For  in- 
stanee,  the  intention  jiresumed  might 
have  been  (1)  diATerent  ah  initio.  Ben- 
tham's  illustration  is,  that  in  the  case  last 
cited  the  preparations  for  distilling  might 
indeed  have  lieen  for  the  jiur|)ose  of  mak¬ 
ing  laurel-water,  but  theintenfion  might 
also  liave  lieen  to  procure  water  from 
rose  or  other  leaves.  And  this  supjiosi- 
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lion  was  contended  for  at  the  time. 
Again,  (2),  the  intention  may  have  been 
“overshot”  by  the  result.  There  is  a 
case  in  the  State  Trials,  of  a  defence,  in 
a  trial  for  maiming,  on  the  ground  that 
the  intention  was  to  kill,  for  that  maim¬ 
ing  would  not  answer  the  puqiose.  Or, 

(3) ,  the  intention  may  be  changed;  or 

(4) ,  the  intention  may  have  been  persist¬ 
ed  in,  but  power  may  have  fail^.  In 
Ilratlford's  case,  the]>risoner  was  an  inn¬ 
keeper  indicted  for  murdering  a  travel¬ 
er  who  put  up  at  his  house,  and  was 
seen  to  be  well  j)rovided  with  money. 
The  traveler  M-as  found  weltering  in  his 
blood,  Bradford  in  the  room,  armed  as 
for  the  crime.  He  had,  however,  l)een 
frustrated  or  anticipated  by  another  trav¬ 
eler,  with  whom  he  had  had  no  inter¬ 
course  on  the  subjet't,  and  who  on  his 
death-bed  confess^  the  fact  lastly  (5), 
the  opemtion  of  the  immediate  criminal 
agent  may  have  varied  from  the  common 
design  agreed  on.  To  this  hist  iniirma- 
tive  supposition  English  law  pays  little 
regard.  The  suppositions  favorable  to 
innocence  in  the  cases  of  declarations 
and  menaces  are  obvious,  and  need  not 
be  particularly  detailed. 

III.  The  next  class  of  evidentiary  facts 
that  conies  under  consideration  are  such 
as  concern  oj^ftortuinty.  If  there  are  any 
facts  to  show  that  an  accused  pei’son  was 
so  separated  by  distance  or  physical  im- 
)>e<liment8  from  having  necessary  access 
to  the  |)erson  or  thing  violateil,  within 
the  |>eriod  and  sjmce  within  which  the 
crime  must  have  l>een  committed,  of 
course  such  accused  jierson  must  lie  in¬ 
nocent  of  the  crime.  In  the  ease  of  such 
crimes  as  do  not  imply  the  personal  ])re8-  ^ 
enee  of  the  offender,  as  those  of  sending 
threatening  letters  or  explosive  materi¬ 
als  by  the  post,  making  use  of  an  inter-  . 
mediate  agent  of  niLschief,  and  the  like,  i 
the  w’ord  “ opjiortunity”  must  be  inter-: 
preted  by  somewhat  different  niles.  In 
the  interesting  base  of  Madeleine  Smith, 
the  whole  question  of  guilt  ultimately  | 
turned  upon  the  one  pivot  of  oj»])ortuni-  i 
ty.  Tlie  evidence  from  alleged  motives  ! 
— namely,  the  desire  of  releasing  herself 
from  the  entanglement  of  an  old  and  1 
disreputJible  connection  on  entering,  with 
her  parents’  consent,  upon  an  honorable  i 
engagement ;  the  preparations  manifest-  ^ 
ed  by  the  repeated  purchase  of  poison  • 


just  before  the  several  visits  of  L’Ange- 
lier,  and  his  subsequent  illness  on  each 
occasion  after  receiving  the  coffee  at  her 
hands — all  these  evidentiary  facts  {)oint- 
ing  to  Madeleine’s  guilt  were  held  by  the 
jury,  and  apparently  by  the  judge,  incon¬ 
clusive,  in  the  absence  of  the  one  fact  of 
))lain,  unmistakable  opportunity.  The 
evidence  as  to  op|K)rtunity  was  as  fol¬ 
lows.  The  prisoner  had  returned  to  her 
parents’  house  at  Glasgow  on  the  17th 
of  March,  1857,  from  a  visit  to  the  Bridge 
of  Allan.  On  the  18th,  she  bought  «i 
large  quantity  of  arsenic,  alleging  that  it 
was  for  the  pur|>ose  of  killing  rats.  She 
wrote  a  letter  to  L’Angelier,  directed  to 
his  lodgings  at  Glasgow,  and  making  an 
appointment  to  see  him  on  the  night  of 
the  l!)th.  This  letter,  as  he  was  away 
from  Glasgow,  he  did  not  receive  in  time 
to  enable  him  to  keep  his  appointment. 
Another  letter  came  irom  the  prisoner  to 
L’Angelier’s  lodgings  in  Gla.sgow,  on 
Saturday,  the  2l8t,  and  was  at  once 
transmitted  to  him.  In  this  letter  the 
prisoner  alluded  to  the  former  letter,  and 
again  urged  him  to  come  and  see  her, 
adding,  “  I  waiteil  and  waited  for  you, 
but  you  came  not.  I  shall  wait  again 
to-morrow  night,  same  time  and  arrange¬ 
ment.”  L’Atigelier,  in  consetjuence,  re- 
tunied  to  his  lodgings  at  Glasgow  al>out 
eight  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  Sunday, 
the  22nd,  in  high  spirits  and  good  health, 
lie  left  his  loilgings  almut  nine  o'clock, 
and  was  seen  going  leisurely  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  prisoner’s  house;  and 
about  twenty  minutes  past  nine  he  called 
at  the  luMise  of  an  acquaintance  who 
lived  aliout  four  or  five  minutes’  w’alk 
from  the  prisoner’s  residence.  Tliis  w’as 
the  last  time  he  was  seen  alive  by  any  one 
other  than  the  prisoner,  if  she  saw  him 
at  all.  Al>out  two  o’clock  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  ho  was  found  at  the  door  of  his  lodg¬ 
ings  unable  to  open  the  latch,  doubled 
up,  and  s|)eechle8s  from  pain  and  ex¬ 
haustion  ;  and  alH)ut  eleven  o’clock  the 
same  morning  he  died  from  the  effects 
of  arsenic,  of  which  an  enormous  quan¬ 
tity  was  found  in  hisboily.  The  prison¬ 
er  denied  they  had  ever  met  that  night. 
The  question  was,  whether  the  meeting 
did  or  did  not  take  place.  She  confessed 
in  her  letter  of  the  2l8t,  that  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  19th,  after  making  an  identi¬ 
cal  an-angement  with  the  present  one. 
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she  had  “  waited  and  waited  for  him,”  j 
and  promised  to  wait  again.  In  charg-  . 
ing  the  jury,  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  ' 
drew  a  very  questioD.ab1e  distinction  be-  j 
tween  a  “just  and  necessary  inference”  | 
and  a  “  strong  moral  probability and  [ 
he  went  so  tar  as  to  admit  that  “  the  ■ 
whole  moral  probabilities”  of  the  case  i 
were  in  favor  of  the  meeting.  In  all ; 
raattei‘8  not  belonging  to  long-established  ' 
sciences,  of  which  the  physical  are  at ! 
present  wholly  the  representatives,  there  I 
IS  no  difference  whatever  between  a  high 
“moral  probability”  and  a  “just  infer- 
enae.”  The  reason  for  making  the  one  | 
is  exactly  the  same  as  for  making  the  oth¬ 
er  ;  that  is,  the  ex])erienced  habitual  con-  ] 
nection  between  the  phenomenon  and 
some  alleged  cause  or  effect  If  it  be  in 
accordance  with  known  criminal  history 
that  a  young  lady  should  make  for  her¬ 
self  an  opportunity  of  administering  poi¬ 
son  in  her  possession  to  her  lover,  lately 
become  obnoxious  and  dangerous  to  her,  | 
and  a  vast  amount  of  other  evidence 
points  the  same  way,  there  is  a  just  in¬ 
ference,  or  a  moral  probability,  or  a  saU 
isfactory  ground  forconcluding,  (or  what¬ 
ever  else  the  process  of  mental  deter-  | 
mination  may  be  called),  with  a  degree  of  i 
assurance  proportioned  to  the  value  ofi 
all  the  facts,  that  the  opportunity  was  so  ' 
made.  The  verdict  of  “Not  proven”  ! 
gave  the  Scotch  jury  a  means  of  tolerably 
«lecent  escape  from  the  embarrassing  di- ! 
lemm.a.  | 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  opportunity,  j 
though  always  presupposed,  even  if  not 
matter  of  particular  proof,  can  never 
stand  alone  as  a  criminating  fact,  or  even  i 
in  the  sole  company  of  the  most  oon- 
stnuning  motives  to  crime.  Otherwise, 
the  majority  of  the  population  would  be  ' 
apiiearing  at  the  bar  of  the  minority,  | 
every  man  out  of  the  paddeil  room  of  a  , 
lunatic  asylum  having  the  op{>ortunity,  | 
and  most  men  a  motive,  to  commit  crime. 

IV.  Crimes  are  generally  committed , 
with  some  external  instrument  other  than  i 
the  mere  muscles  of  the  offender.  If^ 
these  can  be  found  in  possession  of  any 
person  within  a  certain  period  of  the  j 
commission  of  the  crime,  they  |>oint 
with  more  or  less  definiteness  to  the 
complicity  of  such  person  in  that  com¬ 
mission.  Such  are  poison,  coining  in¬ 
struments,  combustible  matters,  ]>ick- 1 


locks,  house-breaking  instruments,  dark- 
lanterns,  or  other  destructive,  or  crimi¬ 
nal,  or  suspicious  weapons,  materials,  or 
instruments.  Infirmative  sufipositions 
are,  that  tliese  are  employe<l  by  the 
{tossessor  in  the  way  of  his  trade.  A 
medical  man  has  legitimate  oi;ca.sion  fur 
the  use  of  poisons,  a  lock-smith  for  that 
of  pick-locks.  False  reasons  given  for 
the  possession,  on  the  other  hand,  cor¬ 
roborate  the  ordinary  inference. 

V.  Further,  the  crime  in  nearly  every 
case  is  some  infraction  of  the  existing 
condition  of  a  definite  person  or  thing. 
Sometimes  the  particular  mode  of  vio¬ 
lation  will  sup[>ly  evidentiary  facts 
bearing  directly  on  the  individuality  of 
the  criminal,  or  at  least  of  the  class  or 
kind  of  men  from  which  he  comes.  We 
referred  above  to  the  case  of  Marie  Ko- 
get  It  appeared  on  examining  the 
body  that  “a  slip  aliout  a  foot  wide  had 
been  tom  upwards  from  the  bottom  hem 
to  the  waist,  wouixl  three  times  round 
the  waist,  and  secured  by  a  sort  of  hitch 
in  the  back.”  It  was  argued  from  this 
it  was  a  single  man  who  had  committed 
the  murder,  and  not  a  gang,  a.s  there 
were  other  reasons  to  siip{>ose.  For  why 
should  three  or  four  men  have  recourse 
to  so  rude  an  expe<lient  to  obtain  a  han¬ 
dle  wherewith  to  carry  the  body?  The 
“hitch”  in  the  back,  and  the  “sailor’s 
knot”  by  w'hich  the  bonnet-strings  were 
attiiched,  ]M)inted  to  a  sailor  being  con¬ 
cerned — an  hyiwthesis  subsequently  ver¬ 
ified.  A  slip  of  the  petticoat,  torn  out 
and  tied  under  the  chin,  led  to  a  train  of 
reasoning  by  which  it  was  shown  that 
the  body  having  first  been  carrie<l  some 
distance,  was  then  dragged,  and  that  for 
this  pur]K)se  a  slip  was  tom  off  the  jietti- 
coat,  and  tied  round  the  neck,  where  the 
head  would  prevent  it  slipping  ofi'.  All 
this  corroborated  the  theory  of  one  jier- 
son  only  being  concerned.  Other  ser¬ 
viceable  marks  on  the  person  or  thing 
injured — as,  for  instance,  signs  of  the 
criminal’s  handiwork,  tnule,  infimiity, 
as  left-handed  ness,  and  the  like — will 
easily  suggest  themselves. 

VI.  The  possession  of  the  fruits  of 
crime  is  the  most  common  evidentiary 
fact  of  all.  The  case  of  Miiller  is  a  signal 
illustration  of  it  Had  he  not  taken 
away  Mr.  Briggs’s  watch  and  chain,  or 
not  miuiifested  his  possession  of  them 
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by  disposinjjf  of  the  chain,  he  might  still ' 
remain  undetected.  The  force  of  j>re- 
sumption  of  guilt  from  such  possession 
is  often  greatly  increased  if  the  fruits  of 
a  plurality  or  of  a  series  of  thefts  be  found 
in  the  prisoner’s  possession,  or  if  the 
property  consist  of  a  number  of  misoel- 
laneoiis  articles,  or  be  of  an  uncommon 
kind,  or,  from  its  value  or  other  circum¬ 
stances,  be  inconsistent  with  or  unsuited 
to  tlie  station  of  the  jierson  accused.  A 
singular  case  illustrating  the  value  of  this 
means  of  detection  occun'ed  at  Aber¬ 
deen  in  1826.  The  prisoner  was  a  cart¬ 
er,  M’ho  was  accuseil  of  nine  different 
acts  of  theft  by  house-breaking,  commit- 
te<l  in  and  around  that  place  at  various 
times  during  the  summer  of  1825,  and 
the  following  winter.  The ‘charges  se- 
lecteil  for  trial  were  five  in  number. 
Artiirles  from  all  the  houses  broken  open 
were  found,  among  an  immense  ma-ss 
of  other  goods  evidently  stolen,  in  a 
large  chest,  and  about  various  parts  of 
the  prisoner’s  house.  As  they  were  dis- 
covereil  many  months  from  the  times 
W’hen  the  various  thefts  had  been  com¬ 
mitted.  the  diftk-nlty  was  how  to  con¬ 
nect  him  with  the  actual  theft.  Two 
days  after  the  breaking  into  the  last  one 
of  the  houses,  the  prisoner  showed  an 
old  watch,  part  of  the  stolen  goods,  to  a 
8ho|*-keeper  to  whom  he  afterwards  sold 
it.  This  connected  the  prisoner  w'ith 
the  house  last  broken  into.  In  this  last 
house  was  found  a  chisel,  which  exactly 
answered  to  the  marks  of  an  iron  instni- 
ment  found  on  three  of  the  houses  for¬ 
merly  broken  into.  In  each  of  the  four 
house's  first  broken  into  were  discovereel 
some  of  the  articles  taken  from  the  oth- 
em,  and,  as  before  mentioned,  in  the 
prisoner’s  custody  were  found  some  arti¬ 
cles  Uiken  from  all.  Upon  this  evidence, 
the  prisoner  was  convicted  of  all  the 
charges  of  house-breaking. 

VII.  The  ]>rospe<*t  of  punishment  nat¬ 
urally  leads  to  the  cmicetUment  of  crime 
an<l  the  avoidance  of  justice.  There¬ 
fore,  so  often  as  these  are  manifested, 
they  are  evidentiary  facts  generally  hav¬ 
ing  reference  to  guilt. 

The  case  of  Palmer  is  an  instance  of 
the  enormous  incubus  that  w'cighs  a 
prisoner  down  w'hen  he  is  shown  to  have 
tamj)ered  with  evi<ien<!e  of  the  crime. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  evidence  was 


adduced  of  his  .attempting  to  bribe  the 
coroner  by  a  present  of  fish  and  game, 
and  writing  to  him  a  confi<lential  letter, 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  seen  it  in  black 
and  white  that  no  strychnia,  prussic  acid, 
or  opium  had  been  found  by  those  con¬ 
ducting  the  chemic.al  examination  in 
London,  and  expressing  his  hojDe  that 
a  verdict  would  V)e  given  on  the  next 
day  to  which  the  inquest  stood  adjourn¬ 
ed,  to  the  effect  that  the  death  of  Cook 
was  dtie  to  natural  causes.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  persuadeil  the  ]K)stm!i8ter  at 
Rugeley  to  betray  to  him  the  contents 
of  the  scientific  report  while  on  its  w.ay 
to  the  attorney  at  Rugeley  employed  in 
the  inquiry.  The  })ri8oner  was  also 
shown  to  have  pushed  against  the  medi¬ 
cal  men  engagetl  at  the  pont-mortem  ex¬ 
amination,  so  as  to  shake  a  ])ortion  of 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  into  the 
body.  The  jar  was  covered  with  parch¬ 
ment,  tied  down  and  sealed,  and  placed 
aside;  and  while  the  attention  of  the 
medical  men  was  still  engage<l  in  exam¬ 
ining  the  body,  the  prisoner  removed  the 
jar  to  a  distance  near  a  door,  not  the 
usual  way  out  of  the  room  ;  and  it  was 
found  that  two  slits  h.ad  been  cut  with  a 
knife  through  the  double  skin  which 
formed  the  covering.  Further,  the 
prisoner,  having  lejirned  that  the  jar  was 
to  be  sent  to  London  the  same  evening, 
offered  the  driver  who  was  to  carry  the 
persons  in  charge  of  it  to  the  railway 
8t.ation  1(V.  to  up.set  the  carriage  and 
break  the  jar.  The  comluct  of  Capt.ain 
Donnellan,  in  rinsingout  the  glass  which 
had  contained  the  alleged  poison,  was 
similarly  suspicious.  In  such  cases, 
there  is  always  present  an  infirmative 
supposition,  grounded  on  the  known 
fiMit  that  innocent  but  cowardly  men  do 
sometimes  feel  the  facts  allegeil  to  be  so 
^  overwhelming  as  to  prefer  avoiding,  by 
means  ever  so  foul  or  de<‘eitful,  an  inves¬ 
tigation,  rather  than  honestly  meeting  it 
I  Whether  this  favorable  hypothesis  was 
,  tenable  in  Palmer’s  cjise,  or  in  Doniiel- 
'  Ian’s,  was  for  the  jury  to  determine. 

I  VIII.  The  next  class  of  evidentiary 
!  facts  that  come  l)efore  us  are  those  which 
are  sujtplied  by  tokens  of  /ear,  which, 

'  though  subject  to  many  sources  of  mis- 
I  understanding  in  the  course  of  being 
I  rejwrted  to  the  judges  in  the  ca-se,  ami 
j  attended  with  several  infirmative  hui>1)0- 
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eitinns,  are  sometimes  of  great  moment  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  prevent  their 
and  value.  being  identified  Jis  those  of  the  two  wo- 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  inten-  men  who  ha<i  disappeared.  Bichel  still 
tional  or  ex|»erimental  use  of  the  symp-  maintained  his  innocence,  trying  tocriin- 
toms  of  fear,  as  likely  to  be  evidentiary  inate  other  people ;  and  though  at  la.st 
of  guilt,  is  supplied  by  a  striking  Ger-  he  confessed  to  the  murder  of  Katheriiie 
man  trial  that  took  ] dace  in  1808.  The  Seidel  for  the  sake  of  her  clothes,  he 
prisoner  was  Andrew  Bichel,  since  known  '  would  not  confess  to  that  of  the  other, 
as  “  the  Miuden-killer.”  In  the  summer  The  Court  then  bethought  itself  of  a 
of  180(5  Barbara  Keisinger,  the  daughter  clause  in  the  lioyal  Ordinance  of  July 
of  a  day-laborer,  left  her  parents’  bouse  the  7th,  1806,  abolishing  torture,  and 
to  seek  a  service,  and  w’as  nc>’er  seen  recommending  other  steps  to  l)e  taken 
again  alive  by  any  of  her  friends.  At  the  with  the  view  of  extracting  a  confession, 
beginning  of  1808  the  same  fate  befell  This  clause  ))rovided  that  the  accused 
another  maiden,  named  Katherine  Seidel,  should  be  taken  to  the  jdace  of  the 
She  left  her  home  one  morning  to  have  allege<l  murder,  th.at  the  bo<ly  should 
her  fortune  told  at  one  Andrew  Bichel’s,  there  be  lai«l  oj)en  Iwfore  him,  and  an 
by  means  of  a  mirror,  but  never  re-  examination  be  held  in  the  presence  of 
turned.  Some  months  after,  a  sister  the  bodv.  t)n  Bichel  being  taken  to  the 
of  Katherine  Seidel’s  recognized  a  |)art  place  where  the  lw>dy  had  IxHjn  found,  he 
of  her  lost  sister’s  clothes  at  a  tail-  at  first  l)ec.ame  exceedingly  faint,  and  re- 
or’s,  and  found  u|«on  inquiry  that  they  quire<l  waterto  bring  him  tohimself.  The 
had  been  left  there  by  Bicliel.  It  then  judgt*  of  inquiry  ad<lressed  him,  with 
came  out  that  lK.*fore  Katherine’s  dis-  great  earnestness  (it  is  said):  “You 
appearance,  Andrew  Bichel  had  sent  are  now  in  your  dwelling-jdace,  in  the 
a  woman  to  tell  her  that  he  w'isheil  to  neighborhoo*!  of  your  house  and  your 
spe.ak  to  her,  and  that,  on  her  going  to  crinies ;  confess  the  whole  truth  at  once ; 
him,  he  wished  her  to  look  into  a  mirror,  you  will  be  taken  into  your  house — you 
for  which  purpose  it  was  neces.sary,  he  will  see  the  V)ody  itself.”  He  trembled 
8.aid,  for  her  to  bring  clothes  handsome  exceedingly,  and  was  well-nigh  fainting, 
and  good — the  best  she  had — enough  to  but  would  not  confess  for  two  days.  At 
dress  herself  three  times.  This  Kathe-  the  end  of  that  time  he  published  a 
rine  had  done,  and  from  th:it  time  had  detsiiled  confession  of  the  murder  of 
been  lost  sight  of.  The  Coiut  of  Inquiry  both  young  w'omen.  The  only  motive 
was  also  informed  of  a  report  th.at  an  for  the  murder  was  the  clotijes.  He 
aunt  of  Bichcl’s  had  disapj>eared  in  the  owned  that  he  was  not  under  the  pres- 
same  way,  and  her  clothes  sold  by  him,  sure  of  absolute  necessity.  There  was 
with  the  remark  that  she  no  longer  reason  to  8up]>08e  these  acta  were  but 
wanted  such  clothes,  since  she  had  be-  the  close  of  a  long  series  of  villanies.  His 
come  a  lady.  Inquiries  were  instituted  sentence  was  to  be  broken  alive  upon 
by  the  authorities,  and  the  garments,  re-  the  wheel.  In  Continental  jurisjmidence, 
cognized  as  having  belongtsi  to  the  miss-  ■where  a  confession  is  always  so  anxiously 
ing  females,  were  discovered  and  traced  to  desired,  the  operation  of  fear  in  extort- 
Bichel,  and  it  also  a]»|>eared  that  before,  ing  one  is  not  likely  to  be  overlooked, 
and  subsequently  to,  the  di8ap])earance  It  was  to  the  test  of  this  evidentiary  fact 
of  K.atherine  Seidel,  he  had  lured  many  that  Hamlet  put  the  suspected  guilt  of 
other  maidens  to  his  house  under  the  his  uncle.  And  it  was  upon  the  fre- 
jiretence  of  telling  them  their  fortunes,  quent  relation  between  the  physical 
Further  proof  was  su})plie<l  by  the  saga-  symptoms  of  fear  and  the  recollections  of 
city  of  a  dog.  Every  time  the  officer  guilt  that  Joseph  rested  the  experiment 
passed  Bichel’s  house  with  his  dog,  the  made  on  the  tenderness  of  his  brethren’s 
animal  sprang  into  the  wood  shed  and  j  moral  consciousness, 
continued  smelling  about  so  long  that  i  IX.  The  last  class  of  evidentiary 
he  was  obliged  to  be  called  off.  This  facts  to  be  noticed  has  in  some  way  been 
attracted  attention,  and,  on  turning  up  introduced  by  the  preceding  remarks, 
the  floor,  first  one  human  body  and  then  In  some  few  ca.se8  poisoners  have  been 
another  was  discovered,  terribly  mangled,  known  to  con/m  their  crime,  '{'he 
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motives  operatinfj  before  conviction 
apiinst  such  conduct  are  so  potent,  that 
tor  the  most  part  a  confession  is  rigljtly 
attributed  either  to  an  entire  absence  of 
a  specious  defence,  and  to  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  more  lenient  treatment,  or  to 
])enitence  and  a  sincere  desire  to  offer 
eveiy  j)ossible  reparation  to  tiie  injured 
rights  of  society.  In  eitlier  of  these 
ea.ses  guilt  is  necessariljr  presup)»osed. 
Nevertheless,  even  an  evidentiaiy  tact  so 
conclusive  ns  confession  is  shown  by  ex- 
]*erience  not  to  l)e  destitute  of  intirma- 
tive  sup]K>8itions.  lliere  was  a  recent 
notorious  case  in  France,  where  a  woman, 
after  incessant  |>etty  persecutions  by  sub¬ 
ordinate  police  officers,  with  a  view  of 
propitiating  the  authorities,  confessed  to 
a  grave  crime  of  which  she  was  demon¬ 
strably  shown  to  l>e  innocent.  The  ver¬ 
dict  of  “  extenuating  circumstances”  is 
a  temptation  to  such  a  compromise  with 
an  almost  insuperable  array  of  hostile 
facts  and  witnesses,  and  moral  torture 
may  not  be  less  cnishing  and  soul-de¬ 
stroying,  than  that  which  “racks  the 
joints  and  every  lal)oring  sinew’  strains.” 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  no  confession 
W’hatever  is  listened  to  in  an  English 
Court  of  Justice,  where  any  word  or 
deed  that  can  be  intei*j)reted  as  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  make  such  a  confession  was 
said  or  done  bjr  the  person  reporting  it. 
Other  infirmative  suppositions  going  to 
invalidiite  the  obvious  infei’ence  from  a 
confession  will  readily  be  conceived. 

We  have  now  noticed  in  order  the 
princi})al  classes  of  evidentiary  fficts,  un¬ 
der  one  or  other  of  w’hich  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  attending  the  commission  of  a ' 
crime  may  be  range<l.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  a  few  special  matters  of  proof, 
through  the  medium  of  circumstantial 
evidence,  which  more  or  less  enter  into 
the  establishment  of  conclusions  draw'n 
from  every  one  of  the  above  kinds  of 
facts,  and  so  may  conveniently  be  con¬ 
sidered  together.  Such  are  matters  of! 
identity  of  persons  and  things,  proofs  of; 
handw  riting,  and  matters  involving  accu¬ 
racy  in  fixing  periods  of  time.  A  brief  j 
sj)ace  must  be  allotted  to  each  head. 

As  to  matters  of  identity,  proofs  might  j 
be  multiplied  to  any  extent  of  the  bound- 1 
less  region  of  error,  show-n  by  experience  ! 
to  be  oj>en  on  every  side  for  the  distrac-  ’ 
tion  and  confusion  of  witnesses  to  the  , 


identity  of  persons.  A  young  man  was 
being  tried  for  a  serious  offence  at  the 
Old  Bailey.  Ilis  identity  w’as  sworn  to 
by  several  trustworthy  witnesses.  He 
neither  cross-examined  the  adverse  wit¬ 
nesses,  nor  piwluced  any  of  his  own. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  ca.se  for  the  pros¬ 
ecution  he  called  for  the  records  of  the 
court,  and  proved  from  them  that,  at  the 
veiy  time  when  he  was  sworn  to  as  l)e- 
ing  engaged  in  committing  the  crime, 
he  W’as  on  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  for 
another  offence,  for  which  he  was  ac¬ 
quitted  on  the  ground  of  an  alibi.  Evi¬ 
dence  of  identity  often  rests  on  a  loose 
kind  of  maxim — that  things  having  a 
certain  relation,  as  of  ownership,  interest, 
place,  and  the  like,  to  the  same  thing, 
generally  have  a  similar  relation  to  each 
other.  This  jmnciple  is  certainly  ser¬ 
viceable  for  practical  puq)Ose8,  and  lets 
in  all  such  evidence  as  that  of  articles 
left  by  accident  on  the  spot  of  the  crime, 
and  presumed  to  belong  to  the  criminal, 
and  so  to  furnish  a  link  between  him  and 
the  crime.  Identification  has  thus  been 
established  by  the  coiTe8|K)ndenoe  of  the 
wadding  of  a  pistol  which  stuck  in  a 
w’ound  and  was  part  of  a  ballad,  with 
the  other  ]»art  of  the  ballad  found  in  the 
prisoner’s  possession :  and  an  attempt  to 
murder  by  sending  to  the  prosecutor  a 
parcel  of  gunpowder  so  prepare<l  as  to 
Ignite  on  being  oi)ened,  was  brought 
home  to  the  prisoner  by  a  portion  of  the 
Leeds  Intelligencer  of  the  5th  July,  1852, 
being  found  under  the  outer  covering  of 
brown  paper,  the  remaining  portion  of 
which  pa])er  was  found  in  the  prisoner’s 
house.  Similarly,  a  servant  was  identi¬ 
fied  as  the  person  committing  the  lar¬ 
ceny,  of  a  number  of  sovereigns,  by  the 
discovery — in  the  lock  of  a  bureau  which 
had  been  broken  o|>en— of  a  small  piece 
of  steel  W’hich  had  formed  j)art  of  the 
blade  of  a  knife  belonging  to  him.  The 
significance  of  the  interchange  of  hats 
in  Miiller’s  case,  and  the  value  alw’ays 
attached  by  the  police  to  the  discovery 
of  a  “clue,”  w’ill  occur  to  every  one 
without  further  particularity.  That  this 
kind  of  evidence  is  subject  not  only  to 
the  infirmative  supposition  due  to  acci¬ 
dental  coincidence,  but  also  to  that  due 
to  the  possible  fabrication  of  evi<ience 
by  the  real  criminal,  in  order  to  divert 
suspicion  from  himself,  the  following 
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case  from  the  “Causes  CtOebrea”  (voL  V.,  Dr.  Park  man  out  of  the  way.  The  pris- 
p.  438),  will  sufficiently  show.  An  old  oner  resided  at  the  Medical  College,  llos- 
lady  kept  the  shop  in  the  row  of  houses  ton.  He  made  an  appointment  to  meet 
bordering  on  Place  St  Michel,  in  the  deceased  at  this  oiace  on  Friday,  the 
Paris.  She  was  gener.alljr  known  to  23rd,  at  two  o’clock,  to  discuss  some 
have  a  quantity  of  money  in  the  house,  monetary  matters.  The  deceased  w.^} 
She  had  only  one  servant,  a  boy  wIk)  had  seen  about  fiflt>€n  minutes  befiii’e  two 
been  with  her  a  long  time.  She  sle[»t  o’clock,  apparently  about  to  enter  the 
at  the  back  of  the  shop  on  the  ground  Mediail  College.  lie  M’as  never  8i*en 
floor,  and  the  boy  on  the  fourth  storj',  ag:iin  alive.  The  j>risoner  denied  that  Dr. 
which  could  only  be  approjwhed  from  I’arkinan  ever  di«l,  in  fjict,  enter  the  Col- 
outside  the  house.  He  used  to  lockup  lege.  For  a  whole  week  nothing  was  dis- 
the  shop  at  night  and  carry  away  the  covered,  and  the  prisoner  seems  rather  to 
key.  One  morning  the  door  was  ob-  have  intertered  with  and  discouniged  the 
8erve<i  to  be  open  earlier  than  usual;  search.  On  the  Friday  week  and  the  day 
and  as  no  one  was  seen  moving,  some  of  following,  there  were  found  in  a  furnace 
the  neighbors  looked  in.  The  door  was  connecU'd  with  the  prisoner’s  lalioratory 
not  broken.  They  found  Uie  old  lady  in  the  (.>>llege,  fused  in  indiscrimin.ately 
dead  in  her  bed,  having  received  several  with  the  slag,  the  cinders,  and  the  resi- 
wounds,  as  it  seemed,  from  a  knife,  and  duum  of  the  coal,  a  great  number  of  bones 
a  knife  covered  witli  blood  was-lviug  in  and  certain  blocks  of  mineral  teeth.  A 
tlie  middle  of  the  shop-floor,  in  one  qu.antityofgohl,  which  had  been  melted, 
hand  of  the  corpse  was  a  thick  lock  of  was  also  found.  Other  Ixiiies  were  dis- 
hair,  and  in  the  other  h:md  a  cravat  covered  in  a  vault  under  the  College. 
The  knife  and  cravat  uudoubtetlly  lie-  Thero  w:is  also  fouml  in  a  tea-chest,  and 
longed  to  the  sho|)-boy,  and  the  lock  of  embedded  in  a  quantity  of  tin,  the  entire 
hair  exactly  resembled  liis.  He  was  trunk  of  a  Immiui  liody,  and  other  bones. 
charge<i  with  the  crime  and  confessed  it.  The  jtaiis  found  in  the  different  pbat-es 
and  was  broken  on  the  whet*!.  A  short  M’ent  to  make  up  the  Ixxly  of  a  |)erson  of 
time  afterwards  another  boy,  in  a  tviue-  Dr.  Parkinsm’s  age,  sixty  yeai’s,  and  the 
shop  near,  being  taken  up  for  another  form  of  the  reconstructed  body  had  just 
offence,  on  liis  deatii-bcnl  coide.ssed  to  the  the  peculiarities  shown  to  be  iMisse.ssed  by 
crime.  He  was  well  ac(]uaiuted  with  the  Dr.  Parkman.  In  no  single  particular 
shop-boy  accused  of  the  crime,  aud  often  were  the  parts  dissimilar  to  those  of  the 
dressed  his  hair.  He  ha*i,  little  by  little,  dece.a.sed;  nor  in  the  tea-chest  or  the  fur- 
collected  enough  of  hair  from  the  comb  nace  were  any  duplicate  parts  found  over 
he  used  to  make  into  a  stout  lock,  aud  he  and  above  what  was  necessary  to  compose 
had  put  it  into  the  deceased’s  hsnii  He  one  body.  The  remains  were  further 
had  procured  one  of  the  other  boy’s  era-  shown  to  have  been  separateil  by  a  per- 
vats  and  his  knife,  and  he  had  t^en  in  son  posse.ssed  of  anatomical  skill,  though 
W'ax  an  impres.sion  of  the  key.  not  for  anatomical  jmrposes.  Finidly, 

There  are  many  instances  equally  re-  three  witnesses,  dentists,  testified  to  the 
markable  of  successful  forgery  of  evi-  mineral  teeth  found  being  those  ina<le  for 
dence,  tending  to  iinplic.‘ite  innocent  per-  Dr.  Parkman  in  1840.  A  mould  of  Dr. 
sons.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  extraor-  Parkman’s  jaw  hatl  been  imideat  the  time, 
dinary  cases  on  record  of  identifying  a  and  it  was  {trodneed,  and  shown  to  be  so 
dead  body  after  it  hatl  been  separated  j>eculiar  that  no  acciileutal  conformity  of 
limb  from  limb,  submitted  to  chemical  the  teeth  to  the  jaw  could  account  for  the 
processes,  aud  to  the  inordinate  heat  of  ad.apt.'ition.  This  last  jtiece  of  evidence 
a  furnace,  and  mingled  with  the  countless  was  conclusive  against  the  pri.soner,  and 
bones  of  anatomic^  subjects  in  their  com-  he  was  convicted.  Without  this  closing 
mon  burying-place,  was  that  presented  on  proof  the  evidence  would  certjiinly  have 
the  trud  at  Boston,  in  America,  of  Pro-  been  unsatisfactory.  The  charat;ter  of 
ft>88or  Webster,  for  the  murder  of  Dr.  the  prisoner,  the  jiossible  confusion 
Pai'kman.  Professor  Webster  was  shown  throughout  the  College  of  the  remains 
to  have  cogent  pecuniary  motives  at  the  of  anatomiival  subjects,  the  undistinguish- 
time  of  the  crime  (Nov.  23,  1849)  to  get  ed  features,  and  the  illusiveuess  of  the 
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evidence  drawn  from  the  likeness  of  a ' 
'  reconstnicted  body,  were  so  many  evi-  j 
dentiary  facts  or  infinnative  supiwsitions 
Btronjjly  in  favor  of  innocence.  It  is  curi-  ; 
ous  timt  the  block  of  mineral  teeth  was  , 
only  accidentally  presen’ed,  having  been  ; 
found  BO  near  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  j 
as  to  take  the  current  of  cold  air.  It  was  i 
resting  on  the  grate.  ! 

We  need  not  linger  over  the  uncertain- 1 
ties  attaching  to  all  evidence  as  to  time 
and  to  hand-writing.  The  right  ap])re-  j 
ciation  of  the  passage  of  time  is  so  much  { 
a  matter  of  education,  and  the  sense  of 
tlie  length  or  shortness  of  a  jiarticular  | 
jwriod  so  much  dependent  on  the  stages  ! 
of  an  occupation  or  the  number  and  quali-  j 
ty  of  the  emotional  epochs  it  happens  to  ] 
contain,  that,  where  especial  attention  ' 
W’as  not  drawn  to  the  matter  of  time  at : 
the  moment  of  an  occurrence,  all  past  re-  j 
collection  is  absolutely  worthless  as  an  | 
evidentiary  fact.  As  to  handwriting,  re- 
peatetl  exi)erience  has  shown  that  intirma- 1 
tive  suppositions  founded  on  the  possibili¬ 
ty  and  frecpiency  of  fraud  and  delusions 
can  not  be  too  cautiously  explored  in  eve¬ 
ry  case. 

We  have  now  cursorily  surveyed  the 
whole  field  of  evidentiary  facts  wliich  are 
most  familiarly  present^  in  the  s|>ecies  I 
of  investigation  that  has  for  its  object  the  ! 
imputation  of  responsibility  to  the  crimi-  { 
nal  law.  We  may  close  our  examination 
of  the  genei’al  subject  by  briefly  deter¬ 
mining  the  [>ro|)er  use  of  circumstantial  I 
evidence  in  its  relation  to  certain  other 
special  phenomena  which  are  incessantly  I 
being  obtruded  on  public  attention,  and 
the  proper  significiince  of  which  it  may  be 
well  once  for  all,  precisely  and  finally,  to 
assign.  There  are  two  large  classes  of 
facts  as  to  which  human  curiosity,  rest¬ 
lessly  incited  by  an  infinitude  of  fears, 
hoj>es,  necessities,  and  aspirations,  has 
ever  been  outstripping  the  cautious  advan¬ 
ces  of  genuine  science.  To  one  of  those 
classes  belong  all  the  successive  stages  of 
corporal  infirmity,  such  as  disease,  age, 
and  dissolution,  as  well  as  all  real  or  al¬ 
leged  modes  of  repairing  these  disasters. 
The  other  class  embraces  all  the  imper¬ 
fections  and  limitations  attaching  to  man’s 
mental  and  emotional  condition,  so  far  as 
that  condition  can  be  abstracted,  at  least 
provisionally,  iix>m  bis  material  constitu¬ 
tion.  In  all  ages,  and  in  the  most  sav¬ 


age  as  well  as  the  most  civilixed  states  of 
society,  men  are  found  trafficking  u|>on 
the  imbecile  credulity  of  those  still  more 
deeply  steeped  in  ignorance  than  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  it  is  ever  those  regions  of 
knowledge  through  which  no  royal  high¬ 
way  has  yet  been  beaten  out  by  the  true 
pioneers  of  science  that  are  always  most 
densely  infi?8ted  by  these  pcniicious  im¬ 
postors.  Of  all  j)hysical  arts  and  sciences 
none  are  less  firmly  established  than  physi¬ 
ology  and  thenij)etitic8.  And  it  is  here 
that  everywhere  and  at  all  times  quacks, 
charlatans,  and  knavish  pretenders  swarm 
with  the  most  noxious  prodigality.  So 
hungry  are  men  for  life  and  health,  that 
no  magic  tale  of  pharmaceutical  virtue  or 
flaming  catalogue  of  accomplished  cures 
can  so  much  as  genenite  a  passing  doubt 
or  the  mo.st  deferential  inquiry.  The 
vaster  the  promise,  the  more  internecine 
the  war  waged  with  all  traditional  ex])e- 
rienoe  and  constituted  systems,  the  more 
authoritative  seems  the  new  power.  Old 
knowledge  “  creeping  dn  from  point  to 
point,”  has  not  cured  all  bodily  ])ung8  or 
much  prolonged  human  life.  It  may  be 
that  a  brighter  and  more  beneficent  career 
is  open  before  the  new,  the  untried,  the 
revolutionary.  On  every  report  of  a 
strange  cure  of  an  alleged  disease,  the 
following  infinnative  suppositions  are 
looked  upon  as  the  mere  intrusions  of  a 
jealous  scepticism ;  first,  that  there  was 
no  real,  or  at  least  no  such,  disease  to 
cure,  the  symptoms  indeed  appearing  to 
be  present,  but  not  being  due  to  that  dis¬ 
ease.  Secondly,  it  may  be  the  symptoms 
were  mendaciously  reported,  and  so,  as 
before,  there  was  no  such  disease  to  cure. 
Or,  thirdly,  the  disease  may  have  existed 
and  been  cured,  but  by  the  mere  influence 
of  the  imagination,  not  by  the  operation 
of  the  supposed  remedy,  or  else  by  the 

X ration  of  some  remedy  other  than  that 
ged.  Fourthly,  the  disease  may  have 
gone  of  itself,  and  by  the  unknown  heal¬ 
ing  power  of  nature,  or  by  the  cessation 
of  the  action  of  the  morbific  cause.  Fifth¬ 
ly,  the  disease  may  not  have  been  ulti¬ 
mately  cured  at  all,  but  only  the  symptoms 
temporarily  modified  and  allayed.  Or 
lastly,  the  disease  may  not  have  been 
cured  in  any  degree,  the  cessation  of  the 
symptoms  being  falsely  reported,  wheth¬ 
er  through  delusion  or  mendacity,  and 
whether  on  the  part  of  the  patient  or  the 
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medical  practitioner.  Tliig  instance  of 
the  application  of  infirmative  8a])]K)sition9 
in  matters  of  common  life  is  thus  carefully 
elaborated  by  Bentham  himself  So  mtich 
ft>r  the  tre.atment  of  circumstantial  evi¬ 
dence  produce<i  in  favor  of  novel  ami  yet 
unauthenticated  modes  of  remedying  the 
bodily  infirmities  of  human  life.  As 
knowledge  and  e<lucation  inc're.ase  and 
moral  habits  of  self-control  become  more 
largely  diffiise<l,  those  infirmities  will  be¬ 
come  rediicetl  in  number  and  magnitude, 
and  their  true  remedies  ascertJiined. 

To  the  other  class  of  abnormal  facts  to  ] 
which  we  proceed,  there  is  no  such  pros¬ 
pective  close.  These  are  likely  to  j»rove 
coeval  with  human  intellect  and  its  lim¬ 
itations.  Man  no  sooner  learns  to  exer-  i 
cise  his  mental  faculties,  to  observe,  to 
compare,  to  analyze,  as  well  as  to  feel 
and  to  construct,  than  he  is  chilled  and 
daunted  by  the  fearful  barriers  that  hem 
him  in  on  every  side.  Ever  as  he  is 
struggling  over  the  boundary  wall,  he  is 
hurle<l  back  again  and  again  into  the 
abyss  of  ignorance.  He  is  overborne  by 
the  weight  of  the  body,  by  the  dull  slug¬ 
gishness  of  his  fellow  men,  and  by  the 
near  approach  of  the  inevitable  tomb. 
Ilis  loftiest  thoughts,  his  worthiest  emo¬ 
tions,  his  deeds  of  lonely  virtue  and  life¬ 
long  self-sacrifice,  seem  to  be  wasted 
without  recognition  or  effect.  He  stands 
alone,  (as  Pascal  said,)  a  monument  of 
greatness,  because  he  is  so  miserable,  and 
of  misery,  because  he  is  so  gre.at.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  man  has  in  all  ages 
fretted  against  the  confines  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  his  being  t — if  he  has  impa¬ 
tiently  asked  of  the  de.ad  whether  a  bea-  j 
con  can  be  descried  on  the  horizon  of  I 
that  bottomless  ocean  into  which  they  I 
have  been  launched?  Unsatisfied  and  | 
stunted  on  earth,  man  shall  triumph  and 
fulfill  an  everlasting  destiny  in  some 
world  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard. 
Such  have  been  the  glowing  aspirations 
of  all  the  best  and  wisest  of  men;  the 
meanest  and  most  worthless  are  not  with¬ 
out  a  glimmering  reflexion  of  them.  The 
former  fintl  repose  in  religions  and  the¬ 
ologies;  the  latter  a  lulling  stupor  in 
spiritualism  and  all  the  brood  of  thauma- 
turgy  and  necromancy.  Countless  grades 
connect  together  the  two  classes  of  man¬ 
kind,  M  also  the  forms  of  belief  in  which 
they  severally  find  consolation.  To  sat-  i 


'  isfy  these  indefinite  yearnings,  which,  in 
^  the  case  of  the  vulgar,  seem  little  better 
'  than  metital  prostration  before  the  might 
!  of  physical  laws,  there  has  in  no  age  or 
!  people  l)een  lucking  a  crop  of  im|)OKtors 
and  self-deceiving  enthusiasts.  Their  tales 
[  of  converse  with  those  on  earth  no  lon- 
;  ger,  of  arbitrary  interferences  with  eter¬ 
nal  laws  of  natui*e,  of  ghastly  apparitions 
of  the  deatl  or  the  dying,  and  of  weird¬ 
like  gazing  into  future  times  and  distant 
scenes,  in  fact,  of  all  that  is  at  once  un¬ 
familiar,  inharmonious,  and  revolting  to 
purer  souls,  are  listened  to  with  greedy 
eare  and  “bated  bi’eath.”  An  overliist- 
ing  problem  might  well  give  birth  to  an 
infinitude  of  attempted  solutions;  but 
there  is  a  weighty  presumption  neverthe¬ 
less  against  any  given  solution  not  being 
erroneous.  In  every  tale  of  the  kind  the 
following  infirmative  suppositions  may 
properly  be  applied.  First  (assuming  the 
reporter  to  profess  to  have  witnessed  the 
abnormal  facts  him.self,  an  almost  unex¬ 
ampled  ca.se),  he  may  be  telling  what  he 
himself  well  knows  to  be  false ;  liars  are 
at  least  more  habitual  visitants  than  spir- 
{ its.  Secondly,  the  reporter  may  be  tell- 
[  ing  what  he  believes  to  be  true,  but  his 
!  optical  vision  was  impaired  by  disease  or 
I  temporary  disturbance ;  or  thirdly,  his 
1  eye  was  sound,  but  his  brain  was  disor- 
dere<l ;  or  fourthly,  his  eye  and  his  brain 
were  soimd,  but  some  accidental  and  me- 
chanic.al  situation  of  certain  objects  caused 
I  them  to  pi’csent  the  unusual  appearance 
'  in  question,  and  he  forebore  to  verify 
its  true  nature ;  or,  fifthly,  the  ap|>ear- 
ance  was  the  intentional  result  of  aitifice 
or  sport,  on  the  part  of  jiersons  unknown. 
All  and  each  of  these  hypotheses  have  at 
least  the  advantage  of  involving  only 
familiar  and  common  phenomena ;  they 
sufficiently  account  for  all  the  apjiear- 
ances  to  be  explained,  and  they  admit 
generally  of  instant  and  complete  verifi- 
c.ation,  if  any  one  cares  to  apply  the  test. 
The  other  remaining  hypothesis,  that 
there  was  a  supernatural  agent  concerned, 
from  the  very  meaning  of  the  term  “  su¬ 
pernatural,”  can  never  be  a  matter  of 
verification  or  proof;  for  we  have  suffi¬ 
ciently  shown  throughout  this  inquiry 
that  all  proof  presujqio.sos  p;i8t  regularity 
or  re{)eated  suircession  :  that  we  can  only 
conclude  that  one  fiict  does  or  will  follow 
from  another,  because  it  has  often  or  al- 
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ways  been  observed  to  follow  from  such  '  facts,  we  could  predicate  with  nnfailini^ 
another  on  previous  occasions.  Hut  where  ceilainty  of  a  jiifiven  fact,  its  past  and 
a  fact  is  alletjed  quite  alien  to  this  order,  |  future  occun-eruie  or  non-occurrence, 
untnunmajled  byanyfi.xcd  relations  what-  ;  The  given  fact  is  in  itself  al>solutely  cer- 
ever  that  are  cognizable  by  our  8en.ses,  it  tain  either  to  occur  or  not  to  occur,  to 
is  one  as  to  the  ojieration  of  which  in  the  have  occurred  or  not  to  have  occurred, 
way  of  causation  we  can  pretlicate  abso-  It  is  only  our  own  limited  ftculties  and 
lutely  nothing.  An  alleged  8U|)ernatu-  partial  exjrerience  that  import  any  hesi- 
nil  agent  is  such.  It  will  always  rightly  tation  into  our  mo<le  of  speaking  about 
seem  to  be  more  conformable  to  the  or-  it  As  it  is,  every  m;in,  only  according 
der  of  nature,  that  delusion  or  deception  to  his  own  sjrecitio  experience  and  infor- 
or  a  compound  of  both  are  at  work,  than  mation,  can  have  a  proportionate  amount 
that  a  fact  without  any  j>arallel  in  gen-  of  a-ssunince  about  the  occurrence  of  a 
eral  experience,  and  over-riding  by  its  given  fact.  A  i)ei-8on  with  still  more 
effects  laws  established  by  universal  ex-  limited  faculties  than  ours,  still  less  ex¬ 
perience,  has  bee  n  observetl  by  a  limited  ]>erience,  such  as  a  very  young  child  or 
number  of  men.  In  the  name  of  our  an  idiot,  would  (as  Hetithain  says),  “  uj)on 
very  assurance  of  uniformity  we  can  not  the  credit  of  a  bare  assertion  uttei-ed  by 
be  called  u[)on  to  believe  in  non-con-  any  person  of  his  acqusuntance,  give 
fonnity.  For  it  is  only  from  such  as-  credit  to  one  fact  as  re.adily  as  to  anoth- 
surance  that  wo  believe  anything  at  all.  er :  to  a  fact  the  most  devious  and  ex¬ 
it  is  further  to  be  noticed,  that  whenever  traordinary  in  degree  and  8j)ecie,  as  well 
such  facts  are  or  have  been  allege<l  to  oo-  as  the  most  ordinary  fitet ;  to  the  exist- 
cur  as  Bentham  observes  (1),  “none  has  ence  of  a  gho.st  or  a  devil,  as  well  as  to 
been  ever  established  by  that  sort  of  evi-  that  of  a  man:  to  the  existence  of  a  man 
dence  which,  under  the  best  system  of  sixty  feet  high,  or  no  more  than  six 
proce«lure,  is  considered  as  the  best  evi-  inches,  as  well  its  to  that  of  a  man  of  six 
dence  extracUnl  in  the  best  manner;  (2)  feet :  to  the  existence  of  a  nation  of  Cy- 
such  facts  are  sehlom  represented  any-  ,  cloi)es,  with  one  eye  each,  and  that  in 
where,  never  in  the  fiice  of  justice,  as  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  as  well  as  to 
having  manifested  themselves  in  the  the  existence  of  a  nation  with  two  eyes 
presence  of  divers  j)er8on8  at  the  same  in  their  ordinary  place.”  This  consider- 
time ;  and  (3)  the  facts  in  question  thus  ation  can  not  be  insisted  upon  too  strong- 
reported  are  never  of  the  {xnananent, ,  ly,  because  it  at  once  serves  to  dispel  all 
but  alw:iy8  of  the  evane.scent  kind.”  the  illusory  mists  that  distort  the  true 
Not  that  men’s  fearfulness  and  cramped  interpretation  of  such  words  as  “  proba- 
intelligence  will  pennit  them  to  lend  an  ble”  and  “possible.”  We  each  of  us 
eai'  to  Understanding,  when  she  utters  have  a  cerfciin  sUmtiard  of  experienced 
her  voice  in  the  streets;  nor  so  long  as  ,  and  recorded  ocouri’ences,  either  noted 
it  is  more  stimulating  and  luxurious  to  by  ourselves  or  other  men,  to  whom,  for 
bask  in  the  fitful  blaze  of  error,  is  it  like-  good  reasons,  we  give  credit,  by  which 
ly  men  will  come  eagerly  and  thankfully  we  weigh  and  try  every  fresh  fact  of 
to  the  clear  sunlight  of  unadorned  and  which  the  occurence  is  alleged  as  having 
unromantic  truth.  taken  place,  or  being  about  to  take  place 

The  subject  will  be  appropriately  closed  hereafter, 
with  a  few  words  on  the  true  meaning  I  If  the  fresh  fact  alleged  finds  its  place 
of  the  terms  “  probability”  and  “  possi-  readily  among  those  recorded — if  it  is 
bility,”  and  their  converse  “  improbabil-  i  found  to  form  one  of  them,  or  aptly  to 
ity”  and  imj)088ibility.”  We  saw  that  harmonize  with  them — wecallitproAoWc; 
owing  to  our  im|)erfect  acquiunbince  with  if  not,  improbable.  If  the  fresh  fact  docs 
all  the  facts  of  the  physic^  and  psycho-  not  form  one  of  those  recorded,  and  is  of 
logical  world,  and  their  relations,  we  can  a  different  kind  from  any  of  them,  but  is 
never  accurately  estimate  the  true  likeli-  not  opposed  to  them,  or  out  of  harmony 
hood  or  unlikelihood  (though  these  very  with  them,  we  speak  of  that  fact  as  being 
terms  are  misleading)  of  a  given  fact  possible,  but  not  probable.  If,  again,  the 
occurring  or  having  occurred.  If  we  fresh  fact  is  not  only  out  of  all  harmony 
were  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  those  ^  wiUi  those  previously  experienced,  but  is 
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the  direct  denial  of  our  generalization  '  pet  hero,  among  ancient  instances  and 
from  them,  so  that  the  previous  generali-  |  personages  and  down  to  our  days ;  but 
z  ition  and  the  fresh  fact  can  not  stand  to- :  we  begto  pronounce,  on  otir  own  individ- 
gether,  we  use  a  provisional  expression  '  ual  account,  in  favor  of  Arminius  Vam- 
to  denote  this,  and  call  the  fact  impossiblt.  \  bery,  a  Hungarian  gentleman  of  scien- 
The  fact  may  none  the  less  be  a  real  oc-  tific  tastes  and  fame,  who  commenced,  in 
currence;  and  in  that  case  it  proves  that '  18G3,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and 
the  generalization  was  premature,  and  \  perilous  journeys  ever  undertaken  by  a 
that  a  sequence  we  too  precipitately  sup-  j  traveler,  and  who  has  recorded  his 
posed  to  l)e  universal  was,  in  fact,  sub- 1  achievements  in  one  of  the  simplest  and 
ject  to  exception.  It  has  been  truly  j  most  unpretending  books  ever  written, 
said  by  Mr.  Mill  “  that  the  most  import-  In  every  point  of  view,  this  gentleman’s 
ant  of  all  discoveries  in  physics  have  '  undertaking  presents  itself  in  a  surpris- 
been  those  w'hereby  what  were  before  ing  form.  It  has  been  truly,  if  roughly, 
imagined  to  be  the  universal  laws  of  na-  '  said  of  African  travel :  “  Money  and 

ture  have  been  proved  to  be  subject  to  '  pluck  w'ill  do  it.”  But  “  money”  would 
exception.”  Thus  while  an  alleged  fact  ^  not  have  done  anything  for  Arminius 
may  be  rightly  treated  as  in  the  highest  Vambery,  except  assure  his  prompt  dis- 
degree  “  improbable,”  no  :UlegeJ  fact  j  ooveiy  and  inevitable  slavery,  if  not  mur- 
whatever  can  be  tenned  (except  provis-  j  der,  and  “  pluck”  w'as  the  least  of  the 
ionally)  “impossible.”  The  proof  indeed,  j  qualities  which  he  needed;  not  for  a 
of  a  fact  op|)osed  by  an  enormous  w'eight  start,  not  for  emergencies,  nor  at  inter- 
of  improb.‘U>ility  may  be  little  less  arduous  i  vals,  but  for  his  steady,  constant,  iuc'es- 
than  if  the  fact  i*eally  were  impossible  in  sant  inspiration,  and  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
itself  Yet  by  no  such  vulgai-  and  lazy  |  riod,  during  which  the  pressure  of  an  ex¬ 
subterfuge  as  l)randing  a  strange  story  ^  treme  and  deadly  peril  was  never  lifted 
with  the  stigma  of  incredibility  am  man  |  off  him  for  one  instant, 
unrobe  himself  of  his  kingly  resjwnsibil-  j  There  is  no  region  in  the  w'orld  which 
ities.  For  every  fact  alleged  he  is  called  ,  is  so  vague  and  awful  as  that  immense 
upon  to  make  an  immediate  reference,  '  space  on  the  earth's  surface  which  w’e 
whether  rapid  and  instinctive,  or  cautious  ,  call  Central  Asia.  There  the  mind  is 
and  laborious,  to  the  accumulated  trea- 1  most  fiercely  and  liopelessly  baffled, 
sures  of  the  world’s  experience,  and  to  j  when  it  strives  to  get  at  an  unbroken, 
the  life-long  diary  of  his  own  personal  i  continuous  view  of  the  history  of  man- 
observations.  lie  must  be  ever  prepared  kind.  The  life  of  savage  nations  is 
for  the  possibility  of  these  seversuly  need-  :  strange,  but  nevertheless  it  lies  on  the 
ing  amplification  and  reconstruction,  i  surface ;  it  has  no  story  of  the  past,  it 
He  must  learn  in  what  cases  he  can  never  ,  has  ample  |>ossibilitie8  for  the  future.  But 
doubt  too  long  or  too  atixiously,  in  what '  these  As’um  people — these  fierce,  fanati- 
he  atn  never  believe  too  vehemently  and  cal,  secret,  reserved,  suspicious,  terrible 
courageously.  lufiriuity  of  mind  l^gets  |>eople,  denominated  by  a  faith  full  of 
undue  scepticism  no  less  than  credulous  cruelty  and  childishness,  of  cunning  and 
belief ;  and  he  who  would  not  be  duped  |  absurdity — these  people,  whose  faculties 
by  imbecile  fanaticism  and  seductive  im-  j  of  self-deception  are  l^undless,  whose  as- 
posture  into  believing  all  things,  must  pirations  are  wholly  sensual,  and  whose 
clench  some  things  with  the  gripe  of  a  lives  are  full  of  incredible  privation,  iin- 
giant,  and  believe  them  with  the  simpli-  j  posed  by  their  own  inconceivable  credu- 
city  of  a  little  child.  lity — the^  are  an  insoluble  problem,  part¬ 

ly  attractive,  partly  repulsive,  but  of  ever- 
grow'ing  interest,  as  we  learn  to  under- 
ChMBtMra’i  jomimi.  Stand  their  overwhelming  numbers,  and 

FROM  TEHERAN  TO  SAMARCAND.  PO^^r  of  the  faith  of 

Islam. 

Tuebe  are  many  kinds  of  courage,  and  It  is  at  all  times  strange  to  think  how 
it  is  a  quality  which  has  numerous  stand-  '  much  of  the  earth  is  desei-t  We  take 
ards.  Every  one  is  welcome  to  have  ;  in  the  idea  peaoemeal :  we  talk  of  this 
hb  own  ideal  of  heroism,  and  his  own  ^  desert  and  that,  and  give  them  names, 
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but  wo  become  tired  and  confused '  n.nture,  or  the  mins  of  bygone  and 
when  we  try  to  make  a  mental  p.an-  ^  lost  civilization,  hiding  as  carefully  the 
orama  of  the  awful  wastes  which  gird  |  objects  of  his  journey,  as  other  travelers 
the  earth  like  a  short-waisted  girdle,  with  I  openly  display  theire.  lie  is  an  actor 
an  intemiption  of  magnificent  civiliza-  j  who  must  never  abandon  his  part  for  a 
tion  for  a  jeweled  clasp.  Man  has  dared  [  moment,  or  he  will  pay  the  penalty  of 
this  desolation  in  every  direction.  The  |  his  life  for  the  relaxation  ;  his  only 
forests  of  the  West,  the  plains  of  Gobi,  j  chance  of  s.afety  is  in  forcing  his  mind 
the  sands  of  S.ah.ara,  have  l)een  invaded  '  away  from  its  identity,  resolutely  <leny- 
by  his  intrepid  activity,  and  investigated  |  ing  himself  the  luxury  of  thought  and 
by  his  science ;  but  supremely  terrible  j  association.  The  European,  among  sav- 
above  all  these  feats  is  that  performed  by  |  age  nations,  looks  about  him,  questions, 
Vambery,  when  he  journeyed  through  and  is  questioned,  and  t.akes  a  position 
the  awful  wastes  which  lie  to  the  ea.st  of  of  natural  sujMjriority  naturally,  and  for 
the  Ca.spian  and  beyond  the  Balkan  ran- '  the  moat  part  successfully  The  Euro- 
ges.  The  loneliness  of  very  distant  travel '  pean  who  would  penetrate  into  the  wilds 
is  one  of  its  most  striking  features — th.at  |  of  Turkestan  is  a  spy  in  a  foreign  ar- 
one  which  sets  it  apait  from  tourist  ex-  my,  and  holds  his  life  by  so  uncertain 
periences,  and  the  semi-recreative  .asjiects  ■  a  tenure,  that  one  feels  a.stonished  that 
of  European  adventure.  But  even  tliis  this  man’s  mind,  however  strong,  how- 
loneliness  is  not  complete ;  it  is  a  solitude  ever  courageous  his  nature,  could  have 
d  rfcMT,  as  in  the  case  of  the  African  explo-  ^  held  out  under  so  awful  and  prolonged  a 
rers  or  the  camarad/rie  of  an  expedition,  struggle.  Eleven  months  of  daily,  hour- 
as  in  that  of  the  Artie  voyagers;  but  '  ly  danger  of  life,  under  the  most  favor- 
Arminius  Vamliery  went  into  the  heart  able  conditions,  w’oubl  be  terrible  to 
of  Central  Asia,  not  only  alone,  so  fur  think  of  But  w'hat  were  the  conditions 
as  being  unaccompanied  by  any  country-  of  those  eleven  months  of  |)€ril  ?  So 
man  or  kinsm.an — any  one  who  shared  his  strange  and  whimsic.al  is  the  manner  in 
purpose,  his  danger,  or  his  success — hut  which  Vambery  states  them,  that  he 
surrounded  with  men  whose  dearest ,  makes  one  smile,  and  shudder,  as  he  de¬ 
feelings  and  prejudices  his  presence  out-  bates  the  prolwibilities  of  his  having 
raged ;  who  if  they  h.ad  discovered  his  enough  physical  strength  to  endure  the 
identity,  would  have  slain  him  on  the  hardshijis  arising  from  the  elements,  un- 
s|)ot,  or  sold  him  into  a  slavery,  of  whose  accustomed  food,  b.ad  clothing,  without 
horrible  conditions  the  most  imaginative,  '  the  shelter  of  a  roof,  and  without  any 
the  most  credulous  believer  in  the  atro-  change  of  attire  by  night.  He  mentions, 
cities  of  the  micMle  p.assage  and  the  plan- ;  too,  without  Laying  any  particular  stress 
tations  could  not  form  an  idea,  but  which  on  the  circumstance,  that  he  is  lame, 
he  tranquilly  records.  and  therefore  easily  tired. 

Here  is  a  Euroj)ean,  who  assumes  the  ,  So  this  lame  man  leaves  Tehenan,  one 
character  of  an  Asi.atic,  not  of  an  ordi-  '  of  a  caravan  of  Hadjis,  a  wandering  beg- 
nary  person  engaged  in  the  ordinary  busi- ;  gar ;  and  as  they  advance  towards  the 
ness  of  eastern  life,  but  of  a  dervish,  a  re-  '  Elburz  Mountains,  chanting  hymns  from 
ligious  fanatic,  whose  ap|>ear.ance,  gait,  the  Koran,  he  glances  stealthily  back- 
dress,  speech,  manner,  expression,  must  all  w’ards  at  the  gihled  dome  of  Shah  Abdul 
be  in  perfect  accordance  with  those  of  a  Azim,  and  so  bids  adieu  to  the  last  out¬ 
number  of  fanatics,  like  his  pretended  jmst  of  civilization.  AVhat  an  extraordi- 
self  He  must  have  all  these  qualities  nary  company  that  must  have  l>een  !  But 
without  their  producing  and  sustaining  w'hen  one  re.a4ls  this  wonderful  story,  in 
cause  ;  he  must  face  the  desert  without  ^  which  the  writer  makes  so  much  of  others 
the  panting  desire,  the  mad  eagerness,  ,  and  so  little  of  himself,  it  produces  an 
half  faith,  half  vanity,  which  strengthen  eflfect  opposite  to  his  intention,  and  one 
the  muscles  and  swell  the  hearts  of  the  ,  is  profoumlly  occupied  with  the  man 
Hadjis,  about  to  win  eternal  blessedness  w'ho  did  this  w’onderful  thing.  The 
and  temporal  renovm.  He  must  be  way  is  beautiful  at  first,  for  it  lies  through 
among  them,  always,  scrupulously  con-  ;  Slazendran  ;  but  the  traveler  is  troubled 
oealing  any  interest  in  the  features  of  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  loveliness,  for 
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the  terrible  wastes  lie  beyond,  and  bun-  '  food.  Vambery  is  delicately  reticent  on 
ger  and  thirst  are  inexorably  waiting  this  |>oiut;  he  only  jilainly  indicates  camel 
there,  deadly  and  patient,  like  the  crouch-  and  horse  flesh,  and  veils  the  other  hor- 
ing  tigers  which  spring  upon  the  caravan  rors  in  hints.  So  to  Etrek,  where  the 
when  it  camps  in  the  Forest  But  hun-  hideous  sufferings  of  the  slaves  are  at 
ger  and  thinst  will  not  yield  so  ea.sily  ;  their  height,  and  where  he  is  called  u|)on 
rusty  sword  and  flickering  torch  .  may  '  to  admire  some  magnificent  feats  of  horse 
not  frighten  them.  Man  has  no  spell  of  stealing.  The  dismal  wiiste-laiids  are 
c-ajolcry  or  fear  wherewith  to  conjure  near  now,  and  the  lameness  is  beginning 
the  demons  of  the  desert  The  caravan  to  tell,  so  the  traveler  journeys  in  a  bas- 
nears  the  Caspian,  halts  at  Karatepe,  ket  slung  by  the  side  of  a  camel,  and 
passes  the  hill  w'hence  Nadir  Shah  w.a8  balance<l  on  the  other  side  by  sacks  of 
wont  to  review  the  thousands  of  wild  flour.  Soon  there  is  no  tra<*e  of  any  path 
horsemen  who  flocked  to  his  banner  from  indicated  by  foot  of  camel  or  hoof  of  any 
the  remotest  reces-ses  of  the  desert ;  cross-  other  animal,  and  the  course  is  steered 
es  an  arm  of  the  Caspian,  and  enters  the  by  the  sun  and  the  pole-star,  which  the 
territory  of  the  Turkomans.  From  this  Turkomans  call  by  a  name  that  means 
moment,  Vambery  could  never  lay  aside  “  the  iron  peg;”  atid  thus,  even  in  this, 
the  plenary  attributes  of  his  dervish  indicate  the  nomad  life,  drawing  all  its 
character,  and  his  danger  w’as  renewed  meaning,  all  its  associations  from  the 
by  every  comer  who  resorted  to  him  in  tent  Still,  one  is  more  occupied  with 
the  double  capacity  of  Osmanli  and  der-  the  man  than  with  the  journey.  One  • 
vish,  for  blessings,  charms,  and  “holy  tries  to  realize  the  thoughts  which  occu- 
breath.”  What  a  wondeiiul  life!  Was  pied  him  day  by  day;  to  discern  the 
his  secret  ever  unbeanilJy  burdensome!  fears  which  must  have  shadowed,  if  they 
What  were  his  thoughts  in  the  solemn  did  not  shake  his  ste.adfast  soul;  the  sad- 
night,  when  he  could  commune,  unseen  ness  that  must  have  darkened  solemnly 
and  unsuspected,  with  the  God  of  the  his  stout  heart;  the  longing  for  home 
Christians !  w'ith  which  he  must  h.ave  done  lialtle ; 

The  caravan  journeyed  on  and  on  ;  we  the  phantom-peopled  solitude  through 
may  trace  its  progress  by  the  red  line  on  which  he  moved  in  a  disguise  which  ex- 
a  map,  whei’e  names  grow  fewer,  and  tended  to  his  whole  being, 
blank  spaces  wide  and  frequent;  it  pass-  ITie  Little  Balkan  is  pa.ssed;  the  heat 
es  ruins  which  w’ere  once  halls  and  forts,  is  pitiless ;  the  march  is  l)roken  into  short 
built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Vain-  intervals;  food,  the  coarsest  unleavened 
bery’s  danger  b  very  imminent,  for  he  bread,  to  which  the  Turkomans  add 
regards  them  with  curiosity,  unseemly  sheep-fat,  is  scju-ce,  and  w’ater  is  becom- 
on  the  part  of  a  dervish  and  true  believer,  ing  priceless,  measured  by  drops,  each 
But  there  is  even  a  deadlier  element  in  man  cjirrying  his  own  supply  in  goat- 
his  danger  soon,  and  he  needs  all  his  skins,  and  guarding  it  with  the  tierco 
marvelous  self-command  to  meet  and  vigilant  selfishness  that  is  one  of  the 
baffle  it,  for  he  is  forced  to  w'itness  the  horrible  giowths  of  the  Great  Desert, 
cruelties  practised  by  the  Turkomans  Through  salt-plains,  by  morasses,  into 
upon  the  Fersian  slaves — to  witness  tliem  territory  where  the  predatory  Tekke  wan- 
with  the  stolid  indifference  of  a  deiwish  '  der;  the  caiavan  cuts  the  ancient  bed  of 
and  true  believer.  To  see  men  and  boys  the  Oxus ;  the  Balkan  disappears  in  tlie 
fettered,  starved,  tortured,  and  insulted,  blue  clouds;  the  wastes  spi-ead  before  and 
day  by  day,  by  tlie  masters  who  extend-  around  them,  with  interminable  hills  of 
ed  frank  hospitality  to  the  caravan ;  never  sand,  on  which  the  sun  rises  and  sets 
to  be  able  to  conquer  the  useless  agoniz-  with  one  invariable  yellow  glare,  and 
ing  compassion,  the  indignant  rage,  the  '  where  the  dre.adful  stillness  of  death 
shuddering  disgiwt,  but  yet  to  be  forced  ;  reigns  unbroken.  What  is  human  life 
to  conceal  it  To  live  amid  such  sights  '  there  !  Of  M'hat  value  are  the  patient 
and  sounds  of  cruelty  and  Bufifering  would  I  beasts  !  The  sublime  and  terrible  desert 
be  terrible  enough,  even  if  the  physical  i  takes  no  account  of  them,  and  soon  the 
conditions  of  existence  had  not  included  :  men  and  the  beasts  are  drawn  into  a 
innumerable  hardships  and  revolting  '  closer  fellowship  than  that  of  their  lone- 
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liness  aud  their  labor — the  horrid  pym-  1  Vambery — danger  of  detection,  eraplia- 
pathy  of  suffering.  For  the  enemy  is  '  sized  by  the  fearful  cruelties  which  he 
upon  them — the  remorseless  thii-st  of  the  sees  pnictised  on  slaves  and  prisoners — 
desert.  The  goat-skins  contain  only  a  '  danger  from  climate — and  surely,  though 
little  muddy  se<liment,  when  the  caravan  ^  he  never  says  so,  danger  from  de.spond- 
encanips  near  Yeti  Siri,  or  “the  Seven  ency.  But  all  are  sumiounted  by  cool- 
Wells  ” — three  remain  now,  and  supply  '  ness,  by  readiness,  by  dauntiessuess, 
foul,  brackish  water.  Men  and  beasts  !  which  fill  us  with  admiration, 
dnnk  of  it  with  ]>itiable  delight,  and  the  |  Between  Khiva  and  Bokhara  lies  the 
disguised  European  alone  is  moderate,  |  desert  again,  even  more  terrible  than  be- 
for  he  knows  disease  lurks  in  the  fetid  fore,  and  more  interesting,  for  the  no- 
ditiught  On  again,  aud  the  dread  need  madic  tribes  of  this  region  are  the  Kir- 
once  more  arises — the  search  recoin-  i  ghis,  who  dwell  only  a  few  hours  in  one 
mences.  They  come  to  a  cave ;  and  out  |  place ;  and  the  l*eraian  slaves,  sent  to 
of  it  a  wild  man  rushes — an  awful  crea-  tend  their  m.aster’s  sheep,  and  kept  at 
ture — clad  in  skins,  and  debased  to  the  starvation-point,  lest  they  should  attempt 
similitude  of  the  lower  among  the  brutes.  ;  to  escape.  No  peril  which  the  journey 
The  disguised  European  lietrays  his  hor-  ^  could  bring  forth  was  spared  to  the  cara- 
ror,  but  his  companion  is  undisturbed,  j  van.  An  alai*m  of  robbers  forced  them 
and  explains  that  the  wild  man  is  a  raur-  ,  to  turn  aside  from  the  banks  of  the  Ox- 
derer,  and  accursed,  who  has  fled  into  i  us,  whose  waters  are  the  sweetest  in  the 
the  desert  with  blood  upon  his  hands.  \  world,  into  the  sandy  desert,  where  the 
The  European  shrinks  and  shudders  at  j  torments  of  thirst  .again  awaited  them, 
the  thougnt  of  this  life,  but  soon  forgets  j  and  the  rushing  mighty  wind  was  ready 
it,  for  they  find  no  water.  Why  did  they  I  to  sweep  down  upon  them,  with  its  ter- 
not  watch  and  follow  the  wild  man  ?  He  rible  auxiliaries  of  buniingsjind  and  dark- 
luust  have  known  where  water  was.  1  ness,  to  envelop  them  in  whirling  clouds 
So  night  fell,  and  the  stars  looked  out  i  of  dust,  and  lash  them  with  scorching 
over  the  Great  Desert  and  the  cai-avan,  |  strokes,  and  then  to  rush  on,  leaving 
/•  where  men  and  beasts  lay  in  the  agonies  ^  them  liehind,  to  exhaustion  and  fever,  in 
of  thirst,  not  so  terrible  as  in  the  day,  search  of  the  next  drift  of  human  waifs 
for  the  cold  WcOS  merciful,  but  dreadful !  destined  for  its  deadly  toying.  Through 
in  the  stillness  and  forceil  inaction.  What  |  all  this  suffering  and  wretchedness,  when 
were  the  thoughts  of  the  disguised  Eu-  ‘  the  camels,  unable  to  endure  the  pitiless 
ropean,  as  he  lay,  in  utter  feebleness,  un-  toil  and  want  of  their  native  wastes,  died 
able  to  eat  1  Did  he  think  of  “  the  cup  under  their  lo.ads,  amid  the  white  bones 
of  cold  water”  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  their  nredecessoi-s — the  sole  landmarks 
learn  to  estimate  it  by  an  eastern  stand-  in  that  kingdom  of  despair ;  when  men 
ard,  as  he  saw  men  refuse  the  gift,  the  framed  the  syllable  which  means  “  wa- 
loan,  the  sale  of  a  drop  of  water  during  ter,”  wdth  mouths  of  a  ghastly  gray  col- 
that  journey,  brother  to  brother,  and  or,  and  black  tongues,  and  so  died,  and 
father  to  sou  1  Did  the  Christian,  in  the  the  dead  mouths  could  not  be  closed,  or 
midst  of  the  heathen,  learn  the  full  sig-  the  shrivelled  lips  drawn  over  the  sharp 
nificanoe  of  tlie  protection  and  care  of  crusted  teeth,  the  dervish  lived.  But  an 
Him  who  “  leadeth  us  beside  still  wa-  hour  came  when  his  companions  had  to 
ters,  and  restoreth  our  souls  T”  Was  ever  lift  him  from  the  camel,  and  lay  him 
sound  so  welcome  as  the  low  growl  of  down  upon  the  ground,  as  just  about  to 
the  thunder  which  broke  with  the  morn-  die :  he  ceased  to  think,  and  fell,  as  they 
ing,  aud  rolled  away  over  the  immeas-  say  men  have  done  between  the  turns  of 
urable  expanse  of  the  desert,  heralding,  the  rack,  into  a  deep  sleep,  but  awoke  in 
witli  majestic  announcement,  the  blessed  a  mud  hut,  surrounded  by  grave,  kind 
rain!  men,  with  soft  eyes  and  long  beards. 

Thus,  with  intervals  of  hunger  and  who  told  him  he  was  witliin  ten  miles  of 
thirst,  with  constant  fatigue,  and  more  Bokhara. 

or  less  successful  begging,  and  sale  of  Arminius  Vambery  journeyed  from 
blessings  for  meat  and  money,  the  cara-  Bokhara  to  Samarcand,  and  from  Samar- 
van  reaches  Khiva.  Fresh  dangers  beset  cand  to  Herat;  he  returned  to  Teharaa 
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in  perfect  safety,  after  having  endured 
the  extreme  of  poverty  and  privation  in 
the  Afghan  territory,  fie  wrote  and  pub¬ 
lished  his  book  in  London ;  and  he  a-sks, 
is  it  surprising  that  he  should  sometimes 
stand,  bewildered  like  a  child,  in  Regent 
Street,  thinking  of  the  deserts  of  Central 
Asia,  and  of  the  tents  of  the  Kirghis 
and  the  Turkomans  ? 


Art  Journal. 

HISTORY  OF  PAINTING  IN  ITALY.* 

If  we  in  England  remain  ignorant  of 
the  history  of  Italian  jiainters  and  pic¬ 
tures,  it  is  not  because  there  has  been 
any  lack  of  information  concerning  both 
within  our  reach.  The  writings  of  their 
own  biographers,  V asari  and  Lanzi,  have 
been  fully  translated  into  English,  and 
circulated  among  us  at  a  corapamtively 
cheap  rate.  Kiigler’s  work  has  also  aj>- 

rred  in  an  English  garb;  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake  and  Lady  Eastluke,  ^Irs. 
Jameson,  Mr.  ‘NVomum,  Mr.  J.  T.  James, 
with  others,  have  done  good  serv  ice  in 
the  same  domain  of  Art-literature,  to 
say  nothing  of  encyclopajdias,  diction¬ 
aries,  magazines,  and  journals,  many  of 
which  have  at  different  times  within  the 
last  twenty  years  taken  up  the  subject 
with  a  zeal  and  knowledge  that  evinced 
how  much  interest  it  has  created.  In  . 
truth,  Italian  Ail  has  been  so  variously  , 
and  amply  discussetl,  that  one  would  al¬ 
most  tliink  little  more  remained  to  be 
said;  and  yet  two  other  volumes — thick  ; 
octavos — now  claim  our  attention,  from 
the  liens  of  Messrs.  J.  A.  Crowe  and  J. 
B.  Cavalcaselle,  who  announce  them  as 
“  drawn  up  from  fresh  materials  and  re¬ 
cent  researches  in  the  archives  of  Italy, 
as  well  as  from  personal  ins])Oction  of, 
the  works  of  Art  scattered  throughout 
Europe.”  These  tw'O  volumes  are,  how'- 
ever,  but  the  first  instalment  of  a  history  , 
to  be  completed  hereafter. 

Italian  Art,  and  especially  that  portion  i 
of  it  which  is  embraced  in  the  epochs  , 
now  under  consideration,  being  almost  j 
exclusively  limited  to  what  is  known  as 
Christian  Art,  it  may  naturally  be  infer-  j 

•  A  Neir  I/intory  of  Pmnting  in  Italy  frvm  tMe  ! 
Stcomi  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  ! 
By  J.  A.  Ckowk  and  G.  li.  Cavalcasbujc,  | 
Anthore  of  “  The  Early  Flemitk  Paintert." Pnb-  | 
hthod  by  J.  Murkat,  London.  | 


re<l  that  much  of  what  we  read  in  the 
volumes  of  Mr.  Crowe  and  his  coadjutor 
has  also  received  due  attention  from  such 
previous  writers  as  Mrs.  Jameson,  and 
M.  Rio,  in  his  “  Poetry  of  Christian  Art,” 
a  work  translated  into  English.  Yet  we 
do  not  find  here  any  direct  reference  to 
them  or  to  any  other  authors,  except 
those  of  It.aly, — Vas.ari,  Baldinucci,  Laii- 
zi,  and  others, — and  to  these  rather  in 
short  notes  than  in  m.atters  extensively 
incorporated  with  the  text.  So  far,  theix*- 
fore,  an  independent  tone  has  been  adopt¬ 
ed  throughout,  though  much  of  the  in¬ 
formation  obtained  must  be  derived  from 
these  early  sources. 

Starting  from  the  records  of  early 
Christian  Art  as  representetl  in  the  paint¬ 
ings  in  the  Catacombs,  in  the  mosaic 
work  execute<l  in  Rome,  Naples,  and 
elsewhere,  lietw’een  the  fourth  and  sev¬ 
enth  centuries,  and  in  the  examples  of 
glass  painting  and  wall  pictures  from 
the  latter  d.ate  to  tlie  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  centuiy,  we  come,  in  the 
third  chajiter,  to  the  works  of  the  Cos- 
mati  and  Pietro  Cavallini,  in  Rome  and 
its  vicinity.  As  the  latter  artist  was 
contem|>orary  with  Giotto,  whom  he  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  mosaics  of  the  b.*isilic4i  of 
St.  Pietro,  we  reach  at  once  the  morning 
twilight  of  the  revival  of  the  art  of  p.aint- 
ing.  The  fourth  chapter  is  esj)e<a.ally 
interesting,  because  the  subject  treated 
— sculpture  in  Central  Italy  during  the 
twelfth  century — has  been  little  discuss¬ 
ed  in  books  by  mo<lem  writers  on  Itali,an 
Art.  This  art  was  then  prominently  reji- 
resonted  by  the  works,  at  Pisa,  of  Nic- 
oola  Pisano,  who,  “rejecting  the  conven¬ 
tional  religious  sentiments  which  had 
marked  his  preilecessors  and  oontenijio- 
raries  revived  the  imitation  of  the  classic 
Roman  period,  ami  remained  a  mere 
spectator  at  first  of  the  struggle  for  the 
new  and  Christian  tyjies  of  the  early 
school  of  Florence.  Grand  in  compari¬ 
son  with  Guido” — not  Guido  Rem,  of 
Bologna,  w’hose  name  is  so  familiar  as  a 
painter  to  our  readers,  but  Guido,  of  Co¬ 
mo,  a  sculptor  of  the  thirteenth  century — 
“and  his  predecessors,  whose  religions 
sentiment  was  allied  to  the  rudest  and 
most  primitive  execution,  he  gave  new 
life  to  an  apparently  extinct  art,  and  had, 
in  common  with  the  men  of  his  time  at 
Pisa  nothing  but  the  subject.  Pagan 
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form  Hubservient  to  Christian  ideas,  such  '  ffio  and  Pietro  Lorenzetti,  and  Paolo 
was  the  character  of  Niccola’s  sculptures.”  Neri.  Vanni  seems  to  have  been  a  great 
The  mention  of  Pisa  naturally  leads  to  ,  name  associated  with  the  Art  of  Sienna, 
the  consideration  of  the  state  of  paint-  !  for,  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  period 
in^  in  that  city  and  the  neighboring  '  we  now  write  of,  there  were  two  cele- 
cities  of  Lucca  and  Sienna  ;  among  the  '  hrated  painters  of  the  same  name,  Fran- 
painters  of  these  places,  Francesco  v»t  oesco  and  llaffaelle  Vanni,  father  and 
Assisi,  Guido  of  Sienna,  and  Montana  of  son,  both  born  in  Sienna,  their  imine- 
Arezzo,  were  consjticuous.  j  diate  progenitor  being  also  an  artist, 

The  revival  of  j tainting  occurred  in  [  though  of  small  repute. 

Florence,  and  the  history  of  Florentine  “Nothing  is  clearer,”  say  the  authors 
Art  is  traced  in  the  succeeding  chapters  of  this  history,  “than  that  the  Umbrian 
— about  twenty  in  nuinlx?r— of  the  firet  school  arose  under  the  impulse  of  Sien- 
volume.  A  few  pages  suffice  to  speak  nese  examples.  The  geographical  jtosi- 
of  Andrea  Tafi  and  Ciinabue,  the  earliest  tion  of  Gubbio  and  Fabriano,  with  refer- 
artists  of  that  school,  but  several  chap-  ence  to  Sienna,  might  alone  explain  that 
ters  are  assigned  to  their  immediate  fol-  result ;  the  temper  of  the  people,  akin  to 
lower,  Giotto,  and  most  jusliriably  so,  the  mercurial  Siennese  rather  than  to  the 
for  he  is  one  who  claims  the  veneration  ^  graver  Florentine,  favored  it  ...  .  Seo- 
of  every  real  lover  of  Art — its  morning  ond  in  talent  to  the  artists  of  Sienna,  these 
stir,  which  even  now  sheds  its  quiet  glory  men” — The  Umbrians — “were  charac- 
over  our  hearts  as  we  gaze  on  some  of  j  terized  by  a  tendency  to  intensify  the 
those  sacred  compositions  which  time  affectation  of  grace  and  tenderness  which, 
luis  spared  to  us.  Painting  since  his  from  the  earliest  time,  had  been  peculiar 
days  had  unquestionably  made  vast  to  their  nnisters.  Prettiness  was  their 
progresses  in  much  which  constitutes  chief  quality,  and  from  their  outset  mark- 
its  beauty  and  its  value,  but  it  m.ay  |  ed  a  class  of  men  whose  |)osterity  was 
be  questioneil  whether  many  of  Giotto’s  j  destined  to  contribute,  by  its  progress  in 
successors  have  surpassed,  or  even  ^ual-  |  I*erugia  and  Urbino,  to  the  greatness  of 
led  him — except  jierhaps,  Fra  Angelico—  j  llaphael.  A  smiling  gaiety  and  li|^ht- 
in  the  deeply  earnest  and  devotional  j  ness  gave  charm  to  their  works,  winch, 
spirit  that  cnaracterizes  his  works.  The  j  at  the  same  time,  bore  the  impress  of 
historv'  of  the  Florentine  school  is  con-  i  the  careful  finish  and  the  flat  brillancy 
tinned  through  Taildeo  Gaddi,  Buffal- j  of  miniatures.”  Of  the  masters  sjwcially 
macco,  Giottino,  Orcagna,  Agnolo  Gad-  treated  in  this  section  may  be  jxtinteJ 
di,  Antonio  Veniziano,  Ma.saccio,  Fra  ,  out  l*aolo  LVcelli,  Domenico  Veniziano, 
(iiovanni  da  Fiesole,  and  others,  to  the  ^  Fra  Filippo  Baldovinetti,  VeiTOcchio, 
death  of  the  last  named,  which  concludes  |  painter  and  sculptor,  Botticelli,  Filippino 
the  fii’st  volume.  j  Idppij  Ghirlandaio,  Pietro  della  Franoes- 

The  second  ojiens  with  a  chapter  on  the  I  ca,  Nelozzo  da  Forli,  Marco  Palmezz.ano, 
decline  of  the  school  that  Giotto  founded  !  and  Giovanni  Santi;  while  Buiuelleschi, 
in  blorence ;  the  perioil  of  its  decadence  \  Ghiberti,  and  Donatello,  to  whom  Italian 
was,  however,  illuminated  by  the  works  ^  architecture  and  sculpture  were  so  greatly 
of  a  few  jiainters  of  note,  among  whom  '  indebted,  are  not  overlooked;  a  whole 
Spindle  of  Arezzo  was  prominent.  Five  ,  chaj»ter  is  set  apart  for  the  consideration 
chapters  immediately  following  are  de-  of  t neir  works. 

voted  to  a  review  of  Siennese  Ait,  which  i  Though  we  have  enumerated  the  chief 
had  revive*!  in  the  hands  of  Buoninsegna  names  of  those  artists  who  figure  prom- 
Duccio,  who  died  aliout  1340;  he  was  '  inently  in  the  two  volumes,  it  must  not 
contemporary  with  Giotto,  but  his  style  j  be  supposed  that  the  books  consist  of 
of  painting  was  much  in  advance  of  the  j  biographical  notices  and  nothing  more; 
latter’s.  Martini  Simone,  to  whom  Pe- .  this  would  lie  doing  manifest  injustice 
trarch  bequeathed  his  jticture  of  the  Vir-  j  to  the  authors,  who  assume  to  give,  and 
gin  by  Giotto,  was  one  of  tbc  famous  early  .  have  given,  a  history  of  painting  in  Italy, 
painters  of  this  school.  Among  his  con-  |  as  well  as — in  fact,  even  more  than — 
temporaries  and  followers  were  Lipjx)  i  the  lives  of  the  men  whose  names  are 
and  Andrea  Vanni,  the  brothers  Arabro-  |  prominently  associated  with  it  The 
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caiiBes  which  led  to  the  institution  of 
particular  schools,  the  chanjjes  in  style, 
the  social,  religious,  and  moral  effects 
which  influenced  Art,  and  led  to  its  pro¬ 
gress  and  its  temporary  decay,  are  re¬ 
ported  in  a  manner  both  agreeable  and 
instructive.  The  author  says:  “We 
shall  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  consider 
that  we  can  not  hope  to  charm  him  with 
a  narrative  like  that  of  Vasari,  copious, 
varied,  relieved  by  lively  local  tints,  and 
mellow  with  age ;  nor  captivate  him  with 
a  sketch  as  light  and  curt  as  that  of  I.«an- 
aL”  For  ourselves,  we  are  quite  indif¬ 
ferent  about  instituting  any  comparison 
between  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle 
and  their  predecessors  over  the  same 
literary  field;  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to 
know  that  we  jxissess  in  these  volumes 
a  well-define«l,  jiersplcuous,  and  careful 
narrative  of  c.irly  Italian  Art,  which, 
though  certainly  rarely  or  never  ri.<»ing 
into  enthusiasm  or  poetic  feeling,  quite 
as  certain  never  degenerates  into  com¬ 
monplace  description  or  criticism,  nor 
loses  sight  of  the  dignity  of' the  subject; 
and  we  shall  only  be  too  pleased  to  see 
the  second  instalment  which  is  to  com¬ 
plete  the  history. 

It  would  be  an  unpardonable  ommi.s- 
sion  not  to  notice  the  large  number  and 
excellence  of  the  woodcuts  illustrating 
the  works  of  many  of  the  masters,  which 
appear  in  these  volumes;  some  few  of 
these  engravings  have  apj)eared  in  pre¬ 
vious  books,  but  the  rest  are  entirely 
new.  They  are  all  drawn  by  Mr.  Scharf, 
and  engraved  by  Messia.  J.  Cooper,  J. 
Thompson,  S.  Williams,  and  others. 


T«mple  Bar. 

FRF.NCII  COCHIN  CHINA. 

Bftween  India  and  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire  lies  the  peninsula  of  Indo-China, 
jutting  far  out  into  the  Indian  Ocean, 
^e  south-eastern  portion  of  this  penin-  ' 
sula  is  occupied  by  the  Empire  of  An- 
nam,  of  which  the  chief  maiatime  prov-  ‘ 
ince  is  known  to  Europeans  as  Cochin  ' 
China,  but  to  the  natives  as  Dang-trong, ; 
or  the  outer  kingdom.  It  is  in  Lower  ' 
Cochin  China  that  the  French  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  recently  establishing  a  military 
settlement  In  extent  these  new  terri¬ 
torial  acquisitions  of  our  somewhat  am¬ 


bitious  neighbors  may  l>o  compared  to 
Brittany,  though  in  no  other  respect  can 
any  resemblance  be  detected.  The  coun¬ 
try  is,  in  fact,  a  strictly  alluvial  forma¬ 
tion.  Not  only  is  it  watered  by  the 
Dong-Nai  and  i^iigon  rivers,  but  it  also 
embraces  the  delta  of  the  Mekong,  at 
the  mouth  of  which  noble  stream  the 
Portuguese  poet  Camoens  was  ship- 
MTecke<l  in  the  year  1556,  swimming  to 
the  shore  with  his  left  hand,  while  in  his 
right  he  held  almve  the  waters  his  man¬ 
uscript  copy  of  the  Lwnad.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add  that  a  level  ])lain  spreads 
far  and  wide,  except  quite  in  the  north, 
and  that  fevers  and  dysentary  prevail 
throughout  the  greater  jiart  of  the  year. 
The  climate  is  certainly  not  a  healthy 
one  for  Euro]>eans.  The  r.ainy  sea-son 
lasts  from  April  to  December,  during 
which  the  inhabitants  live  in  a  vapour 
bath.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
French  soldiers  die  off  with  such  fright¬ 
ful  rapidity  that  it  has  been  urgently  reo 
omniendetl  that  every  regiment  should  be 
relieved  after  two  years’  service.  The 
authorities,  however,  have  lost  no  time 
in  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  new  settlement.  By  means  of  na¬ 
tive  laltor  large  tracts  of  marsh-land 
have  l)een  drained,  and  good  roads  made 
in  lieu  of  the  shallow  tidal  canals  which 
previously  constituted  the  sole  channel 
of  trafic  and  mutual  intercourse.  For¬ 
merly  every  villager  ow'iied  a  small  boat, 
in  which  he  moved  al)out  from  place  to 
]>laoe,  taking  with  him  his  small  mcr- 
chai^dise,  or  conveying  home  to  his  fam¬ 
ily  the  proceeds  of  his  marketing.  The 
town  of  Saigon  itself  is  estimated  to 
contain  one  hundred  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Tlie  houses  are  exceedingly  mean, 
being  constructed  either  of  wood  or  of 
palm-leaves  fastened  together.  Though 
situated  seventy  miles  inland,  Ghia-din, 
as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  is  a  very 
flourishing  port,  and  exhibits  a  very  ac¬ 
tive  movement  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
It  is  frequented  by  a  large  numl>er  of 
Chinese  vessels,  and  is  now  rising  into 
importance  as  the  he-ad  of  the  French 
jtessessions  in  the  Ea.st.  So  far  back, 
indeed,  as  the  ninth  centuiy  Saigon  was 
noted  for  its  muslin  manufactures,  the 
fineness  of  which  was  such  that  an  en¬ 
tire  dress  coixld  be  drawn  through  the 
circumference  of  a  signet-ring.  Owing 
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to  the  comparative  absence  of  noxious  ent.  The  terms  of  this  treaty  are  so  far 
insects  it  is  regarded  by  Europeans  as  a  curious  that  they  illustrate  the  practical 
not  altogether  unpleasant  residence.  and  realistic  notion  of  an  “  idea”  which 
The  population  of  the  empire  of  An-  characterized  the  old  French  monarchy 
nam  has  been  estimated  at  thirty  mil-  quite  as  much  as  it  does  the  second  Na- 
lions;  but  on  this  ]>oint  there  are  not  poleonic  empire.  Convinced  of  the  jus- 
sufficient  data  to  form  a  very  accurate  tice  of  the  Annamite  prince’s  claim  to  tlie 
opinion.  But  whatever  may  be  their  ex-  crown,  and  moved  by  a  desire  to  afford 
act  number,  the  inhabitants  are  derived  him  a  sigmal  mark  of  his  friendship,  as 
from  three  sources.  The  Annamites  prop-  well  as  of  his  love  of  justice,  his  most 
er — that  is,  the  Cochin  Chinese  and  the  Christian  Majesty  agreed  to  despatch  im- 
Tonkinese — are  of  a  Chinese  origin;  while  mediately  to  the  co.asts  of  Cochin  China 
the  people  of  Camboge  are  descended  a  squadron  consisting  of  four  frigates, 
from  Hindoo  ance.stors;  and  those  in  the  conveying  a  land  force  of  1200  foot-sol- 
interior — such  as  the  Lao,  Mo!,  and  oth-  diers,  200  artillerymen,  and  250  Caffres, 
ers — cl.aim  to  be  the  sons  of  the  soil,  with  thoroughly  equijiped  for  8er\’ice,  and  sup- 
Malay  blood  flowing  in  their  veins.  Of  ported  by  an  efficient  field-battery.  In 
the  early  history  of  the  Annamites  few  return  for— or  rather  in  exjiectation  of 
authentic  details  have  reached  us,  nor  are  receiving — this  succour,  the  king  of  Co- 
these  of  a  nature  to  interest  the  general  chin  China  surrendered  the  absolute  own- 
reader.  Although  from  an  early  date  ership  and  sovereignty  of  the  islands  of 
Eiiro]H‘an  missionaries  apjiear  to  have  j  Iloi-nan  and  Pulo  Condor,  together  with 
labored  in  their  self-denying  task  of  con-  I  a  half-share  in  the  port  of  Touron,  where 
verting  these  disciples  of  Buddhism  to  j  the  French  were  authorized  to  establish 
the  })urer  tenets  of  Christianity,  it  was  whatever  works  and  factories  they  might 
not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  deem  requisite  for  their  safety  and  corn- 
century  that  their  influence  was  sensibly  I  mercial  advantage.  They  were  further 
appreciated.  Even  then  they  were  in-  j  to  enjoy  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading 
debted  to  an  accident  for  the  increased  with  the  Cochin  Chinese,  and  of  intro- 
importance  they  have  since  continued  to  ducing  their  merchandise  free  of  alt  char- 
pos.se8s.  Fleeing  from  a  formidable  and  ges  and  imposts.  Neither  was  any  trad- 
partially  sucxjessful  insurrection,  the  only  |  ing  vessel  or  ship  of  war  to  be  permitted 
survivor  of  the  royal  family  and  heir  to  to  enter  any  port  on  the  Cochin  China 
the  throne — afterwards  the  celebrated  coast  save  only  under  the  French  flag. 
Ghi.a-loung — ^took  refuge  in  the  house  of  And  in  the  event  of  his  most  Ciiristian 
Father  Pigneau,  a  French  missionary  of  Majesty  becoming  involved  in  hostilities 
unblemished  life  and  reputation.  That  with  any  other  power,  whether  Asiatic 
worthy  man  bravely  afforded  shelter  not  or  Eurojvean,  his  faithful  .ally  undertook 
only  to  the  fugitive,  but  also  to  his  wife,  to  fit  out  at  his  own  expense  botli  naval 
his  sister,  and  his  son,  and  even  encour-  and  hand  forces  to  cooperate  with  the 
aged  him  to  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  French  troops  anywhere  in  the  Indian 
recover  his  rights.  Foiled,  however,  for  seas,  but  not  beyond  the  Molucc:is  or  the 
a  time  by  the  superior  forces  of  the  reb-  j  Straits  of  Malacca.  In  consideration  of 
els,  the  juance  and  his  faithful  counsellor  |  his  services  in  negotiating  this  treaty,  the 
were  comi)elled  to  flee  for  their  lives  to  a  I  natificatious  of  which  were  to  be  ex¬ 
small  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  Yield-  j  ch.anged  within  twelve  months  at  the 
ing  to  the  advice  of  the  missionary,  ;  Latest,  Father  Pigneau  was  raised  to  the 
Ghia-loung  now  resolved  to  despatc’n  an  dignity  of  Bishop  of  Adran,  and  ap- 
embassy  to  France,  in  the  hoj)e  of  ob- ;  pointed  Ambassador  Extraordinary  from 
taining  sufficient  assistance  to  place  him-  j  the  Court  of  Versailles  to  that  of  Cochin 
self  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Ac-  China.  The  next  step  was  to  select  a 
cordingly,  in  the  ye.ar  1787  Father  Pig-  '  comm.ander  for  the  projected  expedition ; 
neau,  accompanied  by  the  youthful  son  and  on  the  new  i)relate'8  urgent  solicita- 
of  the  unfortunate  prince,  proceeded  to  |  tion  the  king  consented,  though  with 
Versailles,  and  actually  prevailed  upon  marked  reluctance,  to  confer  that  distinc- 
Louis  XVI.  to  conclude  an  alliance,  of-  j  tion  upon  the  Count  de  Conway,  at  that 
feusive  and  defensive,  with  his  royal  cli-  j  time  governor  of  the  F'rench  establish- 
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merits  in  India.  The  selection  proved  an  j 
unfortunate  one.  Bishop  Pi^eau  had  I 
oinitteil  one  very  important  element  from  j 
bis  c.*ilculation.  lie  had  made  no  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  disturbing  influences  of  an  I 
improjier  connection  with  “  lovely  wo- 1 
man.”  He  may  even  have  been  ignorant 
of  M.  de  Conway’s  misplaced  devotion  I 
to  Mdme.  de  Vienne.  Be  this  as  it  may, ' 
on  his  arrival  at  Pondicheny  he  refused 
to  wait  njion  that  all-fiotent  lady,  and  of-  j 
fered  her  such  slights  th.at  she  liecame  ^ 
his  avowed  and  bitter  enemy.  It  was  ; 
through  her,  indeeil,  that  the  expedition  j 
w'as  never  organized,  and  tlmt  the  king  ; 
of  Cochin  China  was  left  to  his  own  re- ! 
sources  to  bring  aliout  his  restoration.  , 
This  he  at  length  accomplisheil,  and  in  ' 
some  small  degree  by  the  aid  of  a  h.and- ! 
ful  of  volunteers  whom  the  Bishop  of 
Adran  had  induced  to  .accompany  him  to  ' 
Saigon.  A  sincere  friendship  appears  to 
have  existed  between  the  Frencli  jtrelate  , 
and  the  Annamite  piince,  which  tenni-  ! 
nated  only  with  the  death  of  the  former 
in  the  l.x‘;t  year  of  the  eighteenth  century.  ' 
But  though  Ghia-loung  was  fully  sensible  ' 
of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  ■ 
maintaining  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
European  nations,  he  was  not  blind  to 
the  inconveniences  likely  to  arise  from  ' 
allowing  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  power  | 
to  form  independent  settlements  within  ' 
his  dominions.  Feeling  that  his  end  was 
at  hand,  the  .aged  monarch  emphatically 
warned  his  son  not  to  allow  the  French 
to  possess  a  single  inch  of  land  in  his 
territories;  but  at  the  same  time  advised 
him  to  cultivate  amicable  relations  with 
that  people.  His  successor  obeyed  the 
patenial  counsels  only  in  part,  fie  took 
care,  indeed,  to  prevent  the  French  from 
settling  permanently  in  his  country ;  but 
he  went  very  much  finther,  for  he  ac¬ 
tively  persecuted  the  Christian  converts, 
and  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  op¬ 
pose  the  introduction  of  Western  ideas 
and  civilization.  In  the  year  182.5  Mifl- 
mfmg — for  so  was  this  emperor  c.alled — 
refused  even  to  receive  a  letter  and  pres¬ 
ents  forwarded  by  Louis  XVIII.,  and 
expressed  his  determination  to  keep  aloof 
fiom  all  intercourse  with  European  powers. 

As  Ca]>tun  de  Iknigainville  was  pro¬ 
vided  neither  with  instructions  how  to  act 
under  such  circum.st.'inces,  nor  “w'ith  a 
sufficient  force  to  compel  the  accc*ptanoe 


of  what  was  declined  to  be  taken  with  a 
good  grace,” — we  quote  from  M.  I.ieon 
de  Hosnv's  Tablemule  Cocfiitichine,  to  which 
we  are  indebte<l  for  the  matter  of  tliis 
.article — he  formed  the  wise  resolution  of 
withdrawing  from  those  inhos}>itable 
shores.  But  la'fore  he  did  so,  he  suc- 
ceedcil  in  landing  Father  Ib'gaeau,  a 
French  j»riest  who  h.ad  devoted  him.self 
to  the  work  of  nnaking  Christians  of  the 
Annaniitcs,  whether  they  would  or  not. 
No  sooner  dhl  this  unw'elcome  news  reach 
the  ears  of  the  monarch,  than  it  cause<l 
an  edict  to  up|H.‘ar  enjoining  the  manda¬ 
rins  to  exercise  the  utmost  vigilance  in 
preventing  the  ingress  of  the  teachers  of 
‘‘the  ]K“rver.se  religion  of  the  Europe¬ 
ans,”  which  is  de.scribeil  as  prejudicial  to 
the  rectitude  and  right-imndedness  of 
mankind.  The  doctrine  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  was  further  represented,  in  a  j)eti- 
tion  sjiid  to  have  been  inspired  by  the 
emj>eror  himself,  as  of  a  nature  to  cor- 
ru})t  and  seduce  the  common  jwople  by 
abusing  their  credulity.  They  employ,  it 
was  said,  the  fear  of  hell  and  etermal  )>un- 
ishment  to  terrify  the  timid ;  while,  to 
attract  individuals  of  a  different  temjier- 
ament,  they  promise  the  enjoyment  of 
heavenly  bliss  as  the  reward  of  virtue. 
By  degrees  the  ill-feeling  entertained  by 
j  the  emperor  tow.ards  the  missionaries 
'  grew'  in  intensity,  until  they  became  the 
object  of  his  bitter  aversion ;  and  .as  his 
,  subordinates,  according  to  custom,  w’ere 
'  anxious  to  recommend  them.selves  to  fa- 
!  vor  by  their  demonstr.ative  ze.al,  it  w'as 
not  long  liefore  “the  church  of  Cochin 
'  China  was  enriched  by  the  crown  of  nu¬ 
merous  martyrs.”  The  first  of  tliese  mar- 
!  tyrs  w.as  the  Ablxi  Gagelin,  who  was 
strangled  on  the  17th  October,  1833 ;  but 
then  his  offence  w’as  tw'ofold,  for  he  had 
not  only  preached  the  forbidden  doctrines, 

'  but,  in  contravention  of  the  king’s  com- 
:  m:md8,  had  quitted  the  town  of  Dong- 
nai  to  do  so.  A  very  naive  letter  from  a 
missionary  named  Jacquard  conveyed  to 
the  abbe  the  tidings  of  his  forthcoming 
martyrdom.  “  Your  sentence,”  he  wrote, 
“  has  been  irrevocably  pronounced.  As 
soon  as  you  have  undergone  the  ]>unish- 
ment  of  the  cord,  your  head  will  be  cut 
off  and  sent  into  tlie  provinces  in  which 
you  h.ave  pre.ached  Christianity.  Behold 
you,  then,  a  martyr!  How’ fortunate  you 
are !”  To  this  pious  effusion  the  abbe 
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replied  in  a  pimil.nr  Btrain :  “  Tlie  news 
you  annru’ice  of  my  beiiif;  irrevocably 
ooiulemned  to  death  penetrates  niy  ver^ 
heart's  core  with  joy.  No,  I  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  avow  it,  never  did  any  news  give 
me  so  much  pleasure.” 

In  the  following  year  another  mission¬ 
ary  was  tortured  to  de.ath,  not  merely  as  a 
teacher  of  the  new  religion,  but  because 
he  was  found  in  the  coin[iany  of  some 
rebels  who  had  seized  u[)on  a  fort  No 
other  “  martyrdom  ”  occurred  after  this 
until  1837,  in  which  year  the  Ablsi  Cor- 
najr  was  beheade<l  and  quartered,  after 
being  impiisoned  for  three  months;  and, 
in  1838,  M.  Jacquard  himself  escaped  by 
strangulation  from  the  insults  and  outra¬ 
ges  to  which  he  liad  been  for  some  time 
subjecttHl.  Nor  was  it  the  missionaries 
alone  who  shared  the  fate  and  emulated 
the  calm  heroism  of  the  early  a|)ostle8. 
The  native  neophytes  W’ere  not  a  whit 
less  zeak  us  to  suffer  in  their  Master’s 
cause,  and  to  hear  witness  to  the  truth, 
in  death  as  in  life.  The  common  people 
eagerly  flocked  to  behold  their  execution, 
not  indeed  to  taunt  and  revile  the  patient 
victims,  but  to  secure  some  relic,  how¬ 
ever  trifling  or  otherwise  disgusting,  and 
to  dip  their  garments  in  the  still-flowing 
blood.  I’agans  and  Christians  alike  yield¬ 
ed  to  this  su])erstition  or  veneration, 
while  the  soldiers  on  duty  drove  a  lucra¬ 
tive  trade  in  selling  to  the  scrambling 
crowd  fragments  of  the  dress  and  pereon 
of  the  yet  quivering  martyr.  Even  the 
executioners  are  reported  to  have  aflirmeil 
tliat  at  the  moment  the  head  was  severed 
from  the  body  a  ceitain  perfume  exhaled 
from  the  gushing  blood,  sis  if  anticipating 
glorification  in  he.aven.  M.  de  liosny, 
however,  frankly  admits  that  Mifi-mang 
was  chiefly  move<l  by  |)olitic;d  consider¬ 
ations  to  persecute  the  followers  of  the 
new  religion,  whom  he  believed  to  l)e  in 
league  with  his  worst  enemies,  e8|)ecially 
after  the  capture  of  a  missionaiy  in  one 
of  the  rel)el  forts.  His  policy,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  real  ai)rings,  was  adopt¬ 
ed  by  his  sou  Thieou-tri,  one  of  whose 
first  [>ublic  acts  was  to  comm.and  the 
governora  of  provinces  to  track  out  the 
Christians  to  their  most  secret  asylums. 
These  orders  were  only  too  faithfully 
obeyt*d.  The  French  missionaries  were 
ferreted  out  of  their  lurking-places,  thrown 
into  prison,  and  otherwise  ill-treated. 


throughout  this  reign,  which  did  not  ter¬ 
minate  before  the  end  of  1847. 

The  new  monarch,  commonly  known 
as  Tu-I)uk,  walked  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  father.  An  edict  was  issued  almost 
immediately  after  his  aoce-ssion  to  the 
throne,  commanding  that  every  Euro- 

1)ean  missionary  found  in  Annam  should 
)e  thrown  into  the  sea  with  jtro{)e  round 
his  neck.  And  when  the  mandarins  hesi¬ 
tated  to  execute  such  sanguinary  orders, 
a  sec'ond  edict  ajqiearerl  enjoining  that 
whosoever  concealed  in  his  house  a  pro¬ 
pagator  of  the  Christian  faith  should  be 
cut  in  two  and  thrown  into  the  river. 
The  fiendish  work  then  began  in  earnest 
The  sword  of  the  executioner  was  again 
called  into  retjuest,  and  several  most  esti¬ 
mable  men  suffered  death  on  the  scaffold. 
At  last  even  a  bishop.  Monseigneur  Diaz, 
experienced  the  fate  of  his  humbler  breth¬ 
ren,  on  the  20th  July  1857 ;  and  as  this 
prelate  happened  to  be  a  Spaniard,  his 
death  wiis  avenged  by  an  allied  Franco- 
Spauish  expedition,  which  resulted  in  the 
conquest  of  Lower  Cochin  China,  and  the 
cession  of  the  provinces  of  Saigon,  Bien- 
hoa,  and  Myt-ho  to  the  French.  Let  us 
now  see  what  manner  of  men  t^ere  these 
Annamities  whom  the  French,  failing  to 
convert,  were  compelled,  by  their  sense 
of  spiritual  duty,  to  conquer  and  subju¬ 
gate.  M.  de  Bosny  shall  continue  to  be 
our  guide. 

The  |)eople  of  Annam  Proper  are  evi¬ 
dently  of  Mongol  extraction.  Their  com¬ 
plexion  is  of  a  dark  sallow  hue,  varying 
from  a  dirty  white  to  a  yellowish  olive 
color.  In  stature  they  are  short,  but 
thick  set,  and  remarkably  active.  Their 
features  are  by  no  means  beautiful  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  EurojMjan  ideaof  beauty.  They 
hav’e  short  sipuare  noses,  prominent  cheek¬ 
bones,  thin  lips,  and  small  black  eyes — 
the  eyeball  being  rather  yellow  than  white. 
Their  teeth,  which  are  naturally  of  a  pure 
white,  are  stained  almost  black  and  other¬ 
wise  disfigured  by  the  excessive  use  of 
betel-nut  Their  countenances  are  chief¬ 
ly  m.arked  by  the  breadth  and  height  of 
the  cheek-bones,  and  are  nearly  of  the 
shape  of  a  lozenge.  The  w'omen  are  bet¬ 
ter  looking,  and  decidedly  more  gract'ful, 
than  the  men,  even  in  the  lower  classes, 
but  both  sexes  are  particularly  cheerful 
and  vivaciou.s.  The  upj)er  classes,  how¬ 
ever,  aflect  the  solemn  air  and  grave  de- 
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portment  of  the  Clunese,  and  are  conse-  j 
quentJy  much  leas  apreeahle  to  8ti*anj;er8  j 
than  are  the  less  dijjnifieii  orders.  Cor- 1 
pulence  is  considered  a  great  beauty — a 
fat  face  and  a  protul)erant  stomach  con- 1 
stitiiting  the  ideal  of  an  Adonis.  Both 
men  and  women  wear  their  hair  long,  but  | 
gathered  up  at  the  back  of  the  head  in  a 
knot.  It  is  never  cut  save  in  early  youth,  ! 
when  it  is  all  shaved  off  with  the  excep- ' 
tion  of  a  small  tuft  on  the  top  of  the  crown,  i 
A  close-cropped  head  of  hair,  indeed,  is 
looked  u[»on  a.s  a  badge  of  infamy,  and  is 
one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  a  con-  | 
victed  criminal.  The  b^ard  is  allowed  to  ; 
grow  naturally,  but  consists  of  little  more  ! 
than  a  few'  scattered  hairs  at  the  end  of 
the  chin  ;  the  upper  lip  being  as  scantily 
furnished.  The  nails  should  be  very'  long, 
thin,  and  8harp-pointe<I,  and  by  the  wo¬ 
men  are  usually  stained  of  a  red  color. 

The  Annainites  dress  themselves  in  silk 
or  cotton  according  to  their  means ;  but 
whatever  the  material,  the  fonn  of  their 
gai-b  is  alw'ays  the  same.  In  addition  to 
w'ide  trousers  ftistened  round  the  waist  by 
a  silken  girdle,  they  wear  a  robe  descend¬ 
ing  to  the  knees,  and  occasiotially  a  short¬ 
er  one  ov<^  that;  both  equally  0|>eningon 
the  right  side,  but  closed  by  five  or  six 
buttons.  The  men's  sleeves  are  very  w'ide, 
and  so  long  that  they  descend  consider¬ 
ably  lower  than  the  ends  of  the  fingei-s. 
The  w'omen,  however,  who  in  other  re- 
Sj>ect8  dress  pn*cisely  as  do  the  men,  have 
their  sleeves  somewhat  shorter,  in  order 
to  display  their  metal  or  |>earl  bracelets. 
The  under-garment  is  generally  made  of 
countiy  cotton,  but  the  upjwr  one,  as  w'orn 
by  the  higher  classes,  is  invariably  of  silk 
or  flowered  muslin,  of  Chinese  manufac¬ 
ture.  Cotton  trousere  are  often  dyed 
brow'n,  but  even  the  laboring  population 
make  use  of  silk  as  much  as  ]>ossible.  For 
mourning  garments  cotton  alone  is  em¬ 
ployed,  white  being  the  funereal  color. 

Out  of  doors  men  and  women  alike 
wear  varnishetl  straw'  hats,  upwards  of 
two  feet  in  diameter,  fastetied  under  the 
chin,  and  veiy  useful  as  a  protection 
ag:unst  sun  and  rain,  though  somewhat 
grotesque  in  appearance.  Within  doors 
the  women  go  bareheaded,  not  unfre- 
quently  allowing  their  fine  black  tresses 
to  hang  loose  <low'n  their  backs  almost 
to  tlie  ground.  Ejir-riugs,  bracelets,  and 
rings  on  their  fingers  aie  favorite  objects 


of  female  vanity;  but  a  modest  demeanor 
is  a  thing  unknown ;  a  bold,  dashing  man¬ 
ner  l)eing  most  admired  by  the  men.  They 
are  certainly  not  good-looking ;  but  their 
natural  gaiety  and  liveliness  amply  com- 
|)ensate  for  the  absence  of  j)er8onal  chanus. 

Old  men  and  persons  of  distinction 
alone  w'ear  sandals,  the  people  generally 
preferring  to  go  barefooted.  A  pair  of 
silken  jmrses,  or  bags,  to  carry  betel, 
money,  and  tobacco,  may  be  seen  in  the 
hand,  or  hanging  over  the  shoulder,  of 
everj'  man  and  woman  not  actually  em¬ 
ployed  in  hard  labor.  Tliey  are,  for  the 
most  part,  of  blue  satin,  and  sometimes 
richly  embroidered.  Like  their  neigh- 
l)ors,  the  Chinese,  the  Annainites  are 
scrupulous  observers  of  the  distinctive  in¬ 
signia  of  rank,  but  ])ay  no  regard  to  per- 
son.al  cte.anlines8.  Notw'ithstanding  their 
frequent  ablutions,  their  clothes,  their  hair, 
their  fingers  and  nails,  are  disgustingly 
filthy.  Even  wealthy  jiersons  wear  dirty 
cotton  dresses  within  doom,  over  whicli 
they  throw  their  smart  silken  robes  when 
they  go  out. 

Taste  is  jiroverbially  a  m.atter  beyond 
di8j»ute;  but  it  would  l>e  very  hard  for 
any  European  to  agree  with  an  Annamito 
as  to  what  constituted  a  delicacy,  and 
w'h.atan  abomination.  ACochin-Chinese 
epicure  delights,  for  instance,  in  rotten 
eggs,  and  is  es|>ecially  fond  of  them  after 
they  have  been  under  a  hen  for  ten  or 
twelve  d.ays.  From  stale  fish,  ag.ain,  he 
extracts  his  choicest  sauce,  and  li“asts 
greedily  upon  meat  in  a  state  of  putre¬ 
faction.  Vermin  of  all  sorts  is  highly  ap- 
})reciated.  Crocodile's  flesh  is  also  great¬ 
ly  prized  ;  though  boiletl  rice  and  a  little 
fish — fresh,  smoked,  or  salted — are  the 
ordinary  food  of  the  jioor.  Among  deli¬ 
cacies  may  be  mentioned  silk-worms  fried 
in  fat,  ants  and  ants’  eggs,  bees,  insects, 
sw'allows’-nests,  and  a  large  white  worm 
found  in  decayed  wood;  but  no  dainty  is 
more  dearly  relished  than  a  still-boni  calf 
serveil  up  whole  in  its  skin  and  almost 
raw.  In  the  way  of  pastry  the  w'omen 
greatly  affect  beignets  made  of  herbs,  sugar, 
and  clay.  Among  the  rich  the  dishes  are 
ihiced  on  low  tables  a  foot  or  tw'o  in 
leight,  round  which  the  diners  seat  them¬ 
selves  on  the  ground  in  the  attitude  of 
tailors.  Forks  and  spoons  are  equally 
unknown,  but  cho|>-Bticks  are  used  after 
the  Chinese  fashion.  The  dinner  usually 
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beginp,  instead  of  ending,  with  fruit  and 
pastry.  Daring  the  meal  nothing  liquid 
IS  taken,  but  before  sitting  down  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  take  a  gulp  or  two  of  strong 
spirits  distilled  from  fermented  rice,  and 
after  dinner  several  small  cups  of  tea  are 
drunk  by  those  who  can  afford  to  do  so. 
Cold  or  unadulterated  water  is  thought 
unwholesome,  and  is  therefore  never 
taken  by  itself  Betel-nut  mixed  with 
quick  lime  is  constantly  chewed  by  both 
men  and  women,  and  of  late  years  the 
use  of  opium  has  partially  crept  in. 

The  houses  of  the  Annamites  are  only 
one  story  high,  and  very  low  in  the  roof 
They  are,  in  fact,  mere  halls,  the  roof  of 
which  is  usually  supported  on  bamboo 
pillars,  on  which  are  jiajsted  strips  of  many- 
colored  paper  inscribed  with  Cliinese  pro¬ 
verbs.  The  roof  slopes  rather  sharjdy, 
and  consists  of  reed  or  straw.  Neither 
windows  nor  chimneys  are  seen.  The 
smoke  escapes  and  the  light  enters  by  the 
door.  The  walls  are  made  of  pal  in-leaves, 
though  rich  people  often  employ  wood  for 
that  purpose.  In  either  case  they  are  fil¬ 
thily  dirty,  and  swarm  with  insects.  At 
the  fuiiher  end  of  the  house  is  a  raised 
platform,  which  serves  as  a  bed  for  the 
entire  family.  i  The  floor  is  of  earth,  not 
unfreqnentlv  traversed  by  channels  hol¬ 
lowed  out  iiy  the  rain  which  descends 
through  the  roof  In  every  household 
one  member  remains  awake  all  night,  to 
give  the  alarm  in  case  of  thieves  attempt- 
mg  to  come  in. 

It  is  usual  for  the  men  to  many'  as  soon 
as  they  have  the  means  to  ])urcha.se  a 
wife.  The  price  of  such  an  article  varies, 
according  to  circumstances,  from  two  to 
ten  shillings,  though  rich  |)eople  will  give 
as  much  as  twice  or  three  times  that  sum 
for  any  thing  out  of  the  common  run. 
Polygamy  is  jwrmitted  by  the  laws ;  but 
j)ractically  it  is  a  luxury  confined  to  the 
wealthy,  and  even  with  them  the  first 
wife  reigns  supreme  over  the  household. 
The  privilege  of  divorce  is  reserved  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  husbands,  who  can  put 
away  a  disagreeable  partner  by  breaking 
in  twain  a  copper  coin  or  a  piece  of  wood, 
in  the  presence  of  a  witness.  Parents 
can  not  dispose  of  their  daughters  in  mar¬ 
riage  without  their  free  o.onsent.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  m.'irriage  the  Cochin-Cliinese  are 
perfectly  unrestrained ;  but  as  chastity  is 
nothing  thought  of,  this  is  not  a  matter 


of  much  moment  Infanticide  is  punished 
as  a  crime,  but  not  so  abortion.  Adulte¬ 
ry  is  a  capital  offence.  The  guilty  w’oman 
is  trampled  to  death  under  the  feet  of  an 
elephant,  while  her  lover  is  strangled  or 
beheaded;  but  these  sentences  are  fre¬ 
quently  commuted  into  exile.  Wives  .are 
not  locked  up  as  in  Mohamedan  countries, 
but  with  that  exception  they  are  quite  as 
badly  treated,  being  altogether  at  the  mer¬ 
cy  of  their  husbands.  They  are,  in  truth, 
little  better  than  slaves  or  beasts  of  bur¬ 
den.  It  is  they  who  build  the  houses, 
who  cultivate  the  ground,  who  manufac¬ 
ture  the  clothes,  who  prepare  the  food, 
who,  in  short,  do  every  thing.  They 
h.ave  nine  lives,  say  their  ungrateful  hus¬ 
bands,  and  can  afford  to  lose  one  without 
being  the  worse  for  it  They  are  described 
as  being  less  timid  than  the  men,  more 
intelligent,  more  gay,  and  quite  ready  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  their  French  nilers.  The  men, 
though  by  no  means  destitute  of  strength 
and  courage,  are  lazy,  indolent,  and 
averse  to  bodily  exercise,  and  chiefly  at 
home  in  the  petty  intrigues  of  an  almost 
retail  commerce. 

Great  imjiortance  is  attached  to  funeral 
ceremonies.  The  dead  are  interred — not 
burnt,  according  to  the  custom  of  neigh¬ 
boring  nations — and  much  taste  is  dis¬ 
played  in  their  burial-yilaces.  There  is  no 
more  acceptable  present  than  a  coffin,  and 
thus  it  usually  h.appens  that  one  is  pro¬ 
vider!  years  before  it  can  be  turnerl  to  a 
projier  account.  The  dt*cea.sed  is  clothed 
m  his  choicest  .apjiarel,  and  in  his  coffin 
is  j)l.nce<l  an  abundant  supply  of  whatever 
he  is  likely  to  want  in  the  new  life  upon 
wjiich  he  has  entered  through  the  jKirtals 
of  death.  The  ol>sequies  are  genei*ally 
deferred  for  six  months,  or  for  even  a 
whole  year,  in  order  to  give  more  time 
for  the  necessary  preparations.  On  such 
occasions  friends  and  relatives  flock  from 
afar  to  the  “funeral  bakerl  meats;”  for  a 
handsome  banquet  forms  an  essential  part 
of  the  otherwise  melancholy  details.  F  rom 
twenty  to  thirty  bearers  convey  the  oor|)8e 
to  its  last  alK>de,  amid  the  deafening  dis¬ 
cord  of  dnims,  cymbals,  and  tom-toms. 
The  procession  moves  with  slow  and 
meas;ire<l  step,  and  on  the  coffin  is  placed 
a  shell  filled  with  water,  which  enables 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  ascertain 
that  the  coffin  is  borne  with  becoming 
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steadiness.  Mourninc:  is  woi*n  for  twenty-  [ 
seven  months  for  a  fatiier,  mother,  or  hus- 1 
band ;  but  only  twelve  months  for  a  wdfe. 
During  this  period  it  is  forbidden  to  be  f  )res- 1 
ent  at  any  spectacle,  to  attend  any  meeting,  j 
or  to  m;irry.  At  various  intervals  after  I 
theintennent,offerin  Gf8of  eatables  are  prc-  | 
sented  to  the  deatl,  but  which  are  scrupu-  | 
louslyconsumed  by  the  offerers  themselves  I 
ResiHjct,  bordering  on  reverence,  is  shown  I 
to  old  Jige ;  but  then,  old  |>eople  are  a  rari-  | 
ty,  few  individuals  attaining  to  h.alf  a  cen-  ! 
tury.  Sickness  of  .all  kinds  is  rife,  includ-  | 
ing  “the  whole  cohort  of  fevers.”  Tl>e  ! 
want  of  cleanliness  is  undoubtedly  at  the  | 
l)ottom  of  most  of  the  complaints  from  ! 
which  the  natives  suffer.  The  system  of 
me<iicine  most  in  vogue  is  bon'owed  from 
the  Chinese.  Every  well-to-do  family  ' 
maintains  its  own  physician,  who  physira  ; 
all  its  members  to  their  heart's  content  i 
Doctors,  however,  agree  no  more  in  Co-  ! 
chin  China  than  in  any  other  region  of 
the  glol)e.  There  are  two  schools  of  medi- 1 
cine — the  one  employing  nothing  but  j 
stimulants,  the  other  adhering  solely  to 
refrigerants,  and  both  citing  in  favor  of 
their  respective  systems  the  most  a.stound- 
ing  and  well-nij^i  miraculous  cures. 

The  rtiles  of  politeness  and  etiquette 
are  distinctly  drawn  and  rigidly  observed. 
An  inferior  meeting  a  su|>erior  prostrates 
himself  at  full  length  upon  the  ground, 
and  repeats  the  act  again  ami  again  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  amount  of  deference  he  wishes  ' 
to  exhibit  To  addre.ss  one  by  the  tittle 
of  great-grandfather  is  to  show  the  high¬ 
est  possible  respec.t,  while  grandfather, 
father,  uncle,  and  elder  brother,  mark  the 
downward  gradations  from  that  supreme  ' 
point  There  is,  in  truth,  somewhat  too 
much  of  veneering  visible  in  all  tliat  per¬ 
tains  to  the  private  life  and  charac*ter  of 
the  Annamites.  Tlieir  moral  code,  basetl 
on  the  precepts  of  Confucius,  is  irreproach¬ 
able,  but  they  seldom  pause  to  regulate 
their  conduct  after  its  wholesome  doc- 
trinas.  Pleasure,  indeed,  is  more  thought 
of  than  morality,  and  gambling  is  a  Ri- 
ging  passion  with  all  classes.  Cock-fight¬ 
ing,  and  even  the  combats  of  retl  fishes, 
fill  them  with  es)>e(nal  delight;  and  when 
thoroughly  excit^  they  will  sUike  on  any 
ch.anoe  their  wives  and  children,  and  even 
themselves.  Music,  dancing,  and  theatri¬ 
cal  exhibitions  are  likewise  much  to  tlieir 
taste,  though  the  dancers  are  invariably 
women  hired  for  tlie  purpose. 


The  laws  and  police  regulations  are  for 
the  most  part  wise  and  sensible,  but  are 
more  frequently  neglected  than  observed. 
Here,  as  in  other  Asiatic  countries  a  gift 
in  the  hand  perverteth  the  wisdom  of  the 
wise,  and  thus  only  the  poor  and  the  stin¬ 
gy  need  suffer  for  their  sins.  For  most 
offences  the  bastinado  is  inflicted,  but  for 
heinous  crimes  c.apital  jmnishments  are 
enforced.  Theiv  is  a  sufficient  v.ariety  in 
the  modes  of  execution.  Sometimes  the 
criminal  is  sentenced  to  be  strangleil ;  at 
other  times  he  is  decapitated,  or  trampled 
to  death  by  .an  elephant,  or  even  hacked 
to  pieces,  if  his  crime  luis  been  in  any  way 
extraonlinary.  For  minor  deliiKiuencics 
recourse  is  hjwl  totrans|M)i1ation  in  irons  to 
a  distant  jirovince,  or  to  hard  labor,  such 
as  cutting  grass  for  the  emperor’s  ele¬ 
phants. 

Society  is  divided  into  two  classes — the 
people  and  the  mandarins.  Nobility  is  he- 
reilitary,  but  the  son  of  a  maiuLarin  of  the 
first  order  ranks  only  with  the  second  until 
he  has  done  something  to  merit  promo¬ 
tion  to  his  father’s  rank.  In  like  manner 
the  son  of  a  second  class  mandarin  be¬ 
longs  to  the  third  rank,  and  so  on  to  the 
lowest  grade;  and  there  are  nine  of 
these — the  highest  two  sitting  in  the  im¬ 
perial  council.  lint  the  most  exalte<l  hon¬ 
ors  are  ojien  to  the  most  humble.  No  man 
is  so  low  born  .as  to  despair  of  becoming 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  empire.  The  com¬ 
petition  system  prevails  here  in  its  full 
vigor.  Every  thing  depends  ujion  the 
pa.ssing  certain  examinations;  but  for  all 
th.at  tile  mandarins  are  dascribed  as  oji- 
pressors  of  the  |K)or,  evil  advisers  of  the 
sovereign,  addictetl  to  fraud,  given  up  to 
their  ajipetites,  w'asting  their  time  in  sen¬ 
sual  ami  frivolous  pursuits,  corrupt  and 
venal  in  the  .administration  of  justice. 

The  patrimony  is  distributed  equ.ally 
among  all  the  sons,  whether  legilim.ate 
or  otherwise,  except  that  the  eldest  re- 
<*eives  one-tenth  ot  the  entire  property  in 
addition  to  his  own  share ;  in  return  for 
which  he  is  exjiected  to  guard  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  family,  and  above  all  to  look 
after  his  sifters,  who  can  not  marry  with¬ 
out  his  consent.  The  daughters  have  no 
p.art  in  the  inheritance  save  in  the  absence 
of  male  hell's,  but  in  that  case  they  are 
treateil  as  if  they  w'ere  sons.  Through 
extreme  poverty  children  are  often  sold 
I  as  slaves  by  their  parents.  An  insolvent 
debtor  likewise  becomes  the  bondsman 
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of  his  creditor ;  nnd  as  the  le^  rate  of  in-  j 
terest  is  thirty  per  cent,  a  debt  rapidly  ao- 
cuinulates. 

An  Annamite  hour  is  twice  the  length 
of  a  European  one,  and  the  night  is  di¬ 
vided  into  five  watches.  A  year  consists  ^ 
of  twelve  lunar  months ;  so  that  every 
two  or  three  years  it  becomes  necessary 
to  add  another  month :  in  nineteen  years 
there  are  seventeen  of  these  intercalated 
months.  The  lapse  of  time  is  marked  by  ' 
perioiis  of  tM-elve  years,  five  of  which  con- 1 
stitutc  a  “  grand  cycle  but  in  histori-  j 
cal  narratives  the  dates  are  calculated  j 
from  the  accession  of  the  reigning  mon-  | 
arch.  The  year  begins  with  the  month  of  I 
February.  The  decimal  system  of  enu-  ! 
meration  is  the  one  adopted  by  the  Cochin  I 
Chinese. 

The  religion  of  the  people  is  a  supersti-  j 
tious  lluddhism ;  that  of  the  lettered  class¬ 
es  a  dormant  belief  in  the  moral  tench-  ' 
ings  of  Confucius.  Whatever  temples  ' 
there  aix*,  are  of  a  mean  order,  and  are  i 
served  by  an  ignorant  and  ill-paid  priest-  [ 
hood.  Tile  malignant  spirits  are  propi- 1 
tinted  by  offerings  of  burnt  paper  iiiscri-  j 
bed  with  prayem,  of  bundles  of  sweet-  j 
scented  wood,  and  of  other  articles  of  tii-  i 
fling  value ;  the  good  spmts  are  mostly  ; 
neglected.  Sincere  veneration,  however,  j 
is  shown  to  ilte  maiua  of  deceased  ances-  | 
tors.  The  priests  take  a  vow  of  celilmcy,  j 
to  which  they  occasionally  adhere.  They  | 
abstain  entiiely  from  animal  food,  and  at-  { 
feet  a  re<l  or  yellow  hue  in  their  apparel,  j 
Alter  death  their  bodies  arc  bumeil,  and  i 
not  buried  as  is  the  case  with  the  laity. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cochin  China  are 
naturally  industrious,  and  {lossess  con¬ 
siderable  skill  as  carpentera  and  uphol¬ 
sterers.  They  also  work  in  iron  with 
some  success,  and  display  no  mean  tJiste 
in  their  pottery.  Their  cotton  and  silk 
manufactures  are,  however,  coarse  and  j 
greatly  inferior  to  the  Chinese.  Their  j 
lacker^  boxes  are  famous  throughout  the  j 
world,  nor  are  their  filigree  ornaments  | 
unworthy  of  admiration.  But  though 
skilful  and  intelligent  as  artisans,  and 
abundantly  endowed  with  the  fiiculty  of 
imitation,  they  are  wretchedly  deficient 
in  imagination,  and  have  no  idea  of  in¬ 
vention.  This  defect  b  perhaps  of  less 
consequence  now  that  they  have  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  receiving  their  impulses  from  the 
most  inventive  nation  in  tiie  world. 


Without  doubt,  their  material  prosperity 
will  be  largely  augmented  by  the  French 
domination,  nor  have  they  any  thing  to 
lose  in  moral  and  social  resjiects.  The 
conquest  of  Cochin  China  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  an  advantage  to  the  j)Cople 
themselves ;  but  how  far  it  is  likely  to 
yield  any  profit  to  the  French  is  altogeth¬ 
er  another  question,  and  one  which  at 
jiresent  we  are  not  called  upon  to  dis¬ 
cuss.  Suflicient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof. 


Bcntley’i  Mlncrllany. 

THE  BOYHOOD  OF  NAPOLEON  lU. 

WiiEitE  is  the  man  whose  heart  can 
remain  cold  when  he  rememliers  the  days 
of  his  youth,  those  rosy  days  lull  of  warm 
sunshine  and  bright  light,  which  were 
only  obscured  for  a  moment  by  dark 
clouds  and  rough  winds?  Who  does 
not  remember  with  sweet  melancholy 
those  hopes  of  ever-enduring  happiness, 
those  plans  for  blessing  humanity,  whose 
menibers  are  thought  e<jually  good,  be¬ 
cause  we  apply  our  own  measure  to 
them?  How  the  poor  heart  contracts 
when  it  afterwards  learns  what  life  is, 
and  sees  the  fair  dreams  of  wann  youth¬ 
ful  ho])e  melt  away  like  foam? 

In  spite  of  all  these  deceptions,  howev¬ 
er,  no  one  w’ill  repent  of  having  dreamed 
oiK«,  at  least,  of  a  happiness  which  we 
pursue  in  vain  through  life.  On  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  how  happy  are  those  who,  in 
their  youth,  were  enabled  to  regard  life 
as  a  smiling  Eden ;  and  how  unhappy 
those  whose  hard  prosme  life  ni]>]>ed 
every  pleasure  and  joy  in  the  bud  through 
the  ]K)isonouB  breath  of  grief  and  sorrow. 
Altogether,  my  own  youth  was  a  happy 
one.  There  was  one  good  thing  alxiut 
the  olden  times,  that  they  allowed  youth 
to  be  youth,  and  did  not  exjiect  the  ti-uit 
to  burst  at  once  from  the  blossom.  My 
stepfather,  a  worthy  man,  who  loved  me 
like  hb  own  son,  allowed  me  during  my 
leisure  hours  to  enjoy  myself  as  I  pleased 
with  my  playmates.  Among  these  was 
one  who,  as  people  are  wont  to  say,  now 
holds  the  destinies  of  the  world  in  his 
hands — the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  ex- 
Prince  of  St  Leu. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  I., 
the  ex-Queen  of  Holland,  Horteuse  Fan- 
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ny  Beauharnois,  did  not  feel  quite  com¬ 
fortable  in  la  belle  France,  and  wished  to 
quit  it  as  speedily  as  possible  and  retire 
to  Switzerland,  where  she  would  devote 
herself  to  the  e<iucation  of  her  two  sons, 
Napoleon  and  diaries  Napoleon.  On  her 
request  she  received  a  passport  from 
Louis  XV'III.,  with  which  she  left  Paris 
at  nine  o’clock  on  the  eveninir  of  July 
17,  1815. 

Her  journey  was  agreeable,  though  at 
times  disagreeable,  according  as  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  tlie  districts  she  })a.s8ed  through 
belonged  to  one  or  the  other  political 
party.  While  the  resolute  conduct  of 
the  Austrian  escort  alone  protected  her 
and  hers  from  the  insult  of  the  royalist 
soldiers  and  inhabitants  in  Dijon,  she  had 
scarce  left  the  fortress  w’hen  peasiuits  de¬ 
voted  to  Najioleon  threw  boquets  into  her 
carriage,  and  expressed  their  regret  that 
the  good  people  were  going  away,  while 
the  bad  remained  behind.  She  wished  to 
stop  at  Geneva,  but  the  authorities  re¬ 
fused  leave,  and  requested  her  to  set  out 
again  the  uext  morning.  She  was  in¬ 
debted  for  a  delay  of  a  few  days  to  the 
earnest  represenUitions  of  Count  von 
Voyna,  chamberlain  of  the  Em|>eror  of 
Austria,  who  had  escorted  her  from  Paris. 

At  Ail,  in  Savoy,  too,  where  she  hired 
a  large  fanu,  she  w'as  not  able  to  stay 
long.  The  Bourbon  reaction  in  Southern 
France  soon  extended  widely,  and  was 
ex[>ressed  by  the  assassination  of  tlie  Bo- 
napartista,  who  were  accused  of  con«)ir- 
ing  agiunst  the  new  government  The 
Austrian  general,  Pochemann,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  allied  forces  in  Lyons  and 
the  neighboring  provinces,  warned  the 
queen,  because  her  own  life  and  that  of 
her  sons  were  menaced.  Such  news  w’^as 
of  a  nature  to  render  the  most  pleasant 
residence  disagreeable;  but  an  event  oc-  j 
curred  which  rendered  a  change  still  j 
more  desirable.  Her  husband,  Louis 
Napoleon,  demanded  his  elder  son.  The 
mother,  who  was  devotedly  attached  to 
her  children,  yielded  w'ith  a  bleeding 
heart,  because  she  was  alarmed  about  her 
son's  life.  The  separation  brought  on  an 
attack  of  jaundice  for  the  younger  broth¬ 
er,  followed  by  a  great  weakness,  from 
which  he  but  slowly  reoovered- 

The  queen,  too,  suffered  severely  from 
this  separation,  and  began  to  grow  seri¬ 
ously  ill.  The  place  was  hateful  to  her. 


She,  consequently,  formed  a  hasty  reso¬ 
lution,  and  left  the  town,  w'hich  constant¬ 
ly  mninded  her  of  her  great  loss,  on  No¬ 
vember  28,  1815.  By  jMissing  through 
I  and  remaining  a  short  time  in  the  Gene¬ 
vese  territory,  she  again  caused  the  gov- 
^  eminent  a  panic  terror,  and  caused  them 
'  to  make  the  most  ludicrous  martial  })repa- 
rations.  At  Murten,  in  the  canton  of  F rei- 
I  burg,  she  also  caused  the  authonties  no 
I  slight  alann,  w'hich  even  entailed  a  short 
I  arrest  Thence  she  passed,  without  fur¬ 
ther  adventure,  through  Switzerland, 
and  reached  its  frontier,  at  Constance,  on 
Decemlier  5,  1815.  At&rst  she  took  up 
her  abode  at  the  Black  Eagle,  in  the 
market-phu.*e — the  same  cozy  hostelry 
.  w'hose  glass-covered  yard  will  be  in  plea- 
8.ant  recollection  of  many  of  our  reaiiers. 
Hortense  at  once  appe^ed  to  her  rela¬ 
tive,  Stephaine  Adrienne  Beauharnois, 
Grand-Duchess  of  Baden,  asking  her 
to  (lersuade  her  consort  to  allow  her  to 
remain  in  Baden,  which,  however,  w'as 
one  of  the  countries  closed  against  the 
members  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  The 
reply  was  a  refusal. 

Hortense,  however,  was  weary  of  this 
fugitive  wandering,  and  resolved  to  take 
,  no  notice  of  the  refusal,  but  settle  the 
matter  by  a  fait  accompli,  like  the  great 
^  ones  of  this  world,  and  thus  put  an  end 
I  to  furtlier  discussions  on  the  subject  She 
therefore  ordered  her  steward  to  look 
!  about  for  a  house  containing  the  requi¬ 
site  rooms,  while  jileasantly  situated. 
Fortunately,  there  is  close  to  the  city, 
near  the  present  railway  bridge  and  the 
Rhine,  a  Large  enclosed  farm,  which  af¬ 
forded  space  for  walks  in  the  grounds, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  certiun  seclusion 
from  the  world,  w'hich  suited  the  queen's 
temperament  The  estate  was  then  called 
after  its  owner,  Zumstein,  and  is  now 
Vincent 

The  queen  hired  this  reftige,  entered 
into  occupation  on  January  4,  181(i,  and 
establisln^  herself  as  w'ell  as  she  could. 
She  lived  in  the  three-storied  main  biiild- 
ing,  whose  rooms  all  looked  westward. 
On  the  eastern  side,  a  wooden  gallery 
ran  all  along  the  house.  The  middle 
floor  W'as  occupied  by  Hortense  and  her 
sou,  while  the  third  w'as  allotted  to  the 
ladies  in  waiting  and  principal  attend- 
.  ants.  The  other  sen'ants  lived  in  a  large 
I  factory  building  to  the  north,  while  the 
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ground  floor  was  the  general  kitchen.  ' 
Such  was  the  spot  where  a  fallen  j)Oten-  ' 
tate,  or  rather  two,  if  we  count  the ' 
prince,  settled  upon  German  ground.  i 

For  Constance,  the  residence  of  an  ex-  : 
queen,  was  a  real  court,  which  filled  its 
inhabitants  with  a  certain  amount  of 
pride.  From  a  material  point  of  view 
the  little  court  would  offer  the  impover¬ 
ished  city  many  hitherto  unknown  advan¬ 
tages  :  but  the  affability  of  the  queen, 
united  to  her  liberality  towards  the  poor, 
gained  her  all  hearts,  and  universal  es¬ 
teem  and  reverence.  Many  ])lea8ant 
stories  were  told  about  the  queen’s  good 
heart,  as  well  as  her  son’s,  who  was  uni-  ' 
versally  called  the  prince.  Hence,  when 
she  drove  out  with  him  everybody  bow¬ 
ed,  and  the  salutes  were  accepted  as  cor¬ 
dially  as  they  were  offered.  Was  it  sur¬ 
prising  that  I,  an  excitable  lad  of  twelve 
years  of  age,  should  be  affected  by  the 
general  enthusiasm  for  the  illustrious  ex¬ 
iles,  and  try  to  form  the  acquaintance  of 
the  prince  Y  I  w’as  one  of  his  nearest 
neighbors,  and  could  from  my  house  see 
him  running  about  the  park.  Moreover, 
we  were  neai-ly  of  the  same  age,  and 
hence  my  wish  was  not  quite  so  foolish. 

But  there  w'ere  many  obstacles  before 
the  plan  could  be  carried  out  So  much  i 
I  saw  at  once,  that  1  could  not  point 
blank  force  myself  on  the  prince.  Some 
occasion  was  needed  to  form  his  acquaint¬ 
ance.  Unfortunately,  there  was  on  the 
post  of  the  wooden  gates  the  following 
awe-inspiring  notice  ;  “  Those  persons 
who  have  no  business  on  this  estate,  are 
requested  to  keep  away  from  the  en-  ’ 
trance.” 

For  a  long  time  I  thought  over  the  way  * 
of  finding  some  method  of  forming  tlie 
prince’s  acquaintance  on  a  matter  of  busi¬ 
ness.  1  saw  so  many  persons,  and  among 
them  very  j)Oor  ones,  go  up  to  the  house ; 
but,  of  course,  the  latter  regarded  beg¬ 
ging  as  a  business,  and  hence  were  jus- 
tifi^  by  tl»e  terms  of  the  notice  in  enter¬ 
ing.  In  vain  did  I  strain  all  my  sharp¬ 
ness  to  find  the  **  open  sesame,’’  which 
would  give  me  entrance  to  the  paradise 
of  my  wishes.  But  I  addled  my  poor 
brains  to  no  efiect :  nothing  came  of  it. 
At  length  1  hit  on  the  idea  of  partner¬ 
ship,  which  at  the  present  day  effects 
such  miracles  in  social  life.  What  one 
does  not  know  another  may,  1  thought. 


and  soon  acted  accordingly.  I  had  a 
friend  about  my  own  age,  whom  the  grass 
has  long  since  grown  over.  He  lived  in 
Petei’shausen,  even  nearer  the  prince  than 
I  did,  and  felt  the  same  craving  to  know 
him.  We  set  to  work  together,  and  em¬ 
ployed  our  united  imaginations  in  attain¬ 
ing  our  object.  But,  though  it  rarely 
failed  us  in  boyish  tricks,  it  now  left  us 
in  the  lurch.  W e  could  not  discover  any 
way  that  bore  the  slightest  resemblance 
with  business,  and  hence  we  resolved  to 
leave  the  lawful  road,  and  creep  into 
the  ]>romised  land  like  fioa^'hers. 

It  was  on  a  Suntlay  afternoon  in  March, 
1810,  that  we  set  out  to  execute  our  de¬ 
sign.  The  blue  sky  looked  down  pleas¬ 
antly  on  the  earth  after  a  long  winter, 
the  sun  spread  a  comforting  w'arinth, 
and  drew  snow-drops  and  fragrant  violets 
out  of  the  thaw’ed  ground,  which  at  many 
spots  was  already  beginning  to  grow 
green.  We  advanced  from  the  north 
side,  where  the  estate  was  not  enclosed. 
Like  cautious  hunters,  we  did  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  any  sjiccial  destination,  but 
ran  after  the  messengers  of  spring,  the 
gauilily  painted  butterflies,  which  the 
warm  beams  of  the  March  sun  had  en¬ 
ticed  from  their  winter  quarters. 

We  gradually  steer^,  as  if  unde- 
signedly,  towards  the  fq>ot  where  the 
queen  was  also  sunning  herself  with  her 
attendants.  This  was  the  lawm  between 
the  side  building  and  w'hat  w’as  called 
the  drying-house.  Some  were  seated  on 
a  bench,  others  walking  up  and  down, 
laughing  and  talking,  while  the  prince 
was  merely  ninning  over  the  lawn  and 
path  with  the  children  of  the  little  court 

We  cautiously  ap)>roached  the  merry 
circle,  always  careful,  like  experienced 
commanders,  to  keep  a  retreat  oj>en,  and 
trusting  to  the  sjieed  of  our  feet  Shy 
'  as  we  were,  we  tried  to  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  other  children,  and  to  join 
'  gradually  in  their  games.  Our  design 
succeeded,  and,  contrary  to  all  expecta¬ 
tion,  remarkably  well,  for  children  have 
'  no  selfish  designs,  and  only  find  delight 
in  universal  pleasure.  Eire  a  quarter  of 
I  an  hour  had  elapsed,  we  were  :U1  playing 
1  together  as  if  we  were  old  friends.  W e 
were  as  happy  as  boys  can  be  who  have 
I  attained  one  of  those  childish  witdies  for 
!  which  their  heart  has  long  yearned.  But 
!  when  a  man  feels  the  happiest  he  may  be 
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almost  certain  that  fate  will  Boon  play  nurse,  a  dame  who  was  universally  loved 
him  a  trick,  and  hurl  him  roujfhly  on  to  and  respected  in  the  house,  generally 
the  ground  out  of  his  fanci^  heaven,  took  ]»art  in  our  games.  Louis  called  him 
Suddenly  M.  Zumstein,  an  old,  cross,  his  foster-brother,  and  was  greatly  at- 
sickly  man,  stood  in  our  midst,  like  a  tached  to  him.  When  I  asked  hitn  the 
meteor  fallen  from  the  heavens,  and  mer-  meaning  of  this  M'ord,  whidi  was  (juite 
cilessly  tore  us  aj>art.  He  ordered  us  off  strange  to  me,  both  laughed  heartily  at 
his  estate,  and  we  were  about  to  quit ,  me,  but  still  explained  it  to  me. 

Paradise  like  Adam  and  Eve,  with  a  ■  In  these  martial  exercises,  which  rarely 
melancholy  glance  at  our  playmates,  when  |  ended  without  larger  or  smaller  bniises, 
the  scene  changed  to  our  advantage.  j  a  slight  accident  hapj>ened,  for  which  I 
The  prince,  who  had  probably  seen  innocent!^  bore  the  blame.  In  storming 
,that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  his  the  wooden  planks  which  represented 
playm.'ites  would  cause  him  much  pleas-  '  our  fortress,  I  liad  the  misfortune,  as  I 
ure,  which  he  ha«l  hitherto  been  obliged  mise<l  my  wea|>on  to  deal  a  tremendous 
to  do  without,  asked  his  mother  to  allow  |  blow,  to  hit  the  little  daughter  of  Ma¬ 
ns  to  remain.  The  l)eautiful  lady  felt  dame  Cochelet,  who  was  standing  just 
compassion  for  our  sorrow,  which  she !  l)ehind  to  look  on,  in  the  mouth.  The 
could  read  in  our  fices,  and  after  an  in- !  child,  whose  lip  bled  severely,  cried  ter- 
quiring  glance  at  us,  decide<l  in  our  fevor.  j  ribly,  and  her  mother,  who  with  the 
From  this  time  forth  we  were  the  dmly  ]  queen  was  watching  our  sports,  ran  at  me 
companions  of  the  prince,  of  which  we  in  a  furious  passion,  uttering  the  words, 
were  not  a  little  proud.  At  that  time  he  i  “March — be  off  I”  almost  the  only  (ier- 
spoke  only  a  few  words  of  German,  but,  man  slm  understood.  I  required  no  more 
as  we  had  taken  lessons  in  French,  we  to  umlerstand  from  her  unequivocal  ges- 
could  understand  each  other,  and  when  '  tures  that,  in  spite  of  the  prince’s  sooth- 
words  by  chance  failed  us,  pantomitne  ing  words,  “  No  consequence,  no  conse- 
was  calletl  on  to  supply  their  place.  In  quenoe,”  the  best  thing  I  could  do  was 
the  course  of  time,  however,  the  prince  |  to  show  a  clean  pair  of  heels, 
learned  enough  German  of  us  to  enable  For  nearly  eight  days  I  kept  away 
us  to  })ut  aside  the  language  of  signs.  |  from  the  estate,  in  spite  of  all  the  prince’s 
There  w’as  jdenty  of  room  for  Iwyish  entreaties  to  return,  at  length  the  aj>- 
games  in  and  out  of  the  house.  When  pcased  mother,  who  had  probably  oon- 
the  weather  was  fine,  we  ran  all  over  the  vinced  herself  of  my  innocence,  caught 
estate;  when  it  rained,  we  played  in  the  j  me,  and  herself  invited  me  to  return, 
prince’s  rooms  and  the  passages,  and  The  mischief  I  had  done  was  not  so  great 
made  such  an  awful  noise  that,  even  at :  as  I  had  imagined  ;  it  only  consisted  of 
that  time,  I  was  surprised  at  it  l>eing  per-  ;  a  superficial  graze  of  the  skin.  Of  course, 
mitted.  The  two  rooms  w’hich  the  prince  |  there  was  some  quarrelling  and  wrang- 
occupied  had  a  northern  aspect,  and  were  ;  ling  among  us  now  and  then,  and  the 
separated  from  his  mother’s  by  a  nairow  '  consequence  was,  that  I  would  not  visit 
passage.  I  my  illustrious  companion  for  some  days. 

Of  all  the  games,  those  pleased  the  |  He  was  generally  the  first  to  offer  his 
prince  most  which  required  a  display  of  j  hand  in  reconciliation.  I  might  be  cer- 
strength  and  had  something  military  tain  that,  on  the  second,  or  the  most 
about  them.  Hence  we,  as  millions  now ;  the  third  day  of  my  staying  away,  the 
do,  followed  the  extremely  melodious  j  steward  lioasscau,  a  worthy  man  who  was 
sounds  of  the  drum,  which  our  exalted  |  devotedly  attached  to  the  royal  familv, 
comrade  himself  rapped  in  a  masterly  |  and  spoke  the  best  broken  German,  would 
way,  while  at  the  same  time  he  com-  |  call  at  ray  house  and  request  me  in  the 
manded  his  array  as  officer.  With  much  i  prince’s  name  to  return,  which  I  at  once 
pride  and  military  order  we  marched  i  did.  On  such  occasions  there  were  small 
with  paper  caps,  on  which  a  huge  cock’s  presents  always  offered  as  a  bait 
feather  was  displayed,  and  with  vine-  On  rainy  days  we  also  at  times  in¬ 
props  for  muskets,  after  our  leader  through  |  dnlged  in  quieter  amusements.  The 
thick  and  thin,  as  beseems  honest  soldiers.  |  prince  had  pretty  picture  books,  which 
Young  Bure,  the  son  of  the  prince’s  |  we  looked  over  and  read  through  to- 
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gether.  He  wan  at  that  time  above  eitjht  last.  Only  too  soon  we  were  fated  to 
years  of  age,  and  his  schooling  had  be-  learn  that  happiness  only  visits  this  earth 
gun  some  time  before.  The  prince  also  like  a  bird  of  passage, 
had  several  tutors,  who  liv^  in  the  The  queen  intended,  with  her  brother 
house.  For  some  time  an  abbe  of  the  Eugene,  to  purchase  the  Margra vial  castle 
name  of  liertrand  conducted  his  e<luca-  of  PeU'rshausen,  with  the  property  at- 
tion.  Tlie  remarkable  liveliness  or  rest-  tached  to  it.  She  sent  for  this  puq>08e 
lessness  of  the  prince  rendered  it  a  hard  an  agent  to  Grand-Duke  Louis,  at  Carls- 
matter  to  the  good  man  to  teach  his  pu-  ruhe.  As  was  generally  reported,  the 
pil  anything,  although  the  latter  was  not  grand-duke  asked  100,000  florins  for  the 
deficient  in  capacity,  llis  sensible  mother  property,  and  the  agent  would  only  give 
saw  that  the  abbe  was  not  the  man  to  00,000.  The  grand-duke  broke  off  short- 
restrain  the  fiery  lad,  and  hence  she  ly,  and  promisefl  his  answer  for  the  fol- 
handed  him  over  to  a  stricter  tutor,  lowing  day.  It  really  arrive<l,  and  was 
though  without  discharging  Bertrand,  to  this  effect:  the  property  would  not 
This  new  tutor  was  a  certain  M.  Lebas,  now  be  sold  at  any  price, 
a  man  of  great  merit  and  considerable  When  tliis  news  reached  the  public 
laaming,  who  afterwards  became  profes-  they  were  angry  with  the  agent,  for  the 
sor  of  Greek  at  the  Paris  Atheiueum.  price  asked  was  not  considered  too  high. 
Ilis  fiither  was  a  zealous  republican  of  This  anger  was  augmented,  however, 
Ilobespierre’s  school,  and  shot  himself  when  it  was  reported  that  the  queen,  in 
after  the  execution  of  the  latter,  as  he  her  annoyance  at  the  failure,  intended  to 
considered  it  a  disgrace  to  survive  him.  leave  Constance.  Such  a  resolution  was 
Very  rarely  did  this  M.  Lebas,  a  man  not  adapted  to  console  the  population, 
of  no  very  great  height,  with  a  rather  esfieciallyinsuchyearsas  ISlfiand  1817, 
red  fjice,  M'hich  grew  redder  in  passion,  when  inundations  and  the  high  price  of 
make  his  ap|)earance;  but  when  he  di<i  provisions  considerably  heightened  the 
come,  his  arrival  was  the  surest  sign  of  a  misery  of  the  far  from  wealthy  towns- 
Btorm,  which  ended  in  blows  and  shed-  people.  The  liberality  of  the  royal  fami- 
ding  of  tears.  We  only  knew  him  by  ly  was  well  known,  and  alleviation  of 
the  name  of  abbe.  So  long  as  the  prin-  the  general  need  was  hoped  from  it;  it 
ce's  play  hours  lasted,  he  troubled  him-  was  also  calculated  that  there  would  be 
self  slightly  about  his  conduct ;  but  when  much  money  to  earn  in  repairing  the 
the  school  hour  approached,  and  the  castle,  and  no  slight  increase  of  prosper- 
prince  did  not  at  once  come,  so  surely  ity  was  anticipated  from  the  splendor  of 
the  abbe's  flaming  red  face  showed  itselfj  two  small  courts. 

in  which  two  fiery  eyes  glowed  menac-  At  last,  however,  the  inevitable  had  to 
ingly.  The  words  then  passed  so  rapid-  be  endured.  The  queen  had  selected  Augs- 
ly  over  his  lips,  that  we  could  only  un-  bnrg  as  her  place  of  residence,  because 
derstand  the  allocution  “  Monsieur  le  the  schools  of  that  city  were  said  to  be  ex- 
Prinoe.”  If  the  “  most  gracious  prince”  cellent  She  left  on  May  6,  1817.  The 
attempted  to  excuse  his  absence,  the  an-  parting  from  the  prince  was  the  second 
gry  man’s  veins  swelled  so  violently  on  great  sorrow  of  my  life ;  the  first  had 
his  forehead,  that  they  threatened  to  been  the  early  death  of  my  kind  father, 
burst,  and  then  boxes  of  the  ear  fell  even  I  had  been  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
faster  than  the  words  just  before.  Ijouis  with  the  greater  part  of  the  little  court, 
ran  off  yelling  to  escape  the  blows,  and  because  they  knew  that  the  prince  was 
we  also  m.ade  the  best  of  our  way  home,  '  attachecl  to  me.  Thus  the  queen's  valet, 
fearful  lest  our  turn  might  arrive  pres-  Charles  Talle,  who  afterwards  joined  the 
ently.  '  prince  in  the  same  capacity,  and  greatly 

We  were  not  always  engaged,  how-  i  aided  in  his  escape  from  Ham,  and  the 
ever,  in  military  sports ;  at  times  we  coachman  Florentin,  who  died  a  few 
turned  our  attention  to  peaceful  avoca-  years  ago  at  Arenenberg,  were  very  good 
tions,  such  as  fishing  and  catching  cray-  |  to  me.  With  the  queen  herself,  as  far 
fish.  Nearly  every  day  brought  us  fresh  as  I  can  remember,  I  never  came  into 
innocent  amusements  and  variety  in  our  immediate  contact.  What  could  she 
games.  We  were  too  happy  lor  it  to  j  have  to  say  to  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of 
New  Skkiks — You  L,  No.  6.  46 
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tget  Beeides,  I  was  at  that  time  much 
too  bashful  to  dare  to  ${»cak  to  her,  even 
had  she  desired  it  I  gaaed  at  her  rever¬ 
ently  from  the  distance,  and  was  happy 
enough  if  she  smiled  at  me. 

I  could  here  close  my  youthful  remin¬ 
iscences,  as  they  came  to  an  end  with 
the  prince’s  de)iarture.  But  to  round  off 
tlie  whole,  I  will  shortly  mention  what 
happened  to  myself  and  others,  and 
things  which  I  observed.  The  prince 
bad  not  been  many  months  at  Augsburg 
when  I  had  an  op|X)rtunity  of  sending 
him  a  letter  I  wrote  in  French.  I  de¬ 
scribed  to  him  in  simple  open  language 
my  longing  for  him.  He  did  not  write 
to  me  himself,  at  least  I  received  no  let¬ 
ter  from  him,  but  he  sent  me  many  kind 
messages  and  a  j>retty  present  This 
counts  of  a  veiT  neat  small  gold  helmet 
with  a  winged  dragon  on  the  top,  and  a 
practicable  visor.  It  could  be  hung  on  a 
watch-chain.  1  am  still  in  possession  of 
this  valuable  souvenir. 

In  the  meanwliile  the  queen  had  pur- 
ch-ased  the  chateau  of  Arenenberg,  in 
Thurgau,  about  two  leagues  to  the  west  of 
CJonstanoe,  and  had  it  restored.  I  should 
not  like  to  say  beautified,  for  the  castle, 
with  its  battlements  and  walls  surmount- 1 
ed  by  four  circular  turrets,  plesised  me  i 
much  better  than  the  unmeaning  new 
building.  When  it  was  finished,  the 
queen  moved  in  with  the  prince  and  her 
suite.  I  did  not  see  him,  however,  for 
many  years,  and  when  I  did  so  I  hardly 
recognized  him,  for  he  was  so  altered. 
The  delicate  boy  with  the  pretty  mild  fea- 
tui'es  had  grown  a  man,  who  could  make 
no  pretence  to  beauty.  It  seemed  to  me 
as  if  the  change  in  bis  ap{>earance,  like 
that  in  the  castle,  could  not  be  called  an 
improvement. 

University  studies,  travels,  and  p^ 
fessioual  pursuits,  separated  us.  The 
prince  was  mixed  up  in  the  Italian  conspi¬ 
racies  of  1830  and  1831,  to  which  his 
brother  fell  victim,  while  himself  esca|)ed 
his  fate  with  difficulty.  From  this  tune 
he  certainly  dreamed  of  his  empire,  and 
so^ht  in  ever^  way  to  gain  the  throne 
of  France,  which  his  uncle  had  promised 
him,  and  to  which  he  fancied  be  bad  a 
perfect  right  Hence  it  is  oomprehen- 
sible  that  amid  such  efforts  he  had  but 
little  feeling  for  the  happy  days  of  his 
childhood,  which  he  had  left  so  tar  behind 


him.  I  am  bound  to  add,  on  behalf  of 
truth,  that  he  always  treated  me  most 
kindly  as  his  playmate  whenever  we  met, 
which,  however,  was  not  often. 

When,  in  1834,  a  citizens’  club  was 
formed  at  Constance,  he  was  on  my 
proposition  elected  an  honorary  menilier, 
for  which  he  returned  thanks  to  the  club 
and  to  myself  in  w'riting.  He  attended 
several  of  the  balls,  and  I  was  always 
obliged  to  sit  at  his  table.  Ills  lilierality 
was  as  of  yore,  as  city  and  country  could 
testify.  He  often  amused  himself  by 
franking  crowds  of  boys,  who  w’aitetl 
for  a  long  time,  to  the  gallery  of  the 
theatre.  As  he  usually  arrived  after  the 
begining  of  the  piece,  a  tremendous  shout¬ 
ing  and  trampling  of  feet  announced  his 
coming. 

The  future  destinies  of  the  prince  are 
known  to  all  the  world,  but\it  is  not  so 
well  known  that  Housseuu,  the  steward, 
a  Frenchman  of  the  Napoleonic  age  from 
top  to  toe,  died  of  a  broken  heart  a  few 
days  after  the  airival  of  the  news  that 
the  jirince  had  been  taken  prisoner  in 
his  attempt  to  land  at  Boulogne.  J.  M. 


DISCOVERIES  AT  CYRENE.* 

This  beautiful  volume,  illustrated  with 
woodcuts,  lithographs,  and  photographs, 
is  a  most  valuable  record  of  an  exploring 
er|>edition  to  which  scholars,  antiquaries, 
and  artists  have  looked  with  curious  in¬ 
terest  For  no  theater  of  ancient  civili¬ 
zation  has  been  so  little  visited  in  late 
years  as  the  Cyrenaica.  Though  the 
district  is  closely  bordering  on  the  Jiledi- 
terranean,  some  dread  of  its  climate  and 
its  Arab  inhabitants,  and  the  knowledge 
that  its  treasures,  if  any,  were  buried  in 
the  soil,  have  combined  to  deter  tnivelera 
from  approaching  it  Captains  Murdoch 
Smith  and  I’orcher,  however,  who  had 
the  courage  to  spend  many  months  at 
Cyrene,  found  the  country  beautiful  and 
fertile,  while  they  were  protected  by  their 
tact  and  resolution  from  tlie  hostility  of 
the  natives.  Tliey  bad  ample  means  of 


*  ni$tory  of  the  Recent  DUeoreriee  at  Ofrene, 
made  daring  an  exjtetUtion  to  the  Cyrenaica  in  1860- 
61,  wider  the  Auj^ncee  of  Her  Alajeetfe  Govern¬ 
ment.  By  Captain  Murdoch  Smith,  U.  E.,  and 
Commander  E.  A.  Forcher,  K.  N.,  London: 
Day  &  Son.  1864. 
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surveying  the  ruins  and  making  all  neo-  j 
essary  excavations. 

Tlie  authors  of  this  volume  preface 
their  work  with  a  brief  histoncal  sketch 
of  the  district  known  as  the  Cyrenaica 
by  the  Romans,  but  more  generally  called 
Penlapolis  by  its  neighbors  in  the  time  ^ 
of  the  Ptolemies.  Cyrene,  the  chief  city 
of  the  fe<leration,  was  founded,  b.  c. 
631,  by  a  DorLan  colony.  The  country 
fell  under  the  Roman  domination  b.  c. 
0.5,  when  Apion,  the  last  king  of  the 
Egyptian  dynasty,  left  it  by  will  to  the 
republic.  Multitudes  of  Jews  had  settled 
“  in  the  parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrene,” 
and  it  was  to  an  insurrection  of  these  im¬ 
migrants  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  when 
they  massacred  220,000  persons,  that  the 
decline  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
may  be  attributed.  The  Libyan  barba¬ 
rians  began  to  make  head :  in  a.  d.  6 1 6 
Chosroes  almost  extirpated  the  survivors 
of  the  Greek  population ;  an<l  in  a.  d. 
647  the  Arab  conquerors  finally  overran 
the  country.  The  district  itself  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  elevated  plateau  about  2,000 
feet  high,  and  70  or  80  miles  broad,  mn- 
nin^  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  inter¬ 
vening  between  the  sea  and  the  Sahara. 
The  northern  terraces  of  this  table-land 
arc  sheltered,  well  watered,  and  clothed 
with  the  richest  vegetation. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  travelers  hav-  i 
ing  landed  at  Renghazi,  made  their  way, 
with  the  usual  adventures  of  an  Eastern 
journey,  to  Shahat,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Cyrene.  Here  they  took  up  their  abode 
in  a  desecrated  tomb.  Indeed,  the  hills 
on  all  sides — which  are  of  a  yellowish 
sandstone — seem  to  be  honey-combed  , 
with  excavated  rock-tombs ;  and  a  large 
part  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Cyrenian  neciopolis. 
Nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  than 
the  long  ranges  and  terraces  of  these 
low-browe<l  H]>eluncar  fiicades,  which  are 
often  pedimented  and  furnished  with 
Doric  columns.  All  the  roads  up  the  hill 
sides  are  lined  with  tombs  of  every  size 
and  form.  The  interior  plan  is  generally 
a  rectangular  chamber,  with  arched  re¬ 
cesses  round  the  sides  for  the  reception 
of  the  bodies.  Sometimes  these  recesses, 
called  by  our  authors  sarcophagi,  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  tiers,  and  occasionally  they 
ai'e  placed  end-ways,  at  right-angles  to 
the  walls,  and  not  (as  is  more  usual) 


parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  sepulchral 
chamber.  Traces  of  color  are  often  found 
in  these  tombs,  and  one  in  particular 
w’as  originally  covered  with  paintings. 
The  colors  that  remmn  are,  when  wett^ 
as  bright  as  ever  they  were,  centuries  of 
damp  not  having  succeeded  in  injuring 
them.  The  subjects  represented  are  of 
the  usual  kind — a  funeral  procession, 
with  hunting  scenes  and  games.  Out¬ 
side,  the  porticoes  are  often  sculptured  ; 
but  the  specimens  remaining  are  of  no 
great  beauty,  and  many  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  curiously  resemble  the  mural  tablets 
of  our  own  churches.  One  particular 
tomb  is  described  in  which  there  are  re¬ 
ceptacles  for  105  bodies ;  its  details  are 
of  a  very  finished  kind.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  account  of  this  necropolis  makes  one 
.  not  a  little  ashamed  of  Kensal  Green  and 
our  other  suburban  cemeteries.  A  mod¬ 
ern  grave-yard  is  about  the  most  hideous 
object  on  earth.  The  tombs  at  Cyrene, 
on  the  other  hand,  for  good  taste,  for 
beauty,  and  for  costliness,  can  scarcely 
be  exciRjded.  It  is  curious  that  they  re¬ 
main  so  little  injured,  while  the  city 
itself  has  well-nigh  disappeared : 

“A  few  walls  cropping  a  foot  or  two  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  some  broken 
columns,  mutilated  statues,  and  blocks  of 
stone  strewn  about  in  different  places,  are 
almost  the  only  objects  that  attract  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  traveler  on  first  walking  over 
the  site  of  the  city ;  but  many  traces  of 
former  buildings  are  discovered  on  a  more 
minute  examination  of  the  ground.” 

We  can  not  follow  the  details  of  the 
explorations  made  by  Captains  Smith 
and  Porcher.  They  found  many  statues, 
some  of  them  being  wonderfully  perfect 
One  in  p.articular,  of  Apollo,  was  broken 
into  no  less  than  121  pieces,  but  the  frac¬ 
tures  were  so  clean  that  the  figure  has 
been  put  together  in  England  “  without 
the  slightest  restoration.”  This  statue  is 
smd  to  be  in  the  British  Museum ;  but 
like  the  sculptures  from  Halicarnassus,  it 
must  be  hidaen,  we  presume,  in  the  tem¬ 
porary  sheds  under  the  portico,  and  in¬ 
accessible  to  ordinary  visitora.  After  five 
months’  solitary  labor  in  Cyrene,  the  two 
I  officers  were  cheered  by  the  news  that 
]  II.  M.  S.  Assurance  had  arrived  off  the 
coast  with  orders  to  convey  to  England 
'  such  sculptures  as  might  have  been  dis- 
I  covered.  The  distance  of  Cyrene  from 
1  the  sea  is  about  twelve  miles.  The  chief 
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difficulty  -was  the  steep  descent  from  the 
plateau  on  which  the  city  was  built.  The 
sailors  kept  as  closely  as  they  could  to  the 
ancient  road,  which  is  a  noble  specimen 
of  engineering  skill,  and  remains  in  most 
places  in  an  excellent  state  of  presei^’a- 
tion.  The  wagons  landed  from  the  ship 
had,  however,  to  be  unscrewed  and  car¬ 
ried  piece-meal  up  the  slope.  On  the  re¬ 
turn  journey  they  were  lowered,  loaded 
as  they  were,  hind-wheels  foremost,  by 
means  of  tackle. 

To  take  one  specimen  out  of  many,  we 
may  mention  that  the  largest  temple  in 
Cyrene  was  near  the  Stadium  in  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  the  city.  It  measnred  170 
feet  by  78,  and  comprised  (as  usual)  a 
pronaos,  a  cella,  and  hpoxticum.  The  wall 
of  the  cells,  which  was  decorated  with  a 
colonnade  of  the  Corinthian  style,  was 
built  of  enormous  stones,  some  of  them 
measuring  superficially  upwards  of  for¬ 
ty  square  feet  Within  this  sumptu¬ 
ous  structure  the  excavators  found  innu¬ 
merable  fragments  of  sculpture  of  excel¬ 
lent  workmanship,  but  all  irreparably 
broken  by  wanton  malice.  One  male  head 
in  white  marble  is  especially  noticed  as 
still  retaining  a  bright  red  color  on  the 
lips.  Elseumere,  near  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  a  seated  female  figure  was  found, 
the  girdle  of  which  showed  distinct  traces 
of  bright  Vermillion  on  the  edges.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  most  interesting  part  of 
this  volume  is  the  collection  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  sculptures  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land  from  Cyrene,  as  cleaned,  pieo^ 
together,  and  repaired  by  the  skilful 
workmen  of  the  British  Museum.  The 
first  of  the  statues  here  photographed  is 
a  life-sized  one  of  the  youthful  Bacchus, 
half-drai)ed,  and  perfect  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  right  arm.  The  modelling 
seems  to  be  somewhat  weak,  but  there  is 
much  beauty  of  form.  The  face  in  par¬ 
ticular  is  nmiwelously  well  preserved. 
The  eyes,  and  the  wreath  of  vine-leaves 
round  the  head,  bore  traces  of  red  color¬ 
ing  when  the  statue  was  first  exhumed. 
A  fiu*  nobler  specimen  of  sculpture  is  the 
Apollo  playing  the  lute — a  copy  (as  is 
thought)  of  some  famous  original,  and 
closdy  resembling  two  statues  in  the  Cap- 
itoline  museum  at  Rome  and  the  Museo 
Borbonioo  at  Naples  respectively.  This 
was  found  within  the  cells  of  the  Temple 
of  Apollo ;  it  stood  originally  on  a  lofty 


pedestal.  The  right  arm  and  the  left 
hand  alone  are  ■wanting.  Another  life- 
sized  and  very  perfect  figure  is  attribu¬ 
ted — not  very  satisfactorily,  we  think — to 
the  Emperor  Hadrian.  This  is  followed 
by  a  bust  of  Minerva,  probably  of  lioman 
workmanship,  very  finely  preserved,  and 
of  remarkably  pure  and  white  marble. 
Critics  accuse  it,  however,  of  somewhat 
coarse  execution ;  in  spite  of  which  it  re¬ 
mains  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the 
whole  series.  On  the  same  jdate  with 
this  bust  is  photographed  a  mutilated  male 
head,  which  is  curious  for  its  inlaid  eyes. 
The  whites  of  the  eyes  remain  in  hollow 
sockets,  but  the  colored  vitreous  pastes 
which  formed  the  pupils  have  fallen  out. 
A  helmet  of  different-colored  marble  ori¬ 
ginally  crow’ned  this  head.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  work  of  a  Greek  artist  of 
a  good  period.  The  following  device 
would  certainly  be  thought  meretricious, 
if  adopted  by  a  modem  artist:  “All 
round  the  marble  eyes  the  edge  of  a  thin 
bronze  plate  intervenes  between  the  eye 
and  the  up|)er  and  lower  eyelids;  this 
edge  has  probably  been  serrated  so  as  to 
indicate  by  its  projection  the  upper  and 
lower  eyelashes.”  A  bust  of  Corn.  Len- 
tulus,  Marcellinus,  Propraetor  of  Cyrene, 
a  fair  s|)ecimen  of  “  j)rov,incial  sculpture  ” 
in  the  Roman  period,  is  still  more  re¬ 
markable  for  the  extraordinary  clumsi¬ 
ness  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  fixed  to  its 
original  pedestal.  This  is  followed  by  a 
bronze  ionic  head,  life-size,  which  seems 
to  represent  some  personage  of  African 
race.  Its  workmaoship  is  most  curious. 
The  eyes  w'ere  inlaid  with  vitreous  pastes ; 
the  eyelashes  are  indicate<l  by  notched 
lines ;  the  lips  seem  to  liave  been  covered 
by  a  thin  plate  of  silver,  or  some  artificial 
substance,  which  expressed  their  differ¬ 
ence  of  color.  The  authors  consider  it  a 
specimen  of  the  realistic  school  or  por¬ 
traiture  originated  by  Ly8i[)pus.  Next 
comes  a  fragment  of  exquisite  beauty — a 
draped  Aphrodite — believed  to  be  a  work 
of  the  best  Greek  art ;  with  an  equally 
fine  figure,  headless  and  legless,  of  the 
nymph  Cyrene  (as  is  ingeniously  sug^ 
gested)  also  of  Greek  workmanship.  The 
remaining  sculptures  are  busts  of  Anto¬ 
ninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  fine 
female  iconic  statue  (above  life  size)  a 
statuette  of  Venus  Euploia  (probably  a 
votive  offering  by  some  seafaring  man) 
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a  {^oup  of  Aphi'odite  and  Eros,  and  some 
nnimportant  busts  and  reliefs.  Another 
a])perdix  gives  a  large  number  of  new 
inscriptions,  with  an  inteq)retatiou  of, 
each.  Nor  ought  we  to  forget  an  essay,  , 
interesting  to  botanists,  in  which  it  is 
shown  tliat  the  Thapsia  Garganica  is  not 
the  famous  Si/phiuin  of  the  ancients,  that 
medicinal  plant  for  wluch  the  Cyrenaica 
W’as  so  celebrate<l.  The  Silphium,  which  \ 
used  to  be  sold  for  its  w'eight  of  silver,  ’ 
is  supposed  to  have  disappeared  entirely.  . 

In  conclusion,  w'e  may  express  some  i 
regret  that  these  energetic  explorers  did 
not  make  any  excavations  in  a  part  of  ‘ 
the  ruined  city  which  they  themselves 
call  in  one  place  Chiistian  Gyrene.  We 
know  from  Synesius,  Bishop  of  Ptole-'* 
mais  (one  of  the  cities  of  the  Penta{>olis) 
tliat  a  Christian  church  flourished  there  * 
in  the  fifth  century,  and  some  remains  of 
religious  buildings  might  probably  have 
been  discovered.  It  has  been  lately  sug-  ; 
gested  that  Gyrene  might  be  made  the  ! 
seat  of  a  new  colony  of  Maltese,  but  cap 
tains  Smith  and  Porcher  express  their 
persuasion  that,  so  long  as  the  country 
remains  under  Turkish  inile,  no  such  set-  , 
tlement  is  likely  to  be  prosperous. — Sat¬ 
urday  lieview.  | 


Translated  frnra  the  German  for  the  Gclertic.  i 

AN  EMFfY  GRAVE  AND  A  NAilELESS 
MAN,  ’ 

A  TALACE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  srSETEKKTIl\'ESTCRT.  ^ 

On  the  eleventh  of  August,  1853,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Villefranchc, 
which  is  situated  on  the  Rhone,  about 
four  miles  from  Lyons,  awoke  in  a  state 
of  unusual  curiosity.  Two  days  Itefore 

the  Countess  of  A - ,  the  hereditai*y 

head  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  richest 
legitimist  families  among  the  Lyonese, 
had  sent  her  can-iage  to  the  riulroad  sta¬ 
tion,  and,  in  spite  of  the  sharp  {lavements 
and  her  seventy  years,  liad  followed  it 
on  foot,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  only  | 
son.  Count  Maurice.  On  the  aiTival  of  the  I 
train,  the  count  approached  one  of  the  ! 
carriages,  and,  hat  in  hand,  saluted  an 
apparently  vigorous  old  man,  whose  sim¬ 
ile  clothing  formed  a  marked  contrast  to  , 
lis  snowy  cambric  rutiles.  j 

The  stranger  smilingly  returned  the  | 
salutation  of  the  count,  and  left  the  car  | 
with  him,  but  every  oue  remaiked  wdth  I 


astonishment  that  the  count  followed  him 
with  his  head  uncovered.  The  countess 
awaited  them  in  the  reception  room,  and 
their  fellow  travelers,  saw  with  astonish¬ 
ment  one  of  those  profound  salutations 
of  the  last  century,  at  which  we  now  smile 
even  when  seen  upon  the  stage.  The 
stranger  step{)ed  into  the  carriage,  which 
w'as  waiting  for  him,  and  it  was  observed  * 
that  he  invited  the  countess  and  her  son 
to  enter,  which  they  did  after  repeated 
obeisance. 

Long  after  the  carnage  of  the  count¬ 
ess  of  A - ,  had  re.ached  her  castle  of 

Vaulx-Rcnard,  the  little  town  was  still 
full  of  talk,  and  thousands  of  conjectures 
were  made  as  to  the  personality  of  the 
mysterious  stranger.  On  the  next  mor¬ 
ning  the  excitement  became  still  greater, 
for  a  messenger  summoned  Dr.  B.  in 
haste  to  the  castle,  and  he  returned  an 
hour  later  to  Villefrauche,  with  the  news 
that  the  stranger  had  died  in  the  night 
of  a{Kiplexy. 

During  the  next  day,  servants  of  the 
castle  went  to  Lyons,  and  returned  after 
several  horn's:  towards  evening  came 
two  coffins,  one  of  wood  and  the  other 
of  lead,  and  at  tlie  same  time  an  old 
priest,  more  than  eighty  years  old,  who 
went  to  the  parish  clergyman,  .and  with 
him  proceeded  to  the  c:istle.  The  latest 
train  which  arrived  from  Paris  at  forty- 
five  minutes  after  twelve,  brought  some 
twenty  men,  mostly  aged,  who  {iroceeded 
directly  to  tlie  castle ;  among  them  it  was 
thought  that  dukes  and  princes  were  re¬ 
cognized. 

On  the  twelfth,  about  ten  o’clock,  a 
funeral  procession  started  from  the  cluapel 
of  the  castla  About  fifty  {>eople  fol¬ 
lowed  on  foot,  the  grey-headed  priest  at 
their  head.  Arriviug  at  the  churchyard 
of  Villefrauche  they  found  a  freshly  dug 
grave.  The  priest  said  the  customary 
prayers,  the  coffin  was  sunk  in  the  eartli, 
and  the  attemlants,  for  the  most  part  stran- 
gei'H,  left  Villefianche  by  the  next  train. 

Eight  days  later  came  a  grave-stone 
from  Paris,  which  was  jilaceil  upon  the' 
grave  at  night,  and  upon  which  the  as¬ 
tonished  visitors  at  the  churchyard  read  ; 

UKHE  RESTS 

LOUIS  CHARLES  OF  FRAKCX, 

DORN  IN  VERSAILLES, 

MARCH  27,  178S, 

DIED  AT  CASTLE  VAULX-RERARDv 
AUGUST  lU,  1853. 
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Now  for  the  first  time  the  inhabitante  ' 
of  the  little  city  began  to  understand 
what  a  noble  guest  the  castle  had  har¬ 
bored  for  a  night,  and  the  mystery  seem- 1 
ed  to  be  fully  solved,  when  they  read  in 
the  Parisian  news|iapers  of  the  death  of 
the  so-called  “  Baron  de  Richemont,"  j 
whose  aealons  and  numerous  adherents 
believed  him  to  be  Louis  the  Seventeenth 
escaped  from  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Temple.  j 

Destiny  seemed  to  have  determined 
.to  give  more  and  more  food  for  the  im-  ] 
agination  of  that  good  })eople.  In  the 
year  1857,  one  of  the  writers  for  the 
ultra  clerical  and  legitimist  new8paj)er 
“  Le  Monde,"  visited  that  region,  and, 
accidentally  reading  the  above  named 
i  iscription,  he  sent  an  extremely  indig¬ 
nant  letter  to  his  journal,  in  which,  for¬ 
getting  the  reverence  due  the  grave,  he 
violently  attacked  the  government  which 
permitted  “such  a  desecration  of  national 
history.” 

The  Napoleonic  administration  usually 
gave  little  heed  to  advice  coming  from 
the  legitimist  party.  But  in  tliis  case, 
for  what  reason  we  know  not — the  mat¬ 
ter  seemed  to  be  considered  a  serious 
one,  for  on  the  twelfth  of  November, 
the  Prefect  of  the  department  of  the 
Rhone,  senator  FaiW,  lately  deceased, 
attended  by  his  chief  Secretarj',  the 
Judge  of  Inquiry,  and  several  military 
offii*ers,  came  to  Villefranche,  and,  after 
summoning  the  Miiyor  and  the  parish 
priest,  jiroceeded,  followed  by  a  gi-eat 
crowd,  to  the  churchyaid.  There  by 
hie  direction  some  laborers  demolished 
the  grave-stone,  and  erected  in  its  place 
a  wooden  cross,  which  had  been  hastily 
prepared. 

At  the  moment  when  he  was  leaving 
the  churchyard,  a  telegraphic  dispatch 
was  brought  to  him,  which  he  read  over 
several  times ;  then  he  turned  back  to  the 
mound,  and  commanded  the  grave-dig¬ 
gers  to  o|>en  the  grave.  Imagine  the 
astonishment  of  the  bystanders  1  | 

I>oring  the  process  the  Prefect  con¬ 
versed  in  a  low  voice  M'ith  his  chief  Sec- 
retarj-,  to  whom  he  showed  the  dispatch, 
and  who,  after  reading  it,  handed  it  back 
with  an  incredulous  smile  to  his  supe- , 
nor. 

When  the  grave-diggers  came  to  the 
coffin,  they  stopped,  and  waited  for  a  | 


new  order  from  the  Prefect.  He  bade 
them  to  proceed  and  lift  the  cover  of  the 
coffin.  They  obeyed,  and  as  the  wood 
was  much  decayed  from  the  damj)ne88  of 
the  ground,  the  order  was  quickly  exe- 
cuteti.  When  the  cover  was  lifted,  a  sec¬ 
ond  coffin  of  lead  was  discovered.  The 
Prefect  ordered  this  also  to  be  opened. 
Hundreds  of  eyes  gazed  curiously,  the 
cover  of  the  leaden  coffin  fell. 

A  cry  of  astonishment  burst  from  all 
the  bystanders.  The  coffin  was  empty  ! 

No  French  journals  mentioned  this  oc¬ 
currence,  but  It  was  recorded  in  those  of 
other  countries. 

Possibly  the  serious  reader  of  those 
pages  may  confound  us  with  those  au¬ 
thors,  who  give  a  gloss  to  history,  and 
find  it  necessary  to  embellish  its  naked 
facts  with  their  own  fancies.  W e  repel 
every  such  reproach.  However  incredi¬ 
ble  the  following  narrative  may  seem  to 
the  reader,  it  may  be  truly  affiimed  that 
the  loftiest  flights  of  fancy,  the  most  ex¬ 
uberant  imagination  can  not  rival  the  ac¬ 
tual  tnith,  when  it  has  courage  to  reveal 
the  histories  of  certain  extraordinary  men. 
We  would  here  call  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  fact  that  all  the  documents 
which  we  here  allude  to  are  attested  by 
Mons.  J.  Suvigny,  advocate  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Court  of  Cassation  in  Paris. 

The  belief  in  the  escape  of  the  unhappy 
son  of  Louis  XVI,  fi-om  his  imprison¬ 
ment  in  the  temple,  and  in  his  subsequent 
existence,  has  pervaded  all  clas.ses  of 
society  in  France.  Some  still  doubted, 
while  with  others  it  amounted  to  an 
immovable  conviction;  and  this  uhi- 
versal  inclination  not  to  consider  the 
death  of  the  Dauphin  as  an  incontestible 
fact,  furnished  many  partizans  to  the 
diflTei'ent  pretenders,  who,  after  the  fall 
of  Napoleon,  sought  to  establish  their 
identity  w’ith  the  lost  prince. 

Certain  documents,  accidentally  dis¬ 
covered,  were  set  before  the  incredulous 
portion  of  the  juiblic  as  the  gi’ound  of 
belief  in  the  existence  of  the  Dauphin,  or 
rather  of  the  legitimate  king  Louis  XVII, 
and  the  government  of  the  restoration 
was  thus  forced  to  take  measures  in  op¬ 
position. 

Tlie  public  was  first  astonished  by  a 
funeral  certificate  of  the  physicians,  date<l 
June  12, 1795,  (four  days  alter  the  death), 
in  w’hich  doctors  Pe.letau  and  Dumangin 
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certify  that  the  corpse  of  a  boy  was  ' 
showed  to  them,  and  that  “tAey  were  told" 
it  was  that  of  the  son  of  the  deceased 
Louts  Cajtet,  (Louis  XVI.) 

The  character  of  this  attestation  excited 
surprise,  as  it  differed  in  its  expression 
from  the  usual  form  of  such  documents. 
Still  it  might  perhaps  have  pa-ssed  unno¬ 
ticed,  if  there  had  not  been  found  a  decree 
of  the  Convent  dated  June  14,  (26  Prai- 
rial)  ordering  all  M’hom  it  mi^ht  concern 
to  “  pursue  the  young  Capet  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.” 

The  Pretenders  based  themselves  main¬ 
ly  upon  these  two  documents,  and,  starting 
from  them  sought  to  prove  their  identity. 

Only  three  persons  have  piiblicly  and 
legally  maintained  their  claims;* 

1 .  Mathurin  Bruneau,  maker  of  wooden 
shoes,  from  Bezins,  department  of  Maine 
and  Loii'e. 

2.  Charles  William  Naundorff,  watch¬ 
maker,  born  in  Lower  Lusatia,  resident 
in  Sp.andau. 

3.  The  so-called  Baron  de  Richemont, 
with  whom  this  article  b  specially  con¬ 
cerned. 

^lathurin  Bruneau  appeared  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1815,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards,  the  police  had  traceil  his  w'hole 
past  life,  from  the  day  of  his  birth  to  the 
moment  of  his  airest.  Ilis  brief  royal 
dignity  ended  with  a  sentence  of  seven 
years  in  the  house  of  correction  as  pun¬ 
ishment  for  fraud,  and  B.*ranger  crowned 
the  mortification  of  the  adherents  of  the 
so-called  Prince  of  Navarre  with  his  well- 
known  song,  “  Prince,  faites-nous  des  sa¬ 
bot',"  &c. 

Scarcely  had  Naundorff  appeared  in 
France,  scarcely  had  he  found  there  a  few 
adherents,  when  the  French  govemment 
had  his  claims  investigated  in  Germany, 
and  received  from  the  Pru.ssiau  govern¬ 
ment  the  fulle.st  evidence  that  Charles 
William  Naundorff  was  a  common  adven¬ 
turer,  a  Polish  Jew  by  extraction,  who, 
after  living  ten  years  at  Spandau  near 
Berlin  as  a  watchmaker  and  usurer,  went 
to  Brandenburg. 

The  Baron  de  Richemont,  however, 
the  third  of  the  pretenders,  challenged 
the  French  government  to  prove  that  he 

•The  American  reader  will  be  reminded  of  the 
remarkable  hietory  of  Eleazer  Williamsi,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  whom  W11.S  published  in  Putnam 'i  Maga- 
aiuc,  February,  1853. 


was  not  what  he  professed  to  be,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  the  mea.sures  they  have  used, 
(and  the  reader  will  perceive,  that  in  the 
course  of  half  a  century  it  would  have 
been  an  easy  matter  for  a  government 
like  the  French  to  have  discovered  a  de¬ 
cisive  proof  of  the  deception  of  this  man, 
had  any  such  existed),  five  administra¬ 
tions  adverse  to  him  in  principle,  have 
not  chosen  to  answer  this  question  ; 

“  If  the  Baron  de  Richemont  is  not 
Louis  XVII.,  who  is  he!” 

,  One  hundred  and  seventeen  documents 
:  lie  before  us,  and  among  the  many  names 
I  which  corroborate  the  pretensions  of  the 
I  Baron  de  Richemont,  some  are  remark¬ 
able  and  demand  an  unconditional  cre- 
;  dence. 

The  Dauphin  was  to  be  taken  from  the 
Temple  on  the  nineteenth  of  January  con¬ 
cealed  in  a  pasteboard  horse  by  Messrs, 
de  Frotte  and  Ojardia.s,  emissaries  of  the 
Prince  de  Conde.  The  notorious  family 
of  the  shoemaker  Simon  was  bribed  not 
to  prevent  the  abduction.  A  deaf  and 
dumb  child,  on  the  brink  of  the  grave 
from  scrofula,  the  son  of  a  Baron  de  Tar- 
diff,  was  brought  into  the  Temple  in  the 
place  of  the  dauphin.  The  abduction 
was  made  more  easy,  by  Simon’s  taking 
his  leave  on  the  same  day,  his  place  being 
filled  a  few  hours  later  by  another  guard, 
to  whom  the  child  was  a  stranger. 

No  better  testimony  to  the  preceding 
statement  can  be  adduced  than  the  words 
of  the  General  State  Advocate  in  the 
j)roceedings  against  Mathurin  Bruneau : 
“  In  regard  to  the  flight  of  the  Dauphin 
from  the  Temple,  the  investigations  which 
I  have  made  have  brought  me  to  the 
conviction  that  it  is  indisputable.”* 

The  residence  of  il.  de  Frotte  in  Paris 
was  wholly  unknown  to  the  govemment, 
while  Ojardias  knew  that  he  had  been 
watched  for  a  long  time.  The  latter  made 
use  of  this  knowledge,  and  while  M.  de 
Frotte',  with  the  greatest  vigilance,  ao- 
companied  the  Dauphin  to  Vendee,  Ojardi¬ 
as  traveled  publicly  to  Puy,  in  an  elegant 
I  coach-and-four,  accompanied  by  the  ten-. 
^  years’  old  son  of  ])!.  Morin  de  Gueriviere. 

The  plan  was  entirely  successful ;  both 
'  were  arrested  in  Puy;  deputy  Chazel 

I  *  This  expression  admitted  in  the  court- 
!  records  of  the  correspondent  of  the  Gazette 
I  des  Ti  ibunaux,  was  afterwards  totally  denied 
I  by  the  Advocate  of  State. 
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came  direct  from  Paris  in  order  to  reoojf- 
ni*e  the  cinld,  but,  after  a  few  da^s,  tes¬ 
tified  tliat  it  M'as  not  the  Dauphin,  and 
commanded  that  both  sliould  be  released. 
Meanwhile  M.  de  Frotte  with  his  charge 
had  already  arrived  at  Vendee. 

What  motives  induced  the  Prince  de 
Conde  to  remove  the  dauphin  from  his 
vicinity  can  not  here  be  explained ;  but 
whoever  knows  the  character  of  Louis 
XVIII.  will  entirely  agi’ee  with  Conde', 
that  the  child,  saved  as  by  a  miracle, 
must  be  removed  far  from  that  region  ; 
Conde,  who  best  knew  the  dangers  tlireat- 
ening  his  royal  charge,  resoiled  to  what 
might  be  called  a  romantic  measure,  but 
one  entirely  in  unison  with  his  chivalrous 
character,  lie  an'anged  a  secret  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  republican  Genei-al  Kleber, 
his  renowned  enemy,  and  not  only  con¬ 
fided  to  him  the  whole  secret  of  the  flight 
of  the  Dauphin,  but  even  gave  up  the 
child  himself  to  the  general,  in  whose 
honor  he  entirely  trusted. 

The  royal  orphan  passed  for  the  neph¬ 
ew  of  Kleber,  and  when  the  general 
was  ordered  by  Naixileon  to  follow  him 
to  Egj'pt,  he  took  with  him  the  child 
whom  it  was  not  safe  to  leave  in  his  own 
still  agitated  country.  The  boy  of  four¬ 
teen  went  through  the  w’hole  Egyptian 
campaign ;  when,  however,  Boua[)nrte 
determined  to  return  to  France  andpf&ce 
General  Kleber  in  command  of  the  ai-my, 
the  latter  deemed  it  wiser  to  trust  his 
ward  with  a  brother  in  arms  who  accom¬ 
panied  Na|X)leon.  lie  could  have  chosen 
no  better  man  than  the  brave  General 
Dessaix,  who  willingly  accepted  the 
guardianship. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  bril¬ 
liant  victory  won  by  the  great  general 
on  the  plain  of  Marengo,  after  his  re¬ 
turn  from  the  deseits  of  Africa  ;  but  al¬ 
though  France  reckons  the  fourteenth  of 
June,  1800,  as  one  of  her  most  glorious 
days,  it  was  a  sad  one  in  the  life  of  the 
dauphin — Dessaix  fell  at  Marengo  on  tlie 
day  when  Kleber  was  murdered  at  Cairo! 
After  the  death  of  his  two  guardians,  the 
boy  of  fifteen  ado[)ted  a  plan  already  test¬ 
ed  by  the  Prince  de  Conde — he  sought 
protection  from  his  enemies.  In  1802  he 
went  to  Paris,  and  revealed  himself  to 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  the  brother  of  the  First 
Consul ;  Lucien  introduce<l  the  young 
prince  to  his  sister-in-law  Josephine,  who 
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felt  a  lively  interest  in  him.  Fonchc, 
who  was  let  into  the  secret,  advised  his 
speedy  departure  from  France  and  from 
Euroj)e.  The  advice  was  followed,  and 
the  youth,  well  supplied  with  money, 
embarked  at  Havre  for  New  York.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  stay  in  Paris,  he  found  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  the  wife  of  the  notorious  Simon,  who 
recognized  him  upon  the  spot 
I  He  lived  in  North  America  till  1800, 

'  devoting  this  time  chiefly  to  his  educa- 
;  tion,  which  had  been  so  long  neglected. 

]  At  the  end  of  this  year  he  went  to  Bra¬ 
zil,  where  he  was  received  with  royal 
honors  by  the  Infant  Regent  Don  Juatu 
Notwithstandingthe  entreaties  and  warn¬ 
ings  of  this  prince,  the  dauphin  enibarked 
for  Europe  in  1810,  but,  soon  after  land¬ 
ing,  was  arrested  in  Civita-Vecchia  and 
sent  to  Paris.  Fortunately  he  was  brought 
.at  once  without  previous  examination, 
before  the  police-minister,  who  allowed 
him  to  be  taken  the  next  d.ay  to  IlmTe, 
where  he  embarked  anew  for  Brazil 
Here  he  again  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the 
Infant  Regent,  who  detained  him  for  five 
years  at  court,  and  in  1812  entru.sted  him 
with  the  pacification  of  the  island  of  Goa, 
which,  under  the  lead  of  its  archbishop, 
had  revolted  against  the  government.  The 
prince  succeeded  well  in  his  mission,  and 
lived  at  the  Brazilian  court,  loaded  with 
honoin,  until  the  year  1815.  After  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  fiill  of  Najwleon,  he  returned 
to  Enrope,  where  he  found  the  Restora¬ 
tion  for  the  second  time  e8tablishe<l  on  the 
throne  of  France  by  the  Holy  Alliance  in 
the  j)erson  of  Louis  XVIII.  His  first 
step  on  his  return  to  France  was  natural¬ 
ly  to  seek  out  the  Prince  de  Cond<',  who 
instantly  recognized  him,  and  at  once  en¬ 
deavor^  to  bring  about  a  reconcili.ation 
between  the  prince  and  the  reigning 
family. 

Early  in  May,  1816,  Louis  XVII  met 
his  sister,  the  duchess d’Angoulcme  in  the 
park  of  Vei*8ailles,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Duke  de  Berry,  the  future  successor  to 
the  throne. 

The  count  de  Pons,  at  th.at  time  page 
of  the  count  d’ Artois,  (.afterwards  Charles 
X,)  was,  with  three  other  pages,  Mes-srs. 
de  Curial,  de  Montburn,  and  Baron  d’Ar- 
Juson,  in  one  of  the  side  alleys  of  the 
park,  and  we  have  his  signature  to  a 
<leclaration  that  he  distinctly  heard  the 
following  words : 
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The  Duchess — “  Go,  go,  all  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  our  family  are  owing  to  you.” 

The  stranger,  wringing  his  hands, 
“  Ah !  my  sister,  my  sister !” 

Another  officer  on  guard  the  same  day 
in  Trianon,  affirms  that  he  saw  the  Duch¬ 
ess  and  Duke  d’Angouleme  in  eager 
conversation  w'ith  the  Duke  de  Berry, 
and  heard  the  following  w'ords : 

The  Duke  de  Berry — “  But,  I  pray  you, 
he  is  your  brother  !” 

The  Duchess — “  I,  acknowledge  a 
monster,  w’ho  signed  the  death  sentence 
of  my  mother!” 

The  duchess  apparently  refeired  to  that 
atrocious  declaration  to  which  the  dau¬ 
phin  of  eight  yeare  was  compelled  tosub- 
Bcril)e  under  the  threats  and  ill-treatment 
of  Simon,  and  which  was  brutally  shown 
to  Marie  Antoinette  before  the  court, 
eliciting  her  well-known  response  :  “  I 
appeal  to  all  mothers !” 

The  dauphin  now  perceived  that  all 
was  lost,  that  he  could  not  contend 
against  his  whole  family.  A  momentary 
discouragement  seized  him.  He  who  for 
so  many  years  had  led  a  free,  independent 
life,  Wgan  to  question  whether  a  royal 
rank,  whether  even  a  throne,  were  w’orth 
the  sacrifice  of  all  his  inclinations. 

Again  he  left  France,  richly  provided 
foi  by  his  paternal  friend  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  From  this  place  he  sent  out,  June 
1,  1816,  a  protest  to  the  European  cabi¬ 
nets,  in  which  he  set  forth  his  claims,  and 
solemnly  protested  against  the  treaties  of 
1814  and  1815,  by  w'hich  France  had 
been  dismembered  and  humiliated.  After . 
sriending  eighteen  months  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  he  ventured  again  to  visit  Europe, 
but  after  a  few  weeks  he  was  recognized, 
and  upcm  the  demand  of  the  French  em¬ 
bassador  in  Vienna  was  arrested  in  Man¬ 
tua,  April  12, 1818,  and  sent  to  the  prison 
of  Milan. 

Seven  years,  six  months,  and  twelve 
days,  the  unhappy  prince  spent  in  the 
dungeons  of  the  Austrian  government. 
He  incessantly  ^‘inanded  justice,  entreat¬ 
ed  to  know  at  le^t  the  name  of  the  crime 
alleged  against  him;  seven  years  of  pain, 
suffering,  despair,  were  the  silent  reply  I 
to  his  incessant  questions.  Who  of  our 
readers  has  not  read  of  Silvio  Pellico  1 
Silvio  Pellico  for  a  while  inhabited  the  ' 
cell  next  to  that  of  the  prince,  and  one  | 


can  not  read  without  emotion  the  accounts 
in  the  liook  of  the  Italian  martyr  of  the 
conversations  of  these  two unhayipy  men. 
After  the  death  of  Louis  XVIII.,  how¬ 
ever,  the  pretender  was  treated  with  much 
attention  in  his  prison ;  several  archdukes 
visited  him ;  and,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
October,  182.'5,  at  the  moment  when  he 
believed  himself  doomed  to  finish  his  life 
in  that  spot,  the  doors  of  his  prison  were 
open,  and  his  freedom  announced  to  him 
No  rea.son  was  given  for  hislilieration  any 
more  than  for  his  an-est ;  his  own  opin¬ 
ion  was,  however,  that  he  oweti  his  libe¬ 
ration  to  a  letter,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
espionage  around  him,  had  reached  the 
emperor  of  Russia. 

He  then  passed  some  years  in  Switz¬ 
erland,  and,  on  the  twelfth  of  August, 
1830,  he  again  sent  a  protest  to  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  Eurojie,  against  Louis  Phil¬ 
ippe’s  ascending  the  throne  of  France. 

The  dreadfid  death  of  the  Prince  de 
Conde  in  his  chamlier,  in  the  castle  of 
St  Leu,  August  27,  1830,  is  well  known, 
but  is  still  an  unexplained  mystery.  We 
can  imagine  how  great  was  the  loss  to 
the  Dauphin,  who  had  on  his  travels  as- 
I  sumed  the  name  of  Baron  de  Richemont 
Another  noble  person  sought,  however, 
to  supply  the  loss — ^this  was  the  dowager, 
duchess  of  Orleans,  the  mother  of  Louis 
Philippe,  who,  as  w’e  perceive  from  the 
documents  before  us,  gave  her  entire 
support  to  the  unfortunate  prince — and 
it  is  perhajis  owing  to  her  moral  influ¬ 
ence  that  the  jwlioe  suffered  the  dau¬ 
phin  to  remain  undisturbed  in  Paris  for 
I  some  yeare.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the 
July  govemmeut  understood  that  he  held 
in  his  hands  sufficient  evidence  to  work 
injury  to  the  legitimists  by  a  public  decla¬ 
ration,  than  they  resolved  to  bring  it 
about 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  1833, 
he  was  an-ested,  and  after  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  fifteen  months,  on  the  charge  of 
“conspiracy  against  the  safety  of  the 
State,”  he  was  brought  before  the  tri¬ 
bunal  of  the  department  of  the  Seine. 

This  trial,  which  will  always  hold  a  re¬ 
markable  place  in  the  annals  of  French 
jurisprudence,  was  published  in  the  Ga¬ 
zette  dee  Tribunaux,  of  the  third,  fouilh 
and  fifth  of  November,  1834.  The  pros¬ 
ecutors  for  the  State  were  almost  com¬ 
pelled,  by  the  great  mass  of  evidence,  to 
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acknowledge  the  identity  of  the  Baron  de 
Richemont  with  the  escaped  dauphin, 
and  could  make  no  reply  when  the  ac¬ 
cused  put  to  them  the  question,  “  If  I  am 
not  Louis  the  Seventeenth,  who  am  I T” 
In  fact  the  trial  gave  a  dangerous  blow 
to  the  legitimist  party,  and  certain  dis¬ 
closures  made  during  its  progress  re¬ 
vealed  the  intrigues  of  the  expelled  dy¬ 
nasty  clearly  and  openly  to  the  eyes  of 
the  public.  Especially  remarkable  are 
the  words  which  the  President  of  the 
court  addressed  to  the  jury  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  trial:  “Gentlemen,  who  is 
the  accused,  now  standing  liefore  you  ? 
What  b  his  true  name,  his  origin,  his 
family,  what  ai'e  his  antecedents,  what 
his  whole  life  ?  Is  he  a  tool  of  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  France,  who  strive  to  stir  up  civil 
w'ar  throughout  our  land  ?  or,  is  he  rather 
only  an  unfortunate  man,  who,  as  by  a 
miracle,  e8ca})ed  from  the  horrors  of  a 
bloody  revolution ;  who,  outlawed  and  ex¬ 
communicated  from  hb  very  birth,  finds 
no  name  and  no  refuge  where  he  can  lay 
hb  head!” 

We  leave  our  readers  to  comment  u|xm 
such  words  in  the  mouth  of  the  President 
of  a  court  of  justice.  The  jury  could  not 
agree  ui»on  the  question  of  the  identity 
of  the  dauphin,  and  found  him  guilty  of 
“conspiracy  agmnst  the  safety  of  the 
State,”  in  consequence  of  w’hich  he  W’us 
sentenced  by  the  court  to  twelve  years 
of  imprisonment 

Perhaps  never  in  the  annals  of  justice 
had  there  been  such  a  case  as  now  pre¬ 
sented  itself.  Under  what  name  should 
the  accused  be  sentenced  T  To  sentence 
him  under  that  which  he  demanded,  was 
an  acknowledgement  of  the  name,  and 
all  comprised  in  it,  and  the  July  govern¬ 
ment  would  not  thus  compromise  itself. 
The  prosecutors  evaded  the  difficulty  by 
quoting  in  the  sentence  all  the  pseudo¬ 
nyms,  which  the  dauphin  had  used  in  hb 
many  travels. 

The  prince  was  taken  to  the  prison  of 
St  Pelagie,  where  he  found  as  prisoners 
the  leaders  of  the  republican  party,  Ar- 
mond  Marrast,  6.  Cavaignac,  Bache,  4&c.  > 
who  could  not  withhold  the  respect  due 
to  hb  character  and  his  misfortunes,  and 
with  w'bom  he  establbhed  most  friendly 
relations,  lasting  through  many  years.  | 
In  the  year  1835,  the  political  p^  of  i 
the  prison  was  one  day  fbund  empty,  the 
prisoners  having  escaj^  in  the  night 


The  Baron  de  Richemont  went  back  to 
Switzerland.  Here  he  lived  until  1840, 
when  a  general  amnesty  allowed  him  to 
return  to  France.  In  1842  he  was  again 
arrested,  but  lilierated  after  a  few  days. 

The  revolution  in  1848  gave  a  new 
turn  to  his  affairs.  Ilis  adherents  be¬ 
came  free  and  fearless ;  they  established 
a  journal  with  the  name  “  L' Injlexible” 
whose  object  was  the  public  discuission 
of  the  question  of  the  existence  of  Loub 
the  Seventeenth  in  the  person  of  the  Bar¬ 
on  de  Richemont,  c.alling  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic,  as  a  jury,  to  decide  the  question. 

During  the  short  time  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  sheet,  the  Baron  de  Riche¬ 
mont  gained  thousands  of  adherents ; 
hidden,  long-forgotten  facts  came  to 
light — witnesses,  whom  no  one  had 
thought  of,  (among  others  the  former 
deputy  of  a  German  State  at  the  Diet,) 
brought  documents  in  proof  of  tales  till 
now  sup|>osed  incredible.  A  few  months 
more,  and  the  desired  goal,  the  object  of 
bis  whole  life  would  have  been  attained 
— then  the  legitimists  played  their  last 
card  and  won  the  game. 

The  Baron  de  Richemont  w’as  sixty- 
four  years  old,  a  stroke  of  a{K)plexy  had 
lamed  one  side  of  his  Ixxly,  be  ha<l  suf¬ 
fered  cnielly  during  his  life ;  we  mu.st  not 
condemn  the  gray,  almost  crippled  man, 
too  severely ;  his  strength  failed  him  when 
nearly  at  the  end  of  his  hard  struggle. 

For  special  reasons  it  b  impo.ssible  for 
us  to  enter  upon  the  motives,  which 
wrought  so  suddenly  an  entire  change  in 
the  mind  of  the  Baron.  Perhaps  the 
reader  can  himself  frame  an  opinion  from 
the  following  facts :  The  publication  of 
the  journal  was  discontinued,  the  Baron 
w'ent  to  Italy,  where,  on  the  twentieth  of 
February,  1849,  he  w^as  received'by  I*iu8 
IX  at  Gaeta,  in  an  audience  lasting  sev¬ 
eral  hours.  After  hb  return,  he  gradu¬ 
ally  renounced  his  former  associates,  in¬ 
vited  only  the  clergy  and  old  legitimists, 
made  a  journey  to  Niederbronn,  where  a 
])aralytic  nun,  who  had  pretended  ecsta- 
cies,  saluted  him  as  king^nd  anointed  of 
the  Lord,  w’as  re-confirmed  by  the  bishop 
of  Strasburg ;  in  short,  fell  entirely  into 
the  hands  of  a  party,  which  sought  to 
withdraw  him  from  the  sympathy  of  all 
who  at  least  had  sincerely  pitied  him. 

The  empire  quietly  allowed  him  to 
publish  hb  pretensions,  w’hile  even  the 
members  of  the  Napoleon  family  were 
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not  Bparinjr  of  tokenR  of  royal  respect 
toward  him.  It  was  said  the  duchess 
d’Anpouir-me  upon  her  death  bed,  wish¬ 
ed  to  aoknowl^ge  him  openly  as  her 
brother,  but  was  ])revenled  by  her  con¬ 
fessor,  and  that  an  annual  stipend  of 
considerable  amount  was  substituted  for 
this  public  recognition.  We  have  no 
pnK)f  either  for  or  against  this  story, 
which  was  circulated  among  his  adhe¬ 
rents. 

His  sudden  death  at  the  castle  of 
Vaulx-Itenard,  and  the  disappearance  of 
his  body  have  given  rise  to  many  reports 
which  it  is  tiseless  for  us  here  to  repeat. 
One  la.st  fact,  however,  which  j)erhaps 
will  interest  the  reader,  and  for  whose 
credibility  we  pledge  ourselves,  is  the 
following.  On  his  last  journey  to  Lyons, 
a  few  days  before  his  death,  he  missed 
his  wav  and  stepped  into  a  neighboring 
coffee  house  near  by,  which  was  for  the 
moment  empty.  On  the  table  lay  an  open 
book  the  “  Count  of  Monte-Christo”  of 
Alexander  Dumas.  After  turning  over 
the  leaves  for  a  moment,  he  tumeil  to 
his  attendant  and  said,  “  Do  you  believe 
it  possible  that  from  the  effects  of  hashish 
a  person  can  be  for  some  days  apparently 
dead,  buried,  and  brought  alive  again 
out  of  his  grave  t”  j 

In  order  to  make  the  reader  still  better 
acqtiainted  with  this  interesting  j)erson- 
age,  we  coj)y,  word  for  word,  a  frag¬ 
ment  from  one  of  his  letters. 

“  Do  you  ask  what  I  specially  desire — 
what  is  the  object  of  my  struggle, 
which  has  now  lasted  for  more  than 
half  a  century  ?  I  will  answer  you.  It 
has  never  occurred  to  you  that  I  can  still 
think  of  possessing  the  throne  of  France; 
that  would  be  a  great  misfortune  for 
myself,  and  surely  a  still  greater  one  for 
France,  and  it  could  be  said  of  us  both 
that  we  should  justly  deserve  all  our  un¬ 
happiness  ;  still  less  do  I  dream  of  be¬ 
coming  rich  and  honored  by  such  an  ! 
acknowledgment  of  my  claims.  You 
know  that  I  nipd  little  for  my  life  and 
this  little  is  amply  provided  for.  To 
avenge  myself?  There  is  an  old  age, 
dear  friend,  when  the  blood  runs  slowly 
through  the  veins,  and  when  there  is  an 
inexpressible  j<^  in  forgiving.  Then 
what?  What  I  wish — what  I  desire — 
what  I  unweariedly  strive  for — is  this. 


dear  friend — I  wish  that  before  my  death, 
all  those  who  have  followed  me  with 
such  devotion  and  unselfishness,  may 
have  the  most  in'efragible  conviction, 
that  it  was  not  a  political  adventurer, 
but  the  royal  orphan  of  the  Temple,  who 
so  often  pressed  their  hands  with  true 
friendship,  and  the  heartiest  gratitude  for 
their  sacrifices.” 

From  the  private  letters  of  a  person, 
who  held  intercourse  for  ye.ars  with  the 
Baron  de  Kichemont,  yet  neverthele.ss 
considered  his  pretensions  unfounded, 
we,  finally,  extract  the  following  details 
in  regard  to  his  |>ersonal  ap}>earance. 

“Our  ‘Dauphin’  is  still  the  same:  he 
is  a  remarkable  person,  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  remarkalde  existing  in  this  chaos 
of  many  worlds,  called  Paris.  As  you 
do  not  know  him,  I  will  describe  him  to 
you.  lie  is  of  moderate  height,  and  al- 
thotigh  he  suffers  much  from  rheumatism, 
his  step  is  still  firm  and  erect,  his  snow- 
white  hair  lies  smoothly  upon  his  head, 
and  his  whole  exterior  gives  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  jH'rfect  gentleman,  in  the  full¬ 
est  sense  of  the  word.  His  blue  eye 
has  a  peculiar  expression  of  goodness 
and  benignity,  one  perceives  that  it  has 
shed  many  bitter  tears.  He  s)>eaks 
slowly,  in  a  kind  tone,  and  with  well- 
chosen  M’ords  ;  his  voice  has  a  firm,  en¬ 
ergetic  ring,  and  seems  not  to  have  suf¬ 
fered  from  age.  He  treats  all  personal 
matters  with  the  greatest  calmness,  one 
might  say  with  indiffereni-e.  I  have 
never  heard  a  harsh  word  from  him. 
When  he  sj>eaks  of  Louis  XVIII,  he 
draws  his  eye-brows  together,  without 
changing  tlw  tone  of  his  voice;  when 
Ixmis  Philipjie  is  spoken  of,  a  scornful 
smile  may  be  seen  upon  his  lips ;  at  the 
mention  of  Maria  Antoinette,  he  sorrow¬ 
fully  shakes  his  head,  and  when  the  em¬ 
press  Josephine  is  mentioned,  he  has 
a  standing  phrase  “  ce  n’etait  pas  une 
femme,  c’etait  un  ange.” 

“  Kemarkable  man !  You  could  live 
with  him  for  years,  without  once  hearing 
him  speak  of  his  pretensions ;  but  if  you 
once  begin  to  talk  u|)on  them,  he  is  in¬ 
exhaustible,  and  I  must  confess  to  you, 
that  this  delil)erate,  cool,  just  presenta¬ 
tion  of  such  unheard  of  misfortunes, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  martyr  himself, 
makes  more  j»roselytes  than  tlie  declara¬ 
tions  of  his  advocates.  He  is  unwearied 
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in  beneficence,  I  myself  know  of  consid-  j 
erable  sums  which  he  spent  the  last  winter 
upon  the  poor.  He  accepts  scarcely  any 
valuable  gifts,  but  willingly  recdves  little 
souvenirs,  particularly  the  handiwork  of 
women,  to  whom  he  is  extremely  gra- 
cions,  especially  when  they  have  reached 
a  certain  age  He  is  very  benevolent  to 
every  one,  and  by  this  never-failing  kind¬ 
ness  has  a  great  influence  over  all  .around 
him.  The  porter  and  his  whole  family, 
who  know  him  only  as  M.  Louis,  rave 
about  him.  What  charms  me  so  much 
in  his  manners  is  the  absence  of  all  that 
is  theatrical ;  he  knows  veiw  well  that  I 
think  nothing  of  his  pretensions,  and  yet 
he  has  never  tried  to  convince  me. 
When  we  are  together  we  talk  about 
the  news  of  the  day,  of  this  or  that  per¬ 
son,  but  never  of  I>osiis  the  Seventeenth.” 

Who  can  solve  the  mysteiy  which  this 
remarkable  Baron  de  Richemont  sets 
before  us  !  Who  can  venture  to  decide 
whether  he  were  deceiver  or  deceived, 
whether  he  were  actually  the  man  he  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  t  Can  none  of  our  histori¬ 
cal  writers  be  induced  to  investigate  a 
subject,  so  full  of  interest  even  if  it  be 
now  of  little  practical  importance  ?' 
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M.  Anatole  Mesnard  had  re.ached  his 
seventy-fifth  year  when  people  dated 
1840.  Old  men  with  active  minds,  stuflT- 
ed  full  of  reminiscences,  and  who  are  col¬ 
loquial  and  pleasant,  are  always  welcome 
guests;  but  old  Frenchmen  are  more  es- 
pec^Ily  interesting  when  they  possess 
the  above  qualities.  They  retain  such 
fresh,  ^youthful  spirits,  and  with  their  in¬ 
born  liveliness  describe  their  adventures 
BO  attractively  and  dramatically,  that  the 
bearer  involuntarily  feels  himself  moved 
back  to  the  age  which  they  are  describ¬ 
ing.  Such  an  old  Frenchman  was  M. 
Mesnard,  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
hear  from  his  li|>8  the  strangest  anecdotes 
about  the  past,  es|)eciall^  of  the  days  of 
the  first  French  lievolution,  of  which  the 
following  story  pleased  me  most  of  all, 
and  1  reiieat  it  in  the  very  words  of  the 
old  gentleman : 

Of  all  the  memorable  reminiscences 
(he  began)  which  1  have  retained  of  the 
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days  of  the  mighty  Revolution,  the 
most  important,  in  my  mind,  is  a  visit  to 
the  chief  of  the  Terrorists,  to  the  man 
who  held  the  lives  of  thousands  in  his 
hand;  who  walked  through  blood  and 
was  choked  in  it;  whose  life,  actions,  and 
plans  must  to  this  day  be  called  an  un¬ 
solved  enigma ;  my  visit  to  Maximilien 
Robespierre.  In  itself  a  visit  to  Rol>ea- 
pierre  is  not  easily  forgotten,  much  less 
when  its  object  is  an  undertaking  which 
may  be  ranked  with  the  most  dangerous 
adventures.  I  asked  of  Robespierre  a 
human  life,  which  was  already  surrend¬ 
ered  to  the  guillotine. 

Robespierre's  family  were  no  strangers 
to  me,  for  I  was  born  at  Frevent,  ne<ar 
Arras.  I  formed  his  acquaintance  on  his 
visits  to  Amis ;  he  was  nearly  the  same 
age  as  myself,  only  two  years  (flder.  I 
was,  however,  much  more  intimate  with 
his  friend  and  fellow-scholar,  Lebas,  who, 
a  native  of  Frevent  was  one  of  my  play¬ 
mates.  At  a  later  date  we  were  sepa¬ 
rated  :  Lebas  selected  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion,  while  1  went  into  business. 

Events  soon  forced  Maximilien  Robes¬ 
pierre  to  the  surface  of  the  stormy  sea  of 
the  Revolution,  and  his  friend  Lebas, 
whom  I  met  several  times,  became  insep¬ 
arable  from  him.  Lebas  possessed  a 
thoroughly  honorable  and  amiable,  ex¬ 
tremely  poetical  nature,  and  we  could 
not  comprehend  how  so  dear  a  man  as 
I..el)as  was  could  exist  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  fearful  m.an.  At  last  we  learned  that 
Leb.as  luid  married  the  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  carjienter  Duplay,  in  whose  house 
Robespierre  lived.  You  will  soon  see 
of  what  importance  Lebas  became  to  me. 

On  April  6,  1794,  the  criers,  (Misters, 
and  news()a(K‘rs  of  Arras,  announced  that 
on  the  (ireceding  day  Danton,  Herault 
de  rEchelles,  Hebert,  and  Camille  Dea- 
moulius,  had  laid  their  heads  on  the  plank 
of  the  guillotine.  Danton’s  (lopularity 
had  been  very  great,  and  hence  tiie  gen¬ 
eral  alarm  can  be  conceived :  still,  no  one 
dare<l  to  make  a  stand  against  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  terror.  We  were  sitting  in  a  very 
uncomfortable  state  of  mind  at  su{)()er, 
when  our  old  man-servant  came  in  pale 
and  trembling  to  announce  Madame  Le- 
(lelietier,  who  earnestly  desired  to  s()eak 
with  iny  father.  The  lady  was  a  near  rela¬ 
tive  of  ours,  and  greatly  res[>eoted.  Her 
eldest  son  was  serving  with  the  army  of 
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the  North,  bnt  Marion,  his  beautiful 
wife,  a  pcion  of  the  noble  family  of  the  De 
Bonnairets,  live<i  in  Paris,  as  did  Madame 
liepelletier's  youngest  son,  Francois,  who 
w’as  attending  the  Louis  le  Grand  Col¬ 
lege.  The  old  lady  came  in,  her  knees 
tottered,  and  she  could  hardy  reach  a 
chair.  At  length,  after  looking  around 
anxiously,  to  see  whether  any  suspicious 
persons  were  present,  she  with  difficulty 
stammered  the  words,  “Marion  and 
Francois  are  arrested !  Tliey  have  been 
throwm  into  the  Luxembourg  prison.” 

“What  for?  Pray  speak,”  my  father 
asked,  in  the  greatest  alarm. 

“No  reason  is  given.  Persons  arrest¬ 
ed  generally  learn  their  crime  when  the 
hour  of  death  arrives.” 

“  Perhaps  it  is  only  a  rumor,”  my 
mother  sjiid,  soothingly ;  “  for  w’hat 
crime  can  Francois  have  committed  1” 

“No,  it  is  not  a  rumor.  My  law'jers 
wrote  to  me  by  the  evening  post  from  Par¬ 
is.  My  agony  is  indescribable,  M.  Mes- 
nard !  You  have  often  aided  me ;  can  you 
think  of  no  help  now  t  Can  no  one  save 
my  darling,  handsome,  innocent  boy  ?” 

Maflame  Lejwlletier’s  agony  gi-ew  into 
a  hysterical  attack.  While  the  ladies  as¬ 
sisted  the  poor  lady,  I  walked  up  and , 
down  the  room  with  my  father.  The 
fate  of  the  poor  people  painfully  touched 
our  hearts.  I  must  help  them  in  their 
fearful  |>osition,  of  that  I  felt  determined. 
The  oj)en  danger  connected  with  this; 
the  thought  of  rendering  such  a  chival¬ 
rous  service  to  a  pretty  woman,  like 
Mad.ame  Lepelletier  of  Paris;  all  this  had  j 
a  mighty  charm  for  a  young  man  as  I 
then  was.  At  the  same  time  magna-  ‘ 
nimity  pervaded  the  air  at  that  day,  and 
instances  of  grand  self-sacrifice  were  wit¬ 
nessed  daily. 

“  I  will  save  the  condemned !”  I  sud¬ 
denly  stopped  and  exclaimed.  | 

“  Anatole!”  cried  my  father,  “you  are 
out  of  your  senses.” 

“For  Heaven’s  sake,  dear  son,”  my 
mother  screamed,  “  do  not  think  of  it!” 

Madame  Lepelletier  had  been  restored 
by  my  exalted  exclamation.  She  ran  to- 
wanls  me,  seized  my  hand,  and  pressed 
it  kindly. 

“  Oh,  noble,  brave  young  man !”  she 
cried,  poor  woman,  “  you  will  attempt  itt 
Yes,  yon  are  good,  courageous,  and  clever. 

I  am  sure  you  will  suco^.”  j 


I  “  Anatole,  yon  must  reflect — ”  my 
father  timorously  intervened. 

“  You  will  venture  your  life,”  my 
mother  moaned,  as  she  threw  herself  on 
my  neck. 

I  looked  in  my  poor  mother’s  terrified 
face,  but  1  also  thought  of  the  terror  of 
the  prisoners,  and  to  this  was  added  a 
feeling  of  honor.  “No,”  I  exclaimed, 
“  no  persuasion — away  with  fear !  I  shall 
start  for  Paris  the  first  thing  to-morrow: 
I  shall  speak  to  liobespierre,  but  fii-st  hast¬ 
en  to  fnend  Lebas.  Can  not  he,  liobes- 
pierre's  Pylades,  promote  my  plans  t  So 
have  no  fear,  my  dear  ones.” 

The  name  of  Lebas  had  at  least  con¬ 
vinced  my  father  that  1  would  not  act 
thoughtlessly  and  without  a  regular  plan. 
Hence,  after  a  slight  resistance,  my 
worthy  parents  gave  me  their  blessings, 
while  Madame  Lepelletier  silently  press- 
my  hand.  As  far  as  it  went,  1  had  formed 
a  superficial  survey  of  the  state  of  afiairs. 
It  was  most  important  for  me  to  be  able 
to  8{)eak  with  the  prisoners,  which  w'as 
possible  with  the  aid  of  tlie  gaoler  of  the 
Luxembourg:  of  course  with  a  large 
bribe.  Madame  Lepelletier  informed  me 
that  the  man’s  name  was  Lambert,  and 
that  1  could  boldly  apply  to  him,  if  1 
conveyed  a  message  from  her  and  showed 
him  her  portrait.  I  also  noted  the  dwell¬ 
ing  of  the  lady’s  notary,  as  well  as  the 
street  w’here  Madame  Mai'ion  Lepelletier 
had  formerly  lived,  and  then  went  to  my 
my  bedroom. 

Of  course  I  could  not  sleep.  When 
the  silence  of  night  surrounded  me,  my 
thoughts  began  to  grow  regular.  1  now 
represented  to  myself  what  a  daring  step 
I  was  about  to  undertake.  Was  it  not 
dangerous  eneugh  merely  to  intercede 
for  suspected  persons  t  Any  one  who 
called  himself  their  friend  was  an  enemy 
of  the  nation  ;  an  entreaty  for  the  imper¬ 
illed  entailed  the  highest  danger.  Then, 

I  asked  myself  again,  whether  Leluis, 
who  was  a  gentle  and  poetical  man  in  or¬ 
dinary  life,  would  judge  as  mildly  when 
[lolitical  subjects  were  the  question.  It 
was  well  known  that  liobespierre  was  ir¬ 
reproachable  in  his  mode  of  life,  a  lover 
of  simple  pleasures,  a  florist;  that  his 
highest  enjoyment  was  a  walk  in  a  quiet, 
rural  spot ;  that  hb  eyes  turned  away  in 
horror  from  a  butcher’s  block.  He  was 
not  able  to  kill  the  smallest  worm  which 
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crept  across  the  path  before  his  feet,  and  ' 
yet  he  sent  thousands  of  human  beinp^ 
to  death.  Such  a  man  was  assuredly  the 
least  likely  to  yield  to  an  attempt  at  res-  . 
cue.  To  this  must  be  added,  that  I  did 
not  know  exactly  how  deeply  the  persons 
arrested  had  compromised  themselves,  , 
and  that  we,  I  and  my  family,  had  the  i 
the  reputation  of  not  beii^  very  enthusi¬ 
astic  pailisans  of  the  Convention,  al¬ 
though  no  enemies  of  liberty. 

All  this  whirled  about  confusedly  in  my  ' 
brain,  and  it  was  not  till  morning  that  I 
slumbered. 

I  will  not  detain  you  with  a  description 
of  the  parting,  the  lamentations,  wishes, 
and  apprehensions ;  enough  that  at  five 
o’clock  the  diligence  rattled  through  the 
gate  of  Arras,  and  rolled  at  seven  in  the 
evening  over  the  paving-stones  of  Paris. 

I  had  not  visited  the  capital  for  a  year. 
Hence  I  gazed  in  amazement  at  the  won¬ 
drous  ornaments  on  the  houses.  Every¬ 
where  flags  with  the  colors  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,  trees  of  liberty,  whose  top  bore  the 
Phrygian  cap,  passages  from  Rousseau’s 
works,  and  so  on.  The  busy  people  hur¬ 
ried  here  and  there  ;  hawkers  with  the 
latest  news  from  the  seat  of  war,  the  de¬ 
crees  of  the  Convention,  lists  of  the  ar¬ 
rested,  the  condemnations,  and  the  ex¬ 
ecutions.  At  a  corner  stood  a  popular 
orator  on  a  table,  surrounded  by  a  heav¬ 
ing  mob ;  then  a  battalion  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Guard,  returning  from  exercise,  march¬ 
ed  over  the  square ;  then,  again,  a  crowd 
of  grotesquely-attired  Jacobins  forced 
their  way  through  the  throng.  Paris 
was  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement  On 
this  8th  day  of  April  numerous  victims 
had  passed  under  the  guillotine ;  people 
were  talking  about  conspiracies  among 
the  remaining  members  of  the  Gironde, 
at  whose  head  Louvet  was  reported  to 
stand. 

I  took  up  my  quarters  with  a  fnend  of 
our  family,  M.  Brotteau,  and  on  the  same 
evening  commenced  my  investigations. 
Everywhere  1  met  groups  of  excited  and 
noisy  persons.  The  Camt  and  the  3Lir- 
seillaise  were  song  by  men,  women,  and 
children.  I  noticed  the  red  cap  repeat¬ 
edly,  and  a  peculiar  fashion  among  the 
ladies :  they  carried  knitting-bags  of  an 
enormous  size,  on  which  the  destroyed 
Bastille  was  represented.  I  went  first  to 
the  house  of  Madame  Marion  Lepelletier, 


in  the  Rue  Blancs  Manteaux.  Here  I 
learned,  however,  that,  on  the  previous 
d.'iy,  the  landlord,  a  tailor,  had  been  ar¬ 
rested  because  he  had  falsely  passed  him¬ 
self  off"  as  a  representative  of  the  people. 
The  porteress,  an  old  woman,  was  the 
only  person  living  in  the  house. 

The  next  morning  I  proceeded,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  Luxembourg  prison, 
but  I  was  unable  to  speak  to  Lambert  the 
gaoler,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  had 
also  been  arrested.  He  was  charged  with 
favoring  prisoners,  and  was  guillotined 
on  April  13. 

Although  these  two  first  failures  ren¬ 
dered  me  very  desponding,  I  collected 
my  thoughts  and  courage  agmn.  Paris 
seemed  to  me  on  this  day  to  have  regain¬ 
ed  its  ordinary  physiognomy,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  jwpular  red  caps,  the 
flags  and  inscriptions,  no  one  could 
have  fancied  he  was  walking  about  in  the 
mighty  crater,  from  which  the  awful 
stream  of  lava  poured  over  Europe.  Only 
,  a  few  bill-stickers  were  surrounded  by  a 
gaping  mob.  The  i)osters  contained  de¬ 
crees  of  the  Convention,  appeals  for  vol¬ 
untary  contributions  for  the  army  of  the 
North,  threats  against  bad  citizens.^  Then 
came  the  theatrical  bills ;  and,  lastly,  sales 
!  of  the  furniture  of  ex^ielled  aristocrats. 
One  of  the  posters  ran  as  follows  ; 

“In  the  quarter  of  the  Sorbonne,  on  the 
;  evening  before  last,  and  at  an  assembly  of 
the  fifth  section,  manifestations  took  place  in 
favor  of  the  arrested  aristocratic  Courandin. 
The  bad  citizens  who  raised  their  voices  had 
I  better  be  on  their  guard.  Their  heads  sit 
'  no  firmer  than  those  of  a  plaster  of  Paris  fig- 
I  ure  thrown  out  of  the  fourth  floor  on  to  tho 
'  street  pavement.  Courandin  was  an  advis¬ 
er  of  the  overthrownn  tyrant,  Louis  Capet. 

I  Were  he  not  in  other  respects  a  crimiiud, 
that  would  suffice.  But  the  intercessors  for 
him  are  as  guilty  as  he.  Whoever  is  with 
the  friends  of  the  tyrant  shall  kiss  the 
plank. 

(Signed.)  “  Threk  Watchful  Patriots.’’ 

Tou  can  imagine  what  an  impre.ssion 
this  bill  product  on  me !  But  in  the 
Worst  moments  a  man’s  courage  grows 
the  greatest  and  most  evident  1  saw 
that  1  must  set  to  work  at  once  and  dare 
a  visit  to  Robespierre.  The  lists  of  the 
tried  and  condemned  did  not  yet  contain 
the  names  of  our  friends,  and,  so  long  as 
they  still  lived,  I  would  not  give  up  all 
hope.  Robespierre  lived  in  the  house  of 
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Carpenter  Duplay,  in  the  Rue  St  IIo-  I 
nore,  in  the  house  now  numbered  390. 

Exactly  as  the  clock  struck  nine  I 
turned  into  the  Rue  St  Ilonore.  The 
nearer  I  drew  to  the  house  of  the  terrible 
man, .  the  more  rapidly  I  felt  my  heart 
beat.  At  length  I  was  close  to  Duj>lay’s 
house.  I  went  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street  and  gazed  at  the  building.  The 
house  door  was  o})en,  and  in  the  passage 
I  noticed  a  group  of  sans-culottes.  They 
had  placed  a  tab|e  in  the  center  of  the 
passage,  and  were  enjoying  their  break¬ 
fast  ;  their  pikes  were  leaning  against  the 
w’all.  All  wore  the  red  cap,  and  smoked 
short  pipes  ;  some  were  reading  newspa¬ 
pers,  others  carrying  on  an  animated 
conversation.  It  was  the  guard  which 
the  Convention  posted  daily  in  Robes¬ 
pierre's  house.  1  saw  most  of  the  blinds 
down  in  the  windows  of  the  houses 
around ;  the  inhabitants  did  not  wish 
continually  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  carts 
full  of  condemned  j>eople  proceeding  to 
the  scalSbld,  which  passed  through  the 
Rue  St  Ilonoi'e.  '  j 

At  the  entrance  of  the  formidable 
house,  a  tall  fellow  wearing  a  carmag¬ 
nole,  with  his  feet  in  wooden  shoes,  and 
a  cavalry  sabre  at  his  side  stalked  up  to 
me’; 

‘‘  Whom  dost  thou  seek,  my  little  citi¬ 
zen?”  he  asked,  while  blowing  into  the 
Mr  a  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke. 

“  Tl)e  citizen  Lebas,”  I  replied,  in  a 
slightly  trembling  voice. 

The  man  looked  at  me  with  a  frown¬ 
ing  brow. 

“  licbas?  he  is  with  Robes]  lierre.” 

“  For  that  very  reason  I  wish  to  sj)eak 
with  him.” 

“  Thou  hast  a  request?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Dost  thou  not  know  that  petitions  for 
an  interview  must  always  be  sent  in  on 
the  previous  evening  ?” 

“I  did  not  know  it;  I  am  a  stranger, 
and  come  direct  from  Arras.” 

“From  Arras?  From  Robespierre's 
brithplace?”  • 

This  town  appeared  to  be  a  recom¬ 
mendation  for  me.  During  tlie  conver¬ 
sation  the  remaining  inembera  of  the 
guard  came  up,  and  I  found  myself  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  band  of  horrifying  fellows. 
Tlie  uncleanliness  which  they  displayed 
gave  them  a  disgusting  appearance. 
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“  A  good  citizen  ?”  shouted  one. 

“  Not  so.  He  is  a  Mu8ca<liii.” 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!”  laughed  a  third.  “That 
he  is !  Bah !  how  he  smells  of  civet !” 

I  noticed,  to  my  terror,  that  I  really 
had  this  scent  about  me. 

“  Citizen,  for  a  i)atriot  this  watch-chmn 
is  too  long.” 

“  This  hat  is  fastened  with  a  cord,  a 
sign  of  the  aristocrat” 

“  His  neck  is  good  for  the  lantern.” 

The  comj)any  w^ere  ready  to  burst 
with  laughter  at  this  joke.  I  saw  that 
I  could  only  escajte  from  this  circle  of 
fire  and  attain  my  object  by  the  greatest 
resolution.  I  quickly  felt  m  my  pocket, 
and  produced  my  card  of  safety,  which 
M.  Brotteau  had  obtained  for  me. 

“  I  must  seriously  forbid  these  bad 
jokes,”  I  exclaimed.  “  To  be  called  an 
aristocrat  even  in  joke  is  an  insult.  If 
thou,  citizen,  wilt  examine  my  card,  thou 
w’ilt  see  that  I  am  un8U8}>ected,  and 
hence  I  ask  thee,  for  the  last  time,  where 
is  citizen  Lebas  ?” 

The  guard  cast  a  glance  at  the  card,  the 
stamp  of  which  was  familiar  to  him,  .and 
went  with  it  into  the  house.  Fo»tun.ately 
he  soon  returned,  and  brought  me  the 
glad  tidings  :  Lebas  would  s])eak  with 
me  directly.  I  receiver!  j)ermi88ion  to  go 
into  the  house.  ‘So  there  I  was  inside 
the  walls  from  which  so  much  misery, 
teiTor,  and  despair,  burst  forth  over 
m’lllions !  I  will  not  deny  that  I  com¬ 
mended  my  soul  to  Heaven,  and  silently 
repented  the  resolution  I  had  formed.  1 
breathed  more  freely,  however,  when 
Lebas  came  down  the  T)a88;ige  to  meet 
me.  His  noble  face  and  his  friendliness 
dispersed  my  apj^rehensions. 

“  Mesnard,  thou  here — in  our  house! 
Ah,  I  am  glad  of  it  In  what  way  can 
I  be  of  service?  Dost  thou  deshe  a 
a  post  in  the  commissariat,  eh  ?  Good. 

<  Thou  shalt  have  it.  Oh,  thou  art  the 
son  of  honest  citizens.  We  want  such 
peojde,  for  embezzlement  is  a  horror  to 
patriots.  Only  the  day  before  yesterday 
we  sent  two  fraudulent  ofiicers  to  the 
guillotine.  They  must  all  die.” 

He  offered  me  his  hand,  but  I  with¬ 
drew  witli  a  shudder.  Ever  blood — 
,  ever  the  knife !  I  w’as  compelled  to 
:  calm  myself.  I  drew  Lebas  into  a  cor¬ 
ner,  and  hurriedly  imj>arted  to  him  the 
object  of  my  visit  to  Paris. 
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He  raifseJ  his  eyes — they  looked  earn-  ! 
est.  Before  he  began  to  speak  he  look-  j 
ed  6harj)ly  at  me.  ! 

“  Anatole,”  he  said,  in  alow  voice,  “it : 
is  easy  to  see  that  thou  hast  not  been 
long  in  Paris.  Dost  thou  know  wh.at  it 
means  to  withdraw  two  persons  from 
under  the  knife  of  the  guillotine  1  Thou  . 
dost  not  know  their  crimes  against  the 
nation.” 

“  Hut,  I^ebas,  a  woman,  an  innocent 
scholar  at  the  college,  only  sixteen  yeai*s 
of  age.” 

“  Innocent  ?  The  republic  is  imper¬ 
illed  ;  any  one  who  at  this  moment ; 
draws  on  himself  even  a  shadow  of  giiilt 
must  be  annihilated.  I  grant  that  many 
a  man  may  die  innocent,  but  that  does  ! 
not  effect  us.  Better  a  thousand  sacri- 1 
ficeil,  than  millions  hurled  into  mi.sery.”  ; 

I.ebas’8  face  underwent  a  strange  al- ; 
teration ;  liis  features  assumed  a  savage 
.aspect;  his  gesticulations  grew  violent 
and  men.acing. 

“  But  supiK)sing,”  I  interpost'd,  “th.at 
an  innocent  j)er8on  can  be  sjived  ?  If  it 
should  l»e  j)roved  that  a  Frenchman,  a 
citizen  has  been  only  rendered  susj)ect 
by  accident?  Is  it  not  a  duty  to  save  i 
a  life,  a  duty  to  presen-e  a  citizen  to  the  ' 
st.ate  ?  Lebas,  remember  thy  wife,  thy 
mother — remember  the  changes  in  life. 
Perli.nps  some  day  a  compassionate  man 
will  have  mercy  on  thy  child,  which  is 
now  sleeping  on  thy  wife's  bosom — per- : 
haps  in  a  few  days  thou  wilt  no  longer 
be  alive.  I>eb.as,  days  fly  past  as  rapidly 
as  hours,  the  storm-winds  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  drive  them  on,  and  Danton  cried,  | 
‘My  enemies  will  not  long  sunnve  me!’” 

Ix-bas  bowed  his  head;  he  pressed 
my  hand,  and  bis  mouth  was  contracted 
by  a  smile  of  pain.  “  I>et  what  v  ill 
come,  we  are  agreed,”  he  said.  “As 
regards  thy  prot<*gM<,  I  w’ill  make  eveiy 
effort ;  thou  must  speak  with  Robes¬ 
pierre.  Saint  Just  is  with  him  now ; 
they  have  been  w’orking  all  night  Wait 
till  Robespierre  is  dressed,  down  there 
in  the  court,  till  I  summon  thee.  He  is 
sitting  up  there  in  the  gallery,  and  hav-  ' 
ing  his  hair  curled  ;  when  he  has  finish¬ 
ed  thou  shall  have  an  audience.  I  will 
look  through  the  lists  first  to  find  out  the 
crime  of  the  I^epelletiers,  and  then  speak 
to  Robespierre.”  | 

Lebas  left  me.  I  went,  full  of  anziona  ^ 


expectation,  into  the  court.  In  it  boards, 
beams,  and  similar  supplies  were  piled 
up.  A  workman  was  sawing  planks. 
In  the  comer  of  the  court  was  a  small 
fountain,  vines  crept  along  the  w’.alls, 
pigeons  flew  about ;  there  was  deep 
silence,  only  interrupted  by  the  laughter 
of  the  watch  and  the  grating  of  the  saw. 
I  leaned  .against  the  wall,  and  kept  my 
eyes  fixed  on  the  man  whom  Ijchus  had 
pointed  out  to  me.  It  was  Robespierre. 
A  gallery  ran  round  the  house.  Upon 
this  opened  the  first-floor  windows,  as 
well  as  RoWspierre’s.  Whenever  the 
w’e.ather  was  favorable  he  would  have 
his  hair  curled  in  the  gallerj',  and  such, 
was  the  case  to-day. 

He  was  wrapped  in  a  powdering-cloak, 
and  by  his  side  was  a  small  stool,  on 
which  stood  a  plate  of  fruit,  some  sli<*es 
of  bread,  and  a  sm.all  glass  of  wine.  I 
could  not  notice  his  face,  for  he  re.ad 
pa|)er8  while  being  curled.  Not  far  from 
him  reposeil  an  enormously  large  dog; 
its  name  was  Brouet,  and  it  w.os  Robes¬ 
pierre’s  favorite.  The  luairdresser  wore 
a  J.acobin  cap,  but  in  other  re.spt'cts  was 
very  clean.  Tlie  door  of  Robt^spieme's 
rwmi  was  oj>en,  and  now  and  then  the 
reader  looked  up,  and  seemed  to  be  in- 
h<aling  the  spring  air. 

At  length  the  hairdresser  left,  and  al¬ 
most  at  tlie  same  moment  LeKas  apjieared 
on  the  gallery.  My  neck  became  elon¬ 
gated,  my  eyes  were  intently  fixed  on 
tile  couple,  my  blood  stood  still.  My 
affair  was  now  being  discussed.  I  could, 
however,  only  catch  some  unconnected 
words.  I  saw  th.at  Itobespierre  grew 
violent,  that  Lebas  also  gesticulatinl 
fiercely,  and  jK)intt*d  to  papers  he  held  in 
his  hand ;  then  Robesjtierre  turned  his 
head  towards  the  door  of  the  room,  and 
said  something.  It  appeared  to  me  as 
if  a  voice  answered  from  the  room.  At 
length  he  got  up,  walked  into  the  room, 
and  banged  the  door  after  him.  A  few 
minutes  after  I^ebas  was  by  my  side. 

“  Thy  matter  has  gone  M’ell  so  far,”  he 
said,  hastily  ;  “  but  1  do  not  believe  thou 
canst  save  both.  The  woman,  haidly. 
She  is  seriously  compromised.  Her  land¬ 
lord,  a  tailor,  mined  her,  for  he  induced 
her  to  keep  letters  to  the  Coblenz  emi¬ 
gres  in  her  room ;  by  giving  himself  out 
as  a  representative,  he  has  M  many  citi¬ 
zens  astray.  The  young  man,  Francois, 
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carried  letters  of  traitorous  purport  to  a 
certain  agent  of  the  emigres;  but  his 
crime  is  less,  as  he  acted  without  knowl¬ 
edge.  Present  thyself  to  Robespierre  as 
if  perfectly  ignorant  of  this.  Come.” 

We  went  up  the  stairs.  I  can  not  tell 
you  how  I  got  into  Robespierre’s  room. 

Before  I  had  collected  my  thoughts  I  was 
standing  before  the  terrible  man.  There 
was  nothing  to  produce  an  alarming  effect 
on  the  senses.  Plain  whitewashed  walls, 
a  walnut-wood  bedstead,  over  it  a  white 
coverlet  worked  with  pink  flowers ;  a 
table  covei-ed  with  oilcloth,  a  few  straw- 
bottome«l  chaii*s — such  was  the  furniture 
of  the  little  room.  On  the  left  of  the 
entrance  were  some  book-shelves,  littered 
with  papers,  a  few  books,  and  pamphlets. 

On  the  window-sill  stood  pretty  flowers  in 
pots,  round  which  butteiilies  were  sport¬ 
ing.  At  the  table  a  man  was  sitting, 
and  reading.  Rol>espierre  was  standing 
by  the  side  of  his  bed,  with  his  nght  hand 
on  its  backboard. 

The  passions  and  hatred  which  his  ar¬ 
bitrary  measures  excited  agjiinst  him, 
have  fretjuently  attempted  to  make  the 
man’s  ap{>earunce,  his  face,  his  voice, 
agree  with  the  sanguinary  orders  he  is¬ 
sued — ^that  is  to  say,  the  formidable  man 
must  resemble  a  hyena  or  tiger,  his  voice 
sound  like  the  croak  of  a  carrion  crow, 
and  BO  on.  All  this  is  false.  Robes-  '  modest  room  is  my  whole  empire ;  my 
pierre’s  face,  on  the  contrary,  had  a  gen-  table  is  that  of  my  landlord,  an  artisan, 
tie  expression;  his  forehead  was  high,  I  possess  no  estates,  no  treasures;  what 
and  slightly  wrinkled;  his  eyes,  generally  thou  seest  here  is  everything  I  call  mine; 
half  clo8e<l,  were  fiery  when  he  raised  there  is  no  slain  on  my  life  or  that  of  my 
them ;  his  shajiely  nose  displayed  large  friends — well,  go  and  compare  with  it 
nostrils,  which  moved  when  he  spoke ;  I  the  orgies  of  the  emigres  at  CobleiitsI 
his  face  was  thin,  and  of  the  color  of  Listen  with  what  contempt  even  the 
ivory ;  when  he  spoke  kindly,  a  winning  Pruss’ian  troops  speak  of  these  miserable 
friendliness  played  round  the  cornel’s  of  Frenchmen,  who  are  a  curse  to  the 
his  lips,  but  at  other  times  they  were  country  in  which  they  have  sought  shel- 
firmly  closed.  He  had  remarkably  fine  ter — hear  it,  and  then  say  to  roe^  how  is 
teeth  and  hair ;  his  figure  was  slim  and  it  possible  that  French  citizens  can  con- 
well  built,  his  chest  broad,  and  his  voice, '  descend  to  supj^rt  suoh  peoitle  against 
not  at  all  harsh,  rang  sharp  in  moments  .  the  nation  ?  Thy  friends  have  been 
of  excitement,  but  was  generally  soft, !  guilty  of  this  villany.” 
and  almost  halting.  He  gesticulated  '  He  then  explained  to  me,  in  fuller  de- 
very  little  while  speaking.  IIis  dress  was  tail,  what  Lebiis  had  but  cursorily  told 
excessively  neat :  a  grey  coat  with  pol-  j  me.  His  tone  was  shrill  when  he  spoke; 
ished  buttons,  a  striped  waistcoat,  dark  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  me,  and  I 
breeches,  and  half  boots.  A  carefully  could  not  divert  nune  from  his ;  I 
plaited  jabot  formed  his  narrow  snow-  j  thought  involuntarily  of  the  fable  of  the 
white  neckcloth.  |  serpent  fascinating  birds. 

“AnatoleMesnard,  I  know  thee  again,”  !  Lebas  noticed  that,  as  I  followed  the 
such  were  Robespierre’s  first  words  to  me.  \  flood  of  Robespierre's  eloquence,  I  con-- 
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I  “lam  glad,  citizen  representative,  that 

!  thou  rememberest  me.” 

I  “  Thy  family  is  w’ell  known  to  me. 

I  You  are  lukewarm,  but  not  hostile.  Self- 
j  sacrifice  can  not  be  exjiected  from  every- 
,  body;  hence  I  am  the  more  surprised 
that  thou  hast  formed  the  resolution  to 
1  venture  a  prayer  for  suspects.” 

I  “  Because  I  am  capable  of  the  self-sac¬ 
rifice,  citizen  representative.” 

I  “  What  does  that  mean  1”  Robespierre 
asked,  watchfully. 

I  “  I  was  conscious  that  I  should  risk 
my  life  if  I  ventured  a  word  on  behalf  of 
my  comjiromised  friends.  Dost  thou  not 
^  believe,  citizen  representative,  that  at  the 
'  present  day  it  requires  as  much  courage 
,  to  implore  thy  mercy  for  a  condemned 
person  as  to  storm  a  hostile  battery,  be¬ 
hind  which  the  enemies  of  the  nation  are 
j  concealed!” 

I  Robespierre’s  eyes  flashed.  “  Tliat  is 
^  true,”  he  said,  phlegmatically.  “Life 
j  and  death  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
i  vention.  Why  do  not  the  light-minded 
people  think  of  that!  The  Convention 
i  IS  the  voice  of  the  nation ;  it  cries  loudly 
I  and  powerfully.  I  can  not  nnderst.and 
why  so  many  persons  will  not  hear  it 
Still  more  incomprehensible  are  beings 
like  thy  friends.  What— do  they  not 
I  see  our  life!  Look  around  thee,  this 
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tiniially  grew  more  confused  and  anx¬ 
ious.  He  came  to  iny  aid.  “  Maxirai- 
lien,”  lie  said,  gently  touching  the  speak¬ 
er’s  arm,  “  leave  off  exciting  thyself. 
The  people  are  not  worth  so  mauiy  words.” 

“  No,  by  the  salvation  of  tlie  nation, 
they  are  not,”  Robespierre  shrieked ; 
‘‘  and  art  thou  worthy,”  he  addressed 
me,  “  that  I  should  waste  so  much  time, 
tlirow  away  so  many  words  ?  If  tliou 
hast  not  understood  long  ago  that  they 
are  guilty,  thou  ait  a  bud  citizen — a  sus¬ 
pect.” 

The  affair  was  dangerous.  Lebas  par¬ 
ried  the  blow. 

“Maximilien,  do  not  go  too  far,”  he 
said.  “  1  have  already  explained  to  thee 
why  our  fiiend  Mesnara  acted  thus. 
Thou  hast  thyself  allowed  tliat  it  is  more 
dangerous  to  risk  a  prayer  for  compro¬ 
mise  persons,  than  to  rush  upon  the 
foe — well,  then,  does  not  our  friend’s 
courage  deser>e  a  reward?  We  have 
no  extenial  symbols,  so  reward  the  re¬ 
publican  devotion  of  Anatole,  which  did 
not  shun  death,  with  an  order  for  the 
release  of  the  prisoners.  Anatole  is  re¬ 
turning  to  Anas — shall  he  daily  pass  the 
house  of  thy  birtli  in  grief  and  sorrow, 
because  tliou  hast  refused  him  the  liber¬ 
ation  of  a  woman  and  of  a  ]>oor,  mis¬ 
guided,  blinded  boy! — he  who  has 
staked  his  bead  t  Fraut^ois  Lejielleticr 
and  his  sister-in-law  are  worthy  of  being 
commended  to  the  mercy  of  tlie  Conven¬ 
tion  ;  let  them  return  U)  tlieir,  to  thy,  na¬ 
tive  town — let  them  enter  as  free  citizens 
within  those  walls  from  which  thou  earnest 
to  save  the  nation.” 

Robes|)ierre  reflected  for  a  moment; 
then  he  gave  Lebas  an  earnest  look  and 
walked  to  the  table.  “  Tliank  fortune,” 
he  said  to  me,  “  that  thou  comest  from 
Arras,  and  bast  Lebas  for  a  friend.” 

He  seized  a  stamped  paper  and  dipped 
the  pen  in  the  ink.  1  began  to  breathe 
more  freely.  Suddenly  the  man,  who 
had  hitherto  been  reading  so  busily, 
rose.  It  was  St  Just  I  never  saw  a 
more  interesting  masculine  beauty.  Few 
faces  displayed  so  much  gentleness,  com¬ 
bined  with  such  energy.  St.  Just  was 
at  that  time  six-and-twenty  years  of  ag& 
He  looked  like  a  martyr  ;  Ute  old  paint¬ 
ers  impressed  such  earnestness,  such 
beauty  on  their  heroes,  when  they  repre¬ 
sented  them  undergoing  death  in  honor 


of  their  faith  at  the  mart^T’s  stake ;  and 
yet  this  handsome  man  was  the  most 
fearful  of  all,  and  my  hair  stood  on  end 
when  he  said,  in  a  voice  almost  devoid  of 
accent,  “  Stay,  nothing  hurried.  The 
boy — yes.  I  do  not  object  to  that  The 
i  woman — never.” 

Miunon  Lejielletier  was  lost 

“  What,  art  thou  of  opinion,  Antoine, 
that  I  ouglit  not  ?”  Robespierre  asked. 

“Thou  darestnot,”  St  Just  said,  firm¬ 
ly  ;  “  women  are  the  worst  This  one 
!  acted  with  j>erfoct  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
sequences.  Shall  it  be  said  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Arras  form  an  exception  in  tlie 
eye  of  the  law  ?  Moreover,  the  woman 
is  an  aristocrat  by  birth,  who  couhl  not 
live  with  her  patriotic  husband.  And 
you  would  save  such  vermin?  Lebas, 
wilt  thou  accept  the  resjionsibility  ?” 

St  Just  was  fearful  to  look  upon,  hifl 
awful  Ix'auty  had  such  an  im])osing  ef¬ 
fect,  that  any  words  of  protest  stuck  in 
my  throat  Lebas  shrugged  his  shoul¬ 
ders  and  was  silent.  Roliespierre  wrote  a 
few  lines.  While  writing,  he  said: 
“Enough  talking:  the  woman  dies.” 

St  Just  was  reading  his  newspaper 
again.  Lebas  nodded  to  me,  and  1  locked 
up  my  sorrow  in  my  breast  Robes¬ 
pierre  gave  the  pa]>er  to  Lebas.  “  Send 
Simon  withtliis  to  the  Luxembourg.  The 
oung  man  will  be  set  at  liberty.  1  trust 
e  will  bear  it  in  mind :  people  do  not 
escape  twice  so  easily  when  they  have 
committed  a  crime  against  the  nation.” 

1  stammered  my  thanks.  Robespierre 
offered  me  his  hand. 

i  “Remember  me  to  friends  in  Arras, 
citizen  Mesnard,  and  to  tliy  parents.  Do 
not  be  negligent  in  thy  duties.  Now  good 
morning.  Thou  hast  detained  me  long 
enough.” 

Lebas  made  me  a  sign.  The  door  of 
^Robespierre’s  room  soon  closed  after  us. 
The  air  ap)>eared  to  be  lighter  and  mure 
balmy,  the  sky  higher,  the  sun  more 
beaming.  At  any  rate,  I  had  saved  one 
life,  and  the  lion’s  den — Robespierre’s 
room — luckily  lay  behind  me ! 

“  Thank  Heaven,”  said  Lebas,  “  that 
thou  hast  liberated  one.  The  woman,  I 
knew  from  the  first,  was  not  to  be  saved.” 

On  the  same  afternoon  I  quitted  I’aris 
with  my  protege.  At  six  o’clock  on  the 
following  morning  he  was  clasped  in  his 
mother’s  arms.  Her  joy,  and  the  delight 
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of  ray  parents,  were  indesmbable :  they  I  reason  the  emperor  has  purchased  a 
were  only  painfully  clouded  hy  Mjirion’s  !  large  estate  in  eastern  Sologne,  where  he 
a^^'ful  death.  She  died  on  the  guillotine  !  has  estahlished  a  model  farm,  in  the  hope 
on  April  1 8,  as  did  her  landlord.  On  I  of  exciting  emulation.  The  domestae 
the  same  day  twenty-one  other  coudem-  !  animals  are  like  the  plants ;  the  horses 
ned  persons  died  under  the  knife.  ]  are  poor  looking,  hut  good  tempered  and 

Three  months  later,  liohespierre  and  staunch.  The  sheep  alone  are  goodi 
St.  Just  had  ceased  to  set  the  world  in  :  though  small,  they  produce  fine  wool 
terror.  The  Revolution  devoured  even  |  and  excellent  meat  Unfortunately, 
the.se  darling  children.  My  poor  Lehae  i  wolves  and  foxes  have  lai^ly  increased 
shot  himself.  His  ainiahle  wife,  howev-  |  in  numbers.  The  population  is  equally 
er,  is  still  alive :  she  is  supported  by  nu-  crippled,  for  it  is  continually  suffering 
merous  friends,  and  I  have  repeatedly  ^  from  fever.  And  yet  it  was  not  alw'ays 
talked  with  her  about  those  eventiul  hours  ;  so.  Traces  of  Roman  settlements  are 
of  a  terrible  epoch.  !  found ;  and  Dezobry’s  “  Lexicon  G«>- 

_ _ _ :  paphique”  states :  “  Formerly  a  flour- 

i  ishing  and  bloonung  country,  mined  by 
Bontiey’i  MtKfiiMy.  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.” 

CHATEAU  CHAMBORU.  '  Th©  Bourbons  committed  grievous  sins. 

The  castle  of  Charabord,  it  is  well  Perhaps  the  count,  during  his  stay  at 
known  was  j»urcha.sed  by  a  committee  Honaburg,  may  have  been  stmck  by 
after  the  munier  of  the  Due  de  Berry,  j  hearing  the  French  tongue  of  the  seven- 
and  presented  to  the  duke’s  jKisthumous  ^  teenth  century,  and  seeing  before  him 
son  on  his  christening  day.  May  1,  1821,  I  descendants  6t  the  expelled  Hu^enots. 
in  the  name  of  France:  through  grati- ;  These  refugees  probably  came  from  the 
tude  the  royal  pretender  now  Dears  in  |  same  Solopie,  where  his  only  pro|)erty 
exile  the  name  of  a  Count  de  Chambord.  in  France  is  situated.  History  j)erform8 
This  is  all  the  family  of  the  Bourbons,  I  terrible  justice :  Henri  breathes  the  same 
the  royal  house  of  France,  possesses  on  '  air  of  exile  as  the  victims  of  the  despot- 
French  soil  after  a  reign  of  nearly  one  ism  of  his  ancestor.  History,  I  have 
thousand  years !  The  descendant  of  Louis  |  said,  is  just  In  BarlKTs  “France  lllus- 
XIV.,  called  like  him  Dieudonne,  as  if!  tree,”  I  read:  “The  revocation  of  the 
God  himself  had  sent  him  to  bless  the  edict  of  Nantes  rained  the  cloth  trade  of 
nation,  he,  who  in  all  his  letters  signs  Roraorantin :  the  lievolution  saved  H. 
himself  Henri  de  France,  is  in  reality  It  is  true  that  the  town  has  not  regained 
nothing  but  a  Count  de  Chambord.  ^  its  old  importance,  owing  to  the  compe- 
A  solitary  castle,  almost  like  a  ruin,  !  tition  of  the  north,  but  a  j»erceptiDle 
the  more  affecting,  because,  being  still  ■  progress  has  been  visible  during  the  last 
kept  up,  recalls  the  days  of  its  former  :  fifty  years.”  France  could  only  be  saved 
splendor,  inhabited  by  none  save  the ;  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Bourbons. 
8{>ectre8  of  the  past  and  the  silence  of  the  j  And  a  trip  to  Chambord  taught  me  this 
grave,  and,  lastly,  to  heighten  the  fearful  ■  truth.  What  a  lesson ! 
impression,  lost  in  a  miserable-looking  j  In  Orleans  I  was  frequently  reminded 
desert  This  is  all  that  the  Bourbons  of  the  pretender.  There  is  a  consider- 
still  hold  of  la  Belle  France.  able  Ijegitimist  party  here,  branching 

The  cliateau  is  situated  in  the  So-  {  out  into  the  bourgreoisie  through  reli- 
logne ;  such  is  the  name  of  the  district  of  |  gious  societies.  In  one  of  the  sh<^  I 
Romorantin  on  the  left  bank  of  the  |  saw  a  medal,  struck  at  the  birth  or  the 
Loire  to  the  south  of  Blois,  an  nncnlti- !  Duke  de  l^rdeanx,  as  he  was  called 
vated  desert  with  about  a  thousand '  during  the  restoration.  Accident  also 
ponds.  The  soil  consists  of  sand  and  led  me  to  the  house  in  which  the  Mar- 
gravel  with  a  thin  layer  of  humus ;  be- 1  quis  Larochejacquelin,  so  well  known  m 
neath  this  not  very  productive  layer  is  ,  Uie  war  of  the  Vendee,  died.  It.  is  the 
clay,  so  that  the  ground  forms  in  sum- !  house  next  the  post-oflSce  in  the  Roe 
mer  a  dry  heath,  in  winter  a  swamp.  '  OolomWer ;  in  a  corner  of  the  yard  is  an 
As  the  ground  is,  so  are  its  fruits ;  agri-  !  acacia  planted  by  the  marquise  herself, 
culture  is  behindhand,  and  for  thb  '  I  had  visited  the  Vendee,  and  the  strng- 
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gles  of  1793  and  1832  rose  before  my  ■ 
mind,  when  I  heard  the  foliage  of  this  ! 
tree  whispering :  ghostly  voices  seemed  . 
to  speak  oat  of  them. 

It  is  best  to  take  the  train,  not  to  | 
Blois,  bat  only  to  the  little  town  of  Mer,  | 
five  leagaes  from  it;  here  yoa  are  nearer 
Chambord,  and  the  castle  presents  itself  ^ 
better  to  the  traveler,  while  in  coming  ; 
from  Blois  he  sees  it  for  hoars;  here  it 
saddenly  sarprisos  him  in  all  its  splen¬ 
dor.  Mer  is  a  little  town,  bat  its  name 
has  a  fearfnl  soand  for  the  ear  of  the 
Bonrbons,  for  it  was  the  home  of  Jarien, 
that  madly-excited  wrestler  against  Bos- 
saet  and  Louis  the  de^ot,  the  author  of 
the  “Soupirs  de  la  France  Esclave.” 
France  haa  fallen  into  the  deepest  wal¬ 
low  of  serfdom  under  the  Bourbon 
Louis,  who  fancied  himself  more  than  a 
Saltan — fancied  himself  a  God.  For  he 
sacrificed  hecatombs  of  noble  men  to  his 
religion,  because  it  was  his  personal  re¬ 
ligion.  But  Jurien  the  prophet  truly 
foretold  the  downfall  of  this  idolatry,  for 
which  Bossuet’s  little  soul  was  not 
ashamed  to  enter  the  lists.  Five  months 
after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nan¬ 
tes  appeared  his  book,  “L’Accomplisse- 
roent  des  Propheties,”  which  dealt  the 
first  blow  at  the  Antichrist,  in  April, 
1689.  And  lo !  on  April  11,  1689,  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Orange  was  crowned  at  West¬ 
minster,  and  thus  the  center  of  the 
resistance  against  the  despotism  of 
Bourbonism  was  established.  Among 
the  Protestants  who  fled  before  Louis, 
was  Denys  Papin,  who  discovered  the  ; 
secret  of  steam  power.  A  statue  is  now 
erected  to  him  at  Blois,  his  native  town. 
People  are  enriching  themselves  with 
his  glory ;  even  the  adherents  of  the 
ancient  regime,  who  are  numerous  in 
Blois,  and  have  an  organ  there  in  La 
I'Yance  Centrale,  are  now  proud  of  him ;  ! 
but  Uiey  have  not  given  up  their  hatred 
of  the  Huguenots,  which  rendered 
France  poor,  and  drove  Papin  into  ban¬ 
ishment  At  Mer  a  small  Protestant 
community  has  been  re-established,  which  ! 
has  its  chapel  in  the  adjoining  village  of 
Auray,  and,  strangely  enough,  it  was ! 
legally  established  under  Louis  XVUL, 
by  a  gentleman  of  Brittany,  who  emi¬ 
grated  to  England  in  1793,  as  a  Legiti¬ 
mist  and  Catholic,  but  there  became  a 
Protestant  Jurien’s  house  is  in  the  I 


town,  and  belongs  to  a  Protestant  family, 
whose  grey-haired  head  described  to  me 
with  the  utmost  excitement,  the  horrors 
of  the  Hugfuenot  persecution.  Thus  two 
Huguenot  shadows — two  victims  of 
Louis  XIV. — guard  on  the  Loire  the 
passage  to  Chambord,  and  warn  the  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  guilt  of  his  house. 

Mer  is  about  a  league  from  the  Loire; 
a  suspension-bridge  runs  across  to  the 
Sologne,  Secalaunica  in  mediseval  Latin, 
whence  local  savans,  blinded  by  local 

Patriotism,  remove  hither  the  great 
attle  of  the  Huns  in  4.51,  by  reading  the 
campis  Seca,  instead  of  Cata,  launicis. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire  is  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Muides;  farther  down,  another, 
Saint-Die ;  as  they  are  on  a  height,  they 
look  quite  stately.  Tlie  interior  of  the 
village,  however,  differs  very  greatly 
from  the  ele^nce  that  prevails  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Loire,  and  the  ])Oor 
village  inn  proves  the  |>overty  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  At  the  end  of  an  hour's  stroll  you 
reach  the  jtark  wall,  M’hich  is  eight 
leagues  in  circumference ;  on  the  left  of 
the  entrance  a  road  branches  off,  and  we 
must  l(X>k  carefully  at  the  finger-}K)st, 
for  it  reveals  to  us  the  secret  of  the  won¬ 
drous  building  we  are  approaching.  On 
the  arm  we  read:  “Chemin  deThoury." 
The  beautiful  countess  de  Thoury  had 
enchained  the  heart  of  Francis  I.  when 
he  was  still  Count  d’Angouleme,  and 
Chambord  owes  its  origin  to  the  charm 
of  love  and  the  passion  for  the  chase, 
which  the  wooded  country  satisfied. 

It  is  true  that  there  was  on  the  same 

rt  an  old  hunting  lodge,  inhabited  by 
old  Count  of  Blois,  of  the  House  of 
Chamfiagne,  the  only  hereditary  family 
under  the  Capets ;  it  was  called  in  Uie 
twelfth  century  Chambord-Montfruult, 
from  a  still  older  castle  of  these  counts, 
whose  name  is  still  preserved  within  the 
park  in  the  Pavilion-Montfrault.  The 
founder  of  this  family,  the  savage  Thi- 
bault  le  Tricheux,  still  wanders  around 
this  pavilion.  When  a  peasant  has  un¬ 
wittingly  trodden  on  the  weed  of  stray¬ 
ing  (I’nerbe  qui  egare),  and  comes  here 
at  midnight,  he  often  meets  a  black  hun¬ 
ter  with  black  dogs ;  it  is  Thibault,  in 
his  day  the  terror  of  the  region.  In  the 
fourteenth  century,  Chambord  was  held 
as  a  ch&teau  fort  by  paid  seneschals ;  in 
1359  it  served  as  a  prison  for  English 
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soldiers.  After  the  death  of  the  last 
Count  of  Blois,  in  1397,  Chainbord  fell 
to  Duke  Louis  d’Orleaus,  brother  of 
Charles  VI.,  who  bought  it  of  Giii  II.  ' 
de  Cliatillon.  The  castle  gradually  de- 1 
cayed  ;  in  1498,  when  Louis  d’Orleans,  ’ 
grandson  of  the  ]»urchaser,  mounted  the 
tlnxjue  of  France,  it  was  united  with  the  | 
CTOwn  lands.  The  Orleans  family  were 
distinguished  by  excellent  taste ;  the  | 
founder  of  the  house  married  an  Italian,  ^ 
Valentine  of  Milan,  and  the  contact ' 
with  the  land  of  beiiuty  probably  exerted  ' 
its  influence.  But  the  natural  taste  in  ' 
the  family  was  unmistakable;  Charles, 
the  father  of  Louis  XII.,  was  a  thought-  ‘ 
ful  poet,  and  the  fact  that  after  his  return  ' 
fix)m  captivity  he  allowed  the  citizens  of , 
Blois  to  fell  wood  in  his  forest  to  rebuild 
their  houses  (“  J'aime  raieux  loger  des  ' 
bomnies  que  des  betes,”  he  s.*ud),  is  a 
proof  of  his  liking  for  pretty  houses,  as 
well  as  his  liberality.  The  feeling  for  * 
art  spread  through  the  province.  Iti  the  I 
leign  of  Francis  I.,  also  a  scion  of  the  ; 
Orleans  family,  this  artistic  life  attained  . 
its  highest  lustre,  of  which  the  towns  I 
along  the  Loire  still  display  rich  proofs. 

The  obi  castle  of  Chambord  w:i8  re- 
built  by  Francis  I.,  and  the  works  began 
in  152t>,  after  his  return  from  captivity 
in  Madrid.  In  a  social  point  of  view, ' 
the  chateau  is  merely  a  sterile  creation  of 
abs<»luti8tic  whim ;  usetul  for  nothing,  ' 
lost  for  ever,  it  is,  in  spite  of  its  perfect  ^ 
preservation,  a  ruin  occupied  by  the 
ghosts  of  recollections.  What  can  be 
made  out  of  such  labyrinths?  Docs  even 
Versailles,  as  a  museum,  repay  the  cost  of 
its  building?  Not  at  all.  The.se enormous  ' 
edifices  only  lived  when  they  served  as  a 
residence  mr  the  extravagant  court  of 
the  old  monarchy.  Around  the  palace 
of  Francis  I.,  pranced  constantly  six 
thousand  horses,  rarely  fewer,  and  at  ^ 
times  eighteen  thousand.  And  as  he 
was  of  opinion  tliat  a  royal  court  with-  j 
out  ladies  was  like  a  year  without  spring, 
and  a  spring  without  roses,  he  summoned 
to  bis  brilliant  banquets  the  pretty  ladies 
who,  during  the  middle  ages,  had  es¬ 
caped  roym  glances  in  their  feudal 
castles.  “  At  first  it  liad  a  good  eflrect,” 
says  Mczeray,  the  historian ;  “  the  amia¬ 
ble  sex  introduced  its  pleasing  manners 
at  court ;  but  morals  soon  b^mc  cor¬ 
rupted,  and  female  caprice  gave  away 


dignities  and  oflices.”  Well,  we  all  know 
that  the  court  of  the  kings  of  France 
became  a  harem,  and  at  last  a  Du  Barri 
reigned  over  king  and  state. 

But  if  we  regard  Chambord  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  it  is  one  of  the 
fine.st  architectural  ornaments  of  France, 
and  a  peiirl  of  the  native  national  art. 
Charles  V. ,  who  saw  it  incomplete,  with¬ 
out  the  side  wings,  considered  it  **  an 
abridgment  of  what  human  art  and  in¬ 
dustry  can  effect”  The  Venetian  envoy, 
Jerome  Lippomano,  who  lud  seen  the 
city  of  the  Doges,  wrote,  in  1577 :  “  I 
have  seen  many  fine  buildings  in  my 
time,  but  never  a  more  beautiful  or  rich 
one.  In  the  centre  of  the  park  rises  the 
chutcau,  with  its  gilt  parapets,  its  lead- 
covered  wings,  its  pavilions,  terraces, 
and  galleries,  like  the  palace  of  Morgana 
or  Alcine,  as  our  poets  describe  it  We 
left  it,  full  of  astonishment  and  admira¬ 
tion,  and  even  of  confusion.”  I  could  go 
on  quoting ;  for  he  can  not  find  woi^ 
enough  to  describe  his  wonderment  at 
everything  he  saw. 

And  this  magic  palace  is  a  work  of 
native  art,  created  by  a  Frenchman  in 
the  heart  of  the  renaissance.  Duruy, 
the  historian,  expresses  himself  as  follows 
about  tills  epoch :  **  France  does  not 
owe  everything  to  Francis  I. ,  as  Benve¬ 
nuto  Cellini  asserteiL  A  special  French 
art  was  formed,  which  retained  every¬ 
thing  from  the  pitst,  that  is  so  admirably 
adaptetl  for  our  climate — the  lofty  gables, 
the  ornaments  for  the  roof,  the  turrets 
tastefully  su.spended  at  the  corners.”  tkc., 
<kc.  This  description  is  capitally  suited 
for  Chambord.  But,  in  spite  of  its 
thoroughly  national  character,  the  cha¬ 
teau  was  for  a  long  time  assumed  to  be 
the  work  of  an  Italian.  It  has  been  as- 
scribed  to  Primaticcio,  who,  however, 
only  came  to  France  in  1531,  or  five 
years  after  the  beginning  of  the  building: 
others  considered  Vignola  the  architect, 
but  he  reached  France  even  later  (1540); 
others,  too,  voted  for  Ma'.tre  Roux,  who 
arrived  only  a  year  before  Prima¬ 
ticcio.  The  bo;ustin"  Italians  would  not 
have  omitted  including  this  splendid  ed¬ 
ifice  in  the  list  of  their  buildings.  “The 
very  obscurity  that  enshrouds  the  name 
of  the  architect  is  a  proof  that  he  was  a 
modest  provincial  artist,  whose  merits 
\  were  silently  passed  over  by  the  jealous 
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ibreitni  masters  at  court  That  there 
was  no  lack  of  competent  native  artists, 
ia  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Italian 
masters  had  a  number  of  Frenchmen  as 
assistants (De  la  Saussaye,  in  his  ao 
count  of  Chambord.)  It  is  now  estab¬ 
lished  that  Pierre  Nepveu,  called  Trin- 
qneau,  of  Blois,  drew  the  plan  of  Cham¬ 
bord,  and  executed  it  himself  to  a  great 
extent 

After  this  introduction  let  us  enter  the 
park.  From  the  Pavilion  de  Muides  it 
IS  an  hour  and  a  half’s  walk  to  the  cha¬ 
teau.  The  land  at  the  entrance  is  culti¬ 
vated.  The  bams  and  farm-house  had  a 
cleanly  look ;  a  little  boy  was  minding 
geese,  but  there  was  nob^y  else  in  the 
field.  After  a  short  stroll  the  forest  is 
reached.  Ever^hing  was  quiet;  only 
a  pheasant  stalked  in  the  grass,  or  the  | 
twittering  of  birds  disturl)^  the  way-  | 
farer.  The  roads  in  the  park  have  historic 
names :  Rue  de  Francois  I.,  Rue  du 
Marshal  de  Saxa  We  turn  round  a ' 
comer,  and  the  wondrous  edifice  sur¬ 
prises  us  in  the  very  heart  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  like  a  }>alace  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 
Opposite  to  it,  on  a  grass  plot,  is  a  pillar 
surmounted  hy  a  cross ;  we  rest  here 
and  snn’ey  the  chateau.  The  Cosson,  ' 
which  traverses  tlie  entire  park  from  east 
to  west,  separates  us  from  it.  The  build- 
mg  forms  a  quadrangle,  a  hundred  and 
fifty-six  metres  in  length  and  a  hundred 
and  seventeen  in  breadth;  the  north 
side,  which  we  have  before  us,  forms  an 
imposing  fa<^e,  divided  into  four  nearly 
equal  parts  by  four  turrets.  On  closer  in¬ 
spection,  how'ever,  the  building  is  found 
to  be  composed  of  two  quadrangles. 
The  centre  one  has  at  each  comer  a 
round  tower  with  a  pointed  roof,  and 
contains  two  stories  beside  the  ground 
floor ;  in  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle 
a  splendid  winding  staircase,  turning 
round  a  double  screw,  and  tlins  forming 
two  flights  of  steps,  leads  to  the  terrace 
of  the  roof.  Tliese  steps,  of  bold  de¬ 
sign  and  rich  detail,  are  the  greatest 
curiosity  in  the  chdteau.  Two  jiersons 
go  up  at  the  same  time,  constantly  see 
each  other,  and  yet  do  not  meet  But 
the  steps  do  not  leave  off  at  the  terrace ; 
they  rise  for  another  hundred  feet  in  a 
pyramidal  form.  This  pyramid  consists 
of  eight  arcades,  with  pillars  eight 
metres  high ;  upon  this  coloiuiade  rises 


another  order,  ornamented  with  a  h.*ilus- 
trade  and  eight  columns.  The  latter  carry 
the  continuation  of  the  steps  to  a  lielvi- 
dere,  crowne«l  hy  a  richly  ornamented 
and  elegant  turr^  upon  which  a  huge 
stone  lily  rises  in  the  air. 

The  inner  quadrangle  forms  the  nucleus 
of  the  chAteau,  and  the  original  plan  was 
probably  restricted  to  it.  But  the  work 
grew  l>eneath  the  artist's  hand.  He  sur- 
roundetl  the  first  qu.adrangle  by  a  setrond, 
but  in  such  a  way  that  the  north  side  of 
both  forms  one  line:  on  the  uiist  arid 
west  side  the  buildings  of  the  outer  qua«l- 

I  rangle  break  off  in  the  middle,  and  the 
remainder  is  enclosed  by  a  low  terrace. 

]  The  north  side  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Francis  I. :  the  ornaments  still  l)ear  the 
F  and  the  Salamander,  which  he  took 
into  his  coat  of  arms.  In  the  angle  (^f 
the  tower  and  the  fa(;ade  an  outbuilding 
slightly  disturbs  the  eflect  It  was  the 
favorite  residence  of  Francis  I.  On  fine 
summer  nights  he  talked  here  on  the 
terrace  with  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  formed  la  }>etite  bande  de  la  cour. 
Here,  in  his  study,  he  is  said,  at  an  early 
age,  to  have  scnitdied  on  a  pane  with  a 
diamond  the  well-known  verses: 

Bouvent  femme  varie 

Mai  hubil  qiii  s’y  tie  ! 

According  to  another  story,  Louis  XrV”., 
when  he  was  in  love  with  Mademoiselle 
I>a  Vallk-re,  broke  the  pane.  But,  as 
Brantome  tells  us,  the  two  veiwes  are  lim¬ 
ited  to  tlie  three  words,  “Toute  femme 
vaiie,”  which  Fmncis  wrote  near  a  win¬ 
dow.  The  north  side  was  completed  un¬ 
der  Henri  H. ;  among  the  ornaments 
may  still  be  seen  the  H  and  the  crescent 
which  he  selected  as  his  device,  with  the 
motto,  “  Uonec  totiim  iinpleat  orbem.” 
Perhaps  it  was  an  allusion  to  the  name  of 
his  beloved,  the  beauteous  Diane,  but  the 
royal  initial  is  not  here  openly  interwoven 
with  that  of  Diana.  The  tCW’er  contains 
the  chapel,  which  is  in  a  splendid  state  of 
preservation.  Mass  is  read  here  every 
Sunday.  This  part  of  the  chAteau  is  the 
least  ornamented. 

Tlie  plan  of  the  whole  reminds  one  of 
former  centuries,  of  the  castles  of  the  feu¬ 
dal  lords :  a  wall  with  towers  surrounded 
a  stronger  building  called  the  donjon  or 
keep — the  latter  name  has  also  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  inner  quadrangle  o*  Cham¬ 
bord.  But  that  which  was  formerly  a 
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plan  of  defence,  was  here  merely  a  tradi-  ' 
tional  form :  the  towers  became  an  orna* 
ment  instead  of  a  refuge.  This  plan, 
however,  was  of  purely  French  origin, 
and  Italian  artists  would  never  have 
chosen  it  TThe  fa(^de  has  no  decora¬ 
tions  and  arabesques,  as  would  have  l)een 
introdiu^ed  by  the  Italians ;  it  consists  of 
two  galleries  in  the  form  of  arcades. 
What  produces  the  irresistible  effect  on 
the  visitor  is  the  simplicity  of  the  lines, 
the  noble  symmetry  of  the  arrangement 
in  spite  of  the  enormous  size  of  the  whole ; 
the  latter  is  not  observed,  as  you  wander 
about  the  multitude  of  galleries  and  rooms, 
for  the  proportions  are  so  harmonious.  , 
The  spot  where  the  artist  has  displayed 
the  fullness  of  his  genius  is  the  roof  At 
the  most  difficult  spot,  s.ays  I>e  la  Saus- 
saye,  the  fancy  of  the  architect  has  re¬ 
vealed  its  most  valuable  treasures.  The 
chimneys,  over  which  modern  architects  ■ 
rack  their  brains,  since  degenerate  art  I 
has  converted  them  into  repulsive  pipes, 
have  here  l)ecome  monuments,  grouped 
with  unparalieleil  taste.  The  building 
thus  gains  a  character  of  grandeur  and 
originality  of  which  there  was  no  pre-ex-  | 
isting  model.  Perhaps  the  terrain  forced 
the  architect  into  this.  The  castle  lies 
in  a  hollow ;  in  order  to  produce  an  ar¬ 
tistic  effect  at  a  distance,  the  upi)er  part 
must  be  more  richly  treated.  Chateau-  , 
briand,  against  u'hose  fanciful  desoription 
I  warn  the  reader,  made  the  natural  and 
yet  St  riking  remark  that  the  chateau  seems 
to  rise  as  you  approach,  while  other  high-  ' 
placed  bmldings,  on  the  contrary,  appear 
to  sink  in. 

The  exterior  removes  us  to  the  age  of 
Francis  I.  The  stones  shine  as  white  as 
they  did  then,  the  slabs  of  slate  nailed  on  , 
them  (the  war  prevented  the  importation 
of  black  marl)le  from  Italy)  stand  out  from  ; 
them  with  all  tlieir  old  freshness.  But 
when  we  enter  we  find  vacuity.  Thech4  | 
teau  contains  thirteen  great  flights  of  stiars  ' 
and  four  hundred  and  forty  rooms,  each  i 
provided  with  a  tasteful  chimney-piece,  i 
and  formerly  richly  adorned  with  carpets, 
furniture  and  pictures  (among  them  the  ' 
portraits  of  the  learned  Greeks  who  fled 
to  Italy  after  the  sack  of  Constantinople.  , 
The  Kevolution  destroyed  everything ; 
we  find  here  the  silence  of  the  grave. 

But  how  rich  is  the  castle  in  events  ! 
Let  me  cursorily  recall  the  most  piquant  1 


of  them.  Eighteen  hundred  workmen 
had  been  engaged  on  the  castle  for  twelve 
years,  when  Charles  V.  declared  it  a 
masterpiece  in  1539.  The  architect, 
Trinqueau,  died  in  the  previous  year. 
The  recollection  of  his  youthful  love  for 
the  Countess  de  Thoury  guided  Francis 
L  in  the  choice  of  the  spot :  in  his  old 
age  he  lamented  in  the  same  chateau  the 
illusions  of  his  youth.  His  sister  Mar¬ 
guerite  accompanied  him  here.  Henri 
II.  continued  the  building  on  his  father’s 

f>lan,  but  was  unable  to  com))lete  it.  He, 
ike  Francis  I.,  was  fond  of  this  resi- 
denoe.  Here  he  oonfirme<l,  on  January 
16,  1552,  as  “friend  of  the  German  na¬ 
tion,”  the  secret  treaty  which  he  had 
formed  in  the  year  previous  with  Maurice 
of  Saxony,  and  other  German  princes, 
a|;ainst  Charles  V.,  and  which  secured 
him — point  d’argent,  jMjint  de  Suisse— 
Metz,  Toul,  and  Venlun. 

Catherine  de  Mi'dicis  frequently  visited 
Cliambord  during  the  regency.  At  night 
she  went  with  astrologers  up  to  the  Lily 
Tower  to  consult  the  stars.  Love  of  the 
chase  brought  her  son,  Charles  IX., 
hither ;  once  he  hunted  a  stag  to  death 
alone  and  without  a  pack.  Under  this 
king  the  chateau  was  entrusted  to  hered- 
ditary  governors;  under  him,  too,  the 
works  ceased  in  1571,  owing  to  war 
troubles  and  financial  cmbaiTassments, 
after  costing  over  two  million  francs,  at 
the  present  value.  The  chateau  was  then 
much  in  the  same  state  as  we  now  find 
it,  but  the  period  of  its  royal  lustre  had 
passed.  Henri  HI.,  with  his  8U)>er8ti- 
tion,  did  not  feel  comfortable  among 
these  forests,  and  rarely  visited  Ch.am- 
bord.  Nor  was  it  a  time  for  festivals, 
and  his  dearest  sport  was  hunting  Hu¬ 
guenots.  At  length  the  Protestant  Bour¬ 
bons  sold  their  conscience,  and  peace  re¬ 
turned.  But  the  French  court,  which 
under  the  second  Valois  preferred  resid¬ 
ing  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  moved  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Paris  for  political 
reasons.  Henry  IV.  preferred  St.  Ger¬ 
main  and  Fontainebleau  to  the  ch&teau 
in  the  Sologne,  His  son,  however,  Louis 
XIH.,  frequently  went  to  Chambord;  a 
droll  anecdote  displays  his  prudery.  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  de  Hoiitefort,  for  whom  his 
heart  beat  with  modest  affection,  had 
concealed  a  letter  in  her  bosom,  which 
I  Louis  wished  to  read.  In  love  affiurs, 
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however,  he  was  the  op))osite  of  hU  fa¬ 
ther,  and  much  too  timid  to  touch  the 
beautiful  bosom  with  his  hand.  But 
curiosity  pricked  him  too  greatly,  so,  what 
did  he  do  ?  He  fetched  the  tongs,  and 
carefully  drew  the  letter  forth. 

In  162G,  Louis  XIII.  gave  the  county 
of  Blois,  to  which  Chaml)ord  belonged, 
to  his  brother,  Gaston  d'Orleans,  as  ap¬ 
panage.  Tlte  latter,  who  played  so 
wretched  a  part  in  history,  often  inhab¬ 
ited  the  chateau,  esj)ecially  in  the  last 
eight  years  of  his  life,  dui'ing  which 
period  he  was  exiled  to  his  county.  His 
daughter,  the  famous  Mademoiselle  de 
Montpensier,  known  like  liim  for  her 
strange  character,  describes  in  her  Me¬ 
moirs  her  first  visit  to  Chambord  when  a 
child.  Her  father  was  at  the  top  of  the 
grand  double  steps,  and  came  down  to 
meet  her  as  she  went  up,  and  the  result 
was  a  veiy  amusing  scene,  as  they  could 
not  meet  Thirty  years  later  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  passion  was  developed  here,  which 
so  embittered  the  last  years  of  Made¬ 
moiselle. 

With  Gaston's  death,  in  1660,  Cham¬ 
bord  reverted  to  the  crown.  But  imme¬ 
diately  after  its  alienation,  Louis  XHI. 
had  ^gun  to  build  another  )):ilace  at 
Versailles.  Here  the  brilliancy  of  the 
Erench  court  was  displayed  under  Louis 
XIV.,  who  had  so  many  points  of  re¬ 
semblance  with  Fiancis  I.  Still  Louis 
visited  Chambord  several  times ;  the  > 
first,  early  in  Juljr,  1660,  when  he  was  j 
returning  from  his  mai  riage  in  the  Py¬ 
renees.  Six  yeai-s  Inter  he  made  the 
village  of  Chambord  into  a  parish,  and 
built  the  present  church;  it  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Louis,  and  bore  the  title  of  the 
royal  church.  As  regards  the  title  of 
parish,  it  was  only  a  name.  Up  to  this  ' 
time  not  one  of  the  inhabitants  is  a  land- 
owner,  and  the  entire  parochial  liberty  , 
was  concentrated  in  the  king. 

Through  the  incomparable  splendor 
which  every  where  surrounded  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  French  Nebuchadnezzar, , 
the  chiiteau  probably  dreamed  at  times 
of  tlie  brilliant  days  of  Francis  I.  Pe- ; 
lisson,  on  the  occasion  of  the  festivals  in 
October,  1668,  draws  this  parallel  in  a 
letter  to  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery.  In 
the  following  year  Chambord  played  a 
part  in  the  history  of  French  literature, 
for  Moliere's  troo]>  performed  there  for . 


the  first  time  the  cometly  of  “  Monsieur 
de  Pourceaugnac.”  The  history  of  an- 
otiier  piece,  the  “  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme,”  also  played  here  for  the  first 
time  on  October  14,  1670,  is  rather  in¬ 
structive.  The  Chevalier  d’Arvieux  tells 
us :  The  king,  wdio  went  to  Chambord 
to  hunt,  wished  to  amuse  his  court  with 
a  ballet,  and  have  the  Turkish  costume 
employeil  in  it,  because  at  that  time 
everyl)ody  was  bdking  al>out  the  Turks 
who  had  been  seen  in  Paris.  He  there¬ 
fore  gave  orders  to  Messrs.  Moliere  and 
Lully  to  write  a  piece  into  which  Turks 
could  be  thinist  Moliere  obeyed,  and 
wrote  his  “Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,”  a 
farce  with  masks.  At  the  first  |)erfor- 
mance  the  king  remained  cold,  for  he 
was  afraid  that  his  taste  was  overcome 
by  the  excellent  oome<ly.  The  tourt, 
who  regarde<l  this  coldness  as  blame, 

{ducked  all  the  feathers  out  of  poor  Mo- 
iere.  But  when  the  king,  a  few  days 
later,  after  the  second  performance,  pub¬ 
licly  praised  the  author,  the  same  cour- 
[  tiers  overwhelmed  Moliere  with  compli¬ 
ments. 

When  the  sun  of  Louis  XIV.  was  be- 
I  ginning  to  set,  he  j>aid  another  visit  to 
Chamlmrd.  The  jouniey — it  was  in 
1684 — left  a  bad  impression  behind  it. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  was  rising  in  the 
king's  favor,  and  nxle  in  his  carriage, 
while  Madame  de  Montespan  followed 
behind  with  her  children.  The  jealousy 
and  ill  humor  of  the  two  riv^s  ren¬ 
dered  everj-body  uncomfortable.  But 
still  worse  is  the  feeling  with  which  the 
friend  of  art  remembers  Louis's  sta^’  at 
Chambord.  The  creator  of  Versailles 
disfigured  this  masterpiece  of  the  age  of 
Francis  I.  He  and  his  era,  however, 
usually  did  this  with  the  monuments  of 
earlier  e^>ochs.  Tlie  inner  quadrangle, 
or  what  is  called  the  donjon,  has  on  the 
^ound  floor  four  salles  des  gardes,  form- 
mg  a  Gi'eek  cross,  and  thus  dividing  the 
whole  into  four  buildings,  with  separate 
rooms  on  the  floors.  "liie  roof  of  these 
salles  was  in  the  second  floor,  or  the 
height  of  the  whole  building;  in  the 
center  of  the  cross  thus  formed  the  dou¬ 
ble  flight  of  stejis  rose  freely  from  the 
ground  floor  to  the  roof,  w'lience  it  as¬ 
cended  skyw'ards  as  an  aitistic  pyramid, 
adorned  with  sculptures  and  columns. 
We  can  not  imagine  the  cflTeut  tliis  work 
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of  art  produced  on  the  visitor,  whose ' 
eyes  followed  it  to  the  roof  of  the  second 
floor,  which  in  all  four  rooms  was 
adonied  with  the  monojjp-am  of  Francis 
and  salamanders.  But  the  Sultan  of  i 
Versailles  did  not  understand  it ;  dazzled 
by  false  preatness,  his  eye  was  blind  to 
r^  grandeur.  He  made  twelve  smaller 
rooms  out  of  the  four  im}>osing  guard- 
rooms,  by  laying  down  a  wooden  floor 
in  the  first  story,  “  for  the  sake  of  gaining  ' 
spa(«.”  The  grand  flight  of  steps  was  ' 
naturally  taken  into  the  flooring,  so  that 
it  now  forms  three  pieces,  according  to 
the  floors.  Tl»e  great  king  acted  in  this 
like  an  utter  bourgeois.  In  one  of  these 
rooms — the  uj)permo8t  one  on  the  north 
side — the  “  liourgeois  Gentilhomme” 
was  |)erfonned.  No  better  piece  could 
have  been  selected  to  glorify  this  archi¬ 
tectural  atrocity ;  the  title  sounds  as  a 
satire  on  the  royal  bourgeois.  When  a 
man  is  despotic  ruler  over  a  kingdom 
like  France,  ought  he  to  try  and  gain 
space  from  such  a  work  of  art?  Another 
and  slighter  disfigurement  was  the  roof¬ 
ing  over  of  the  low  terraces  which  ter-  ! 
minates  the  building  on  the  east  and  j 
M’est ;  this  can  be  easily  altered,  and  is  [ 
being  done.  But  all  these  disfigurements 
from  1661  to  1717,  cost  the  state  1,225,-  j 
710  livres. 

A  great  honor  was  reserved  for  Cham-  ' 
bord  in  the  last  years  of  Louis  XIV.  | 
W'hen  Prince  Eugene  marched  on  Paris 
in  1712,  the  court  consulted  whether  it  | 
should  not  quit  Versailles  and  retire  be-  ! 
hind  the  Loire,  that  bulwark  of  national ' 
inde|)endencc  against  the  foreign  con- ' 
queror.  Chambord  was  selected  as  the 
safest  spot,  and  as  being  in  the  center  of 
Uie  kingdom.  Villar’s  victory  at  Denain  - 
rendered  the  retreat  unnecessaiy.  But 
the  thought  of  this  choice  may  be  flat¬ 
tering  to  the  present  proprietor.  No ' 
King  of  Franco  has  since  occupied 
Chambord.  { 

Thus  it  stood  deserted  in  the  solitude 
of  its  w’oods,  when  it  liecaine,  in  1725,  | 
the  asylum  of  the  exjHjlled  King  Stanis-  ' 
laus  Leszczynski,  who  had  shortly  be¬ 
fore  married  his  daughter  to  Louis  XV. 
He  enjoyed  here,  with  his  wife,  peaceful, 
quiet  happiness.  In  the  parish  archives 
Irequent  instances  of  his  condescension  ' 
may  be  found  ;  he  was  often  godfather 
to  the  village  children,  visited  the  peas- ' 


ants  in  their  huts  with  paternal  care,  set¬ 
tled  their  dispute's — in  a  word,  he  had 
here  a  foretaste  of  the  cheerful  evening 
of  life  which  awaited  him  in  Ijorraine 
after  so  many  storms.  The  queen  was 
greatly  attached  to  the  little  chapel  near 
Francis’s  apartments  in  the  annexe,  and 
it  has  hence  retaine<l  the  name  of  L’Ora- 
toire  de  la  reine  de  Pologne.  For  san¬ 
itary  reasons,  Stanislaus  had  the  moats 
filled  up  which  surrounded  the  chateau. 
Through  this,  however,  the  s{>lendid 
faijade  lost  much  of  its  free  lightness.  Still, 
if  it  was  not  the  most  splendid,  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  purest  and  most  worthy  epoch 
in  the  history  of  this  chateau.  But,  un¬ 
fortunately,  the  charm  of  a  throne  is  so 
seductive,  that  even  Stanislaus,  at  the 
end  of  eight  years,  became  tired  of  the 
idyll,  and  hastened  back  to  Poland,  after 
the  death  of  Augustus,  in  1733.  Ilis 
ativentnrous  career  is  well  known ;  he 
escaped  with  difficulty  the  dangers  that 
surroui  -led  him,  and  ended  his  days  in 
philosophic  peace  and  useful  activity. 
Count  ie  Chambord,  will  you  not  let 
this  life , serve  you  as  a  lesson  ? 

After*  Stanislaus’  departure  there  was 
again  quiet  at  Chambord,  but  then  all 
the  more  noise  and  pleitsure  with  the  son 
of  Stanislaus  political  foe,  M.aurice  de 
Saxe.  'Fhere  could  hardly  be  a  more 
piquant  change.  The  victor  of  Fontenoy 
occupied  the  castle,  which  Louis  XV. 
gave  for  his  use,  at  the  end  of  1718.  It 
is  well  known  that  he  had  refused  to  join 
the  Catholic  faith ;  a  Protestant  was 
master  of  Chambord.  If  Francis  I.,  and 
Louis  XIV.  had  known  that !  It  is  true 
that  Maurice  in  private  life  was  a  thorough 
pagan,  and  earned  to  an  excess  his  ven¬ 
eration  of  Bacchus  and  Venus.  He  did 
not  do  so  long,  for  he  was  ill  when  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  Chambord.  Ilis  favorite  amuse¬ 
ment  was  the  opera ;  hence  he  had  the 
large  west  room  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  keep  fitted  up  as  a  theatra,  in  which 
the  celebrated  Favart  and  his  troupe 
gave  performances,  to  which  people  Hoick¬ 
ed  from  all  the  surrounding  towns.  The 
Pomjiadour,  too,  came  across  once  from 
her  chiiteau  of  Menars,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Loire.  Favart  was  the  cre¬ 
ator  of  the  comic  opera,  the  true  national 
opera  of  France  ;  it  had  a  temple  w'orthy 
of  it  in  Chateau  Chambord,  that  work  of 
real  French  art.  Tlie  marshal's  princi- 
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al  paHsion  was,  the  art  of  war,  and  ! 
is  life  was,  before  all,  military.  Every  j 
day  he  paraded  on  the  large  square 
behind  the  chateau,  M-here  the  re-  j 
mains  of  a  bairack  are  still  visible,  the ' 
two  regiments  of  Uhlans,  which  the 
king  had  given  him  as  a  garrison.  An 
almost  re^  court  surrounded  the  mar¬ 
shal  ;  for  was  he  not  a  royal  child  ?  He 
had  the  whim  of  posting  a  sentry  before 
his  door,  after  the  royal  custom.  He 
helped  his  vanity  in  a  cunning  way  :  he 
hau  “  Military  chest”  painted  on  a  door 
in  front  of  the  saloon,  and  under  this 
T^text  had  the  jx)6t  guarded  bya  sentry. 
The  wild  life  he  led  brought  him  to  the 
grave  in  two  years;  he  died  on  No¬ 
vember  30,  1750.  After  his  death,  liis 
nephew  and  heir,  Count  Friesen,  inhab¬ 
ited  the  chateau  for  a  while,  and  then  it 
reverted  to  tlie  crown. 

And  then  all  was  quiet  up  to  the  Rev¬ 
olution.  The  per)ple,  who  had  destroyed 
the  Bastille,  soon  laid  hands  on  all  the 
memorials  of  monarchy.  At  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  National  Assembly,  the 
municipality  of  Blois  ap}>ointed  on  May 
8,  1790,  a  commission  to  draw  up  a  me¬ 
morial  of  tlie  use  that  could  be  made  of 
Clianil)ord,  “  in  so  far  as  the  Assembly 
did  not  order  the  destruction  of  the  chil- 
teau.”  In  the  following  year  a  society 
of  English  Quakers  offer<^  to  purchase 
the  domain  for  manuficturing  purjwses, 
and  this  and  similar  |)ropo8als  were  care¬ 
fully  discussed  at  Blois ;  but  a  war  and 
other  crares  turned  |)eople’8  thoughts  to 
other  questions,  in  the  mean  while, 
tlie  district  of  Blois  ordered  the  sale  of  all 
the  furniture.  All  the  hawkers  of  the 
province  flocked  in.  All  the  marvels  of 
art,  collected  during  three  centuries, 
were  disjiersetl  in  a  couple  of  days ;  as 
an  account  tells  us,  the  p.anel]ing  of  the 
walls  was  pulled  down,  the  inlaid  floors 
torn  up,  and  the  very  mantel-pieces  and 
windows  removed.  The  richly-can'ed 
doora  and  picture-frames  were  thrown 
into  the  fire  of  the  auction-room,  so  that 
the  mantel-pieces  w’ere  cracked  by  the 
heat  The  only  piece  of  furniture  that 
remains  of  all  this  luxury  is  the  stone 
slab  on  which  the  MarK'hal  de  Saxe  w'as 
embalmed — a  grave-stone  of  the  mon¬ 
archy. 

A  few  months  later,  an  official  of  the 
depaitment  arrived  to  destroy  all  the 


lilies  and  other  insignia  of  monarchy; 
but  the  architect  of  the  chateau  proved 
to  him  that  this  job  would  cost  more 
than  one  hundrecl  thousand  francs.  Of 
course,  the  money  could  be  better  em¬ 
ployed.  But  the  fate  of  the  chateau  was 
still  uncertain,  and  “horror  dwelt  in  the 
desolate  window  niches.”  If  it  wa.s  la¬ 
mentable  that  a  really  national  work  of 
art  sliould  be  so  barbarously  destroyed, 
the  Legitimists  have  no  right  to  con¬ 
demn  the  nation  and  the  Revolution  on 
that  account.  The  nation  only  wished 
to  destroy  a  seat  of  princely  licentious¬ 
ness — and  all  the  palaces  of  the  Valois 
and  the  Bourbons  were  nothing  else — 
without  any  value  for  the  common  wealth : 
tlie^  only  existed  for  pomp.  And  if  an 
I  artistic  filing  did  not  checK  this  destruo- 
j  tion,  the  blame  lies  with  the  old  mon- 
j  archy,  which  did  not  tea'^h  the  nation 
'  better.  Just  as  the  Church,  to  which 
monarchy  had  sacrificed  thousands  of 
i  Protestants,  set  the  chief  value  on  exter¬ 
nal  things  and  ceremonies,  so  the  nation, 

'  groaning  under  taxes  and  burdens,  saw 
nothing  of  monarchy  but  the  external 
glitter.  It  is  not  8uq)rising  that  they 
should  take  their  revenge  on  the  exter¬ 
nal  ensigns  of  these  two  |)ower8,  and 
destroy  churches  and  palaces  w’hose  ar¬ 
tistic  value  they  did  not  feel,  or  else 
overlooked  in  their  anger. 

In  1797,  the  National  A.sscmbly  wish¬ 
ed  to  make  a  present  to  General  Bona¬ 
parte,  who  had  concluded  the  peace  of 
Campo-Fomiio,  and  proposed  Cham- 
bord ;  but  the  je.alou8  Director)’  contrived 
to  put  aside  the  proposition,  and  [)aid  the 
dangerous  hero  in  glory.  The  general 
contrived  to  reward  himself :  instead  of 
a  chfifeau,  all  France  liecame  his,  and 
Bonaparte  was  called  Najadeon. 

The  new  enij)eror  selected  Chambord 
as  head-quarters  of  the  fifteenth  cohort 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Augereau.  At  a  later  date  he  wish¬ 
ed  to  remove  there  the  school  of  the 
or|)han  daughters  of  the  Ijegionaries, 
but  gave  up  the  idea  on  account  of  the 
great  expense  which  it  would  have  en¬ 
tailed.  For  the  same  reason  he  did  not 
select  it  as  the  residence  of  the  Spanish 
rinces :  furniture  and  restoration  would 
ave  cost  nine  millions  of  francs.  On 
February  28,  1809,  Chambord  was  re¬ 
united  with  the  crow’n  lands,  but  in  the 
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Sflme  year  Napoleon  pave  it  to  Marahal !  and  serves  State  and  Church  better.  I 
Berthier,  Prince  of  Wapram,  and  an  an-  i  pray  to  Heaven  that  they  may  buy  Chain- 
nuity  of  five  hundred  thousand  franca !  bord.”  At  this  moment  a  royalist  idea 
out  of  the  produce  of  the  navipation  of  j  saved  the  chateau  from  destruction, 
the  Khine,  on  condition  that  he  emjdoyed  |  liOuvel  believed  that  he  had  extirpated 
all  the  revenue  in  restoring  the  chateau,  j  the  race  of  Bourbons  u  ith  the  Duke  de 
But  this  condition  was  never  fulfilled |  j  Berry,  but  “God  pave”  him  unexj>ect- 
the  marshal  only  passed  two  days  at  edly  an  heir.  Henri  Dieudonne  was, 
Chambord,  aud  it  was  again  deserted  till  consequently,  his  name,  and  in  an  out- 
1814.  j  hurst  of  enthusiasm  Count  Adrien  de  Ca¬ 

in  this  year  the  imperial  government  lonne  proposed  to  open  subscription  lists 
retreated  to  Blois,  and  the  court  thought  in  eveiy  parish  of  France,  and  purchase 
of  flying  across  the  Loire,  precisely  as  in  |  the  domain  of  Chambord  as  a  jiresentfor 
the  reitrn  of  Ivouis  XIV.  A^rtion  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux.  A  committee 
the  equipages  was  sent  off  to  Chambord,  was  formed,  and  on  M.arch  5,  1821,  the 
and  the  coronation  carriage  stood  in  the  estate  u’as  knocked  down  to  the  count,  as 
palace-yard.  Napoleon  abdicated  in  an-  representative  of  the  committee,  for  15,- 
other  chateau  of  Francis  I.,  at  Fontaine-  ,  420,000  francs.  Whether  the  govern- 
bleau.  After  the  restoration,  Beithier’s  ment  officials  were  forced  to  subscribe  is 
widow,  a  Bavarian  princess,  who  natu-  an  open  question;  the  moral  pressure  was 
rally  lost  the  annuity  from  the  Rhine  strong  enough,  persons  rendered  them- 
navigation,  drew  all  she  could  out  of  the  ;  selves  jiojmlar  by  subscribing,  and  the 
domain :  she  felled  wood,  cleared  land,  words  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and,  finally,  let  the  chateau  and  shooting  Count  Simwn,  on  December  20,  1820, 
for  two  years  to  an  Englishman  for  the  according  to  which  the  goveniment 
paltry  sum  of  four  thousand  francs.  In-  wished  to  be  entirely  uncommitted,  were 
ste.ad  of  Moliere’s  witty  comedies  and  dictated  by  the  feeling  of  public  decency. 
Favart’s  o])eras,  the  halls  of  Chambord  ^  The  king  still  hesitated  to  accept:  it  was 
re-echoed  the  songs  of  drunken  revellers,  said  that  Charles  X.  unwillingly  allowed 
The  destruction  by  the  hand  of  the  Rev-  ,  the  Duchess  de  Berry,  when  traveling  in 
olution  would  have  been  better  than  this  the  Vendt^  in  1828,  to  remain  at  Cham- 
depnwlation.  ;  bord.  She  was  received  here  on  June 

1  have  called  the  history  of  this  chateau  18  by  upwards  of  seven  thousand  inhabi- 
piquant:  the  most  piquant  thing  of  all  is  tants  of  the  department,  and  car\'ed  her 
the  conclusion  of  its  historjr.  Fallen,  af-  name  on  a  stone  under  the  cui>ola  of  the 
ter  so  many  adventures,  into  the  dirty  great  stairs.  The  inscrijition  has  been 
hands  of  a  drunkard,  this  {>earl  of  French  covered  with  mortar,  in  order  to  protect 
art  was  picked  up  by  the  liand  of  France,  it  from  curious  hands  or  jiolitical  hatred, 
and  given  as  a  present  from  the  nation  As  we  see.  Courier  was  not  so  much  to 
to  the  last  scion  of  the  Bourbons.  The  be  blame<l.  Chambord  was  merely  a 
estate  had  long  been  a  burden  to  the  station  on  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Vendw. 
Princess  of  Wagi*am:  she  was  not  rich  On  February  7,  1830,  the  estate  M’as 
enough  to  keep  up  a  royal  palace,  and  solemnly  handed  over  by  the  committee 
though  she  had  not  fulfilled  the  condition  to  the  king,  who  received  it  in  his  grand- 
of  restoring  the  old  splendor  of  the  cha-  eon’s  name.  A  few  months  later  the 
teau,  she  obtained  jiermission  from  Ijouis  ftimily  of  the  Bourbons  went  into  exile, 
XVI 1 1.,  in  1819,  to  sell  it  It  would  and  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux  became  Count 
now  have  been  hoj^elessly  lost,  the  well-  de  Chambord.  The  chateau,  too,  was 
know’n  bande  noire,  which  undertook  to  menaced  by  the  Revolution.  After  the 
settle  the  testamentary  affiurs  of  the  Rev-  February  disturbances  and  the  destrnc- 
olution,  were  already  stretching  out  tion  of  the  archiepiscopal  ^mlace  in  Paris 
their  greedy  hands  towards  it,  and  even  in  1831,  the  administration  of  the  de- 
tlie  witty  Paul  Louis  Courier  wrote  in  partment  were  obliged  to  remove  the  co- 
the  heat  of  partisan  war :  “  I  wish  from  |  lossal  lily  over  the  cupola  of  the  grand 
the  bottom  of  my  soul  that  the  black  band  winding  staircase  (it  has  since  been  re¬ 
may  succeed,  for,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  stored);  indeed,  the  property  was  re¬ 
worth  quite  as  much  as  the  white  band, ,  claimed,  and  the  estate  was  seized  by  the 
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July  government  on  December  5,  1832, 
in  the  name  of  the  atate.  The  govern¬ 
ment  supported  itself  on  the  title  of  “  ap¬ 
panage,”  which  was  employed  in  some  of 
the  deeds,  and  probably  felt  incensed  by 
the  rising  in  the  Vend^  in  the  same  year. 
Still,  public  opinion  never  allowed  the 
justice  of  this  step,  and  though  an  enor¬ 
mous  majority  of  the  nation  does  not  de¬ 
sire  the  return  of  the  Bourlions,  still  a 
teeling  of  self-respect  forbids  them  grudg¬ 
ing  the  last  banished  scion  of  the  old 
kings  this  domain,  which  was  expressly 
presented  to  him.  the  more  so  as  his 
daims  hail  such  little  prospect  of  suc¬ 
cess.  The  trial  for  the  property  of  the 
last  of  tlie  Bourbons  lasted  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  then  the  house  of  Orleans  it¬ 
self  was  obliged  to  go  into  exile.  All 
the  possesrions  of  the  latter  have  since 
been  confiscated  by  the  im|)erial  govern¬ 
ment  and  sold,  but  the  domain  of  the 
Count  de  Chambord  has  been  unassailed, 
and  no  one  disturbs  his  tranquil  posses¬ 
sion,  though,  of  course,  he  never  sees  or 
visits  it.  He  spends  his  idle  existence, 
which  is  only  stirred  up  b^  vain  dreams, 
in  a  foreign  land,  while  in  the  Chateau 
of  Chambord  the  silence  of  solitude  reigns, 
and  the  romance  of  its  story  ends  with 
an  elegy. 

All  these  reminiscences  rose  vividly  be¬ 
fore  niy  mind  as  I  crossed  the  Cosson, 
and  approached  the  chateau.  In  the 
neighboring  \'illage  there  is  an  excellent 
hotel,  and  it  deserves  notice,  that  the 
landlord  does  not  abuse  his  monopoly, 
and  overcharge  the  numerous  strangers. 
Of  course  the  picture  of  the  count,  who 
is  honored  here  as  a  sovei-eign,  is  to  be 
found  everywhere.  “The  domain,”  I 
said,  “  almost  looks  like  a  small  state.” 
“  It  is  one,”  was  the  reply.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  usually  very  cautious  and  chary 
of  speech  with  tourists,  as  can  be  easily 
understood.  If  even  they  may  regard 
themselves  as  the  subjects  of  Henry  V., 
they  are  also  the  subjects  of  the  reigning 
sovereign.  The  attachment  to  the  count 
is  explained  by  the  active  sympathy  he 
displays  towai^s  all  the  inhabitants. 

The  interior  of  the  chateau  is,  as  I  said, 
quite  empty ;  there  is  no  furniture  in  the 
rooms  and  halls.  Only  four  apartments 
are  partially  hung  with  pictures,  and  form 
a  small  museum ;  they  are  in  the  west¬ 
ern  tower  of  the  roof,  on  the  north  side 


In  the  waiting-room  of  Louis  XIV.  hang 
antleie  dating  from  the  hunts  of  Francis 
I.,  Henri  IV.,  and  Louis  XIV.;  in  the 
adjoining  dining-room  of  the  grand  mon¬ 
arch  stands  a  perfect  small  park  of  artil¬ 
lery,  which  was  used  in  instructing  the 
Duke  de  Bordeaux  in  his  childho<^,  as 
well  as  busts  of  Louis  XIII.,  Charles  X., 
Ac.;  and  the  before-mentioned  stone- 
slab,  on  which  the  body  of  Maurice  de 
Saxe  rejMised.  In  the  third,  or  recep¬ 
tion-room,  hang  portraits  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons,  as  well  as  that  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  ;  near  a  statue  of  Ijouis  the  Saint 
stand  two  vases,  sent  by  tlie  C/Ountess  de 
Chambord.  In  the  last  room,  the  bed¬ 
chamber  of  Louis  XIV.,  hang  the  por¬ 
traits  of  the  Valois,  and  a  painting  of  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy  ;  another  represents 
the  count’s  palace  at  Venice,  swarming 
with  Austrian  uniforms.  A  bust  of  the 
Duke  de  Berry  may  also  be  noticed  here. 
Among  the  curiosities  is  a  handsomely 
worked  set  of  fire-irons,  which  a  black¬ 
smith  of  Blois  presented  to  the  count. 
Another  man,  who  made  a  table  service 
out  of  deer-hom  from  the  forest  of  Chara- 
bord,  had  his  traveling  expenses  paid  by 
a  noble  Legitinii.st,  that  he  might  present 
himself  to  the  count  at  Frohsdorf.  The 
Legitimists  at  times  {>erfurm  such  farces, 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  pretender’s  illu¬ 
sions  about  his  popularity.  As  we  see, 
the  whole  history  of  the  chateau  is  re¬ 
presented  in  the  museum. 

On  the  roof  terrace,  however,  we  for¬ 
get  it,  and  only  revel  in  the  art-enjoy¬ 
ment.  The  j>yramid  would  have  an 
imposing  effect  on  level  ground,  much 
more  so  here,  where  it  has  the  whole 
chateau  for  a  itedestal ;  and  all  around 
the  ca|>olas,  turrets,  scul))tured  chimney¬ 
pots,  decorated  windows,  not  one  like 
the  other,  a  constant  change  in  the  ar¬ 
rangements  and  yet  no  disturbing  con¬ 
fusion,  but  everywhere  taste  and  har¬ 
mony  !  On  the  south  clock-tower  there 
is  a  weathercock,  representing  an  II  and 
a  crown.  So  far  as  the  horizon  extends 
we  see  nothing  but  forest,  and  the  count 
I  might  easily  fancy  himself  here  in  his 
kingdom,  “  thanks  to  these  pleasaut 
pine-trees,  which  hide  his  prison  walls.” 
Up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  chateau,  how¬ 
ever,  everything  is  quite  rural :  on  the 
‘  great  grass-plat  running  down  to  the 
^  stream,  where  the  count  formerly  strolled 
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Among  flower-beds,  com  and  potatoes ' 
are  now  grown.  i 

I  went  down  into  the  park,  the  sun  I 
was  setting  behind  Blois,  it  was  a  won-  | 
drously  mild  evening,  which  harmonised 
with  my  feelings.  Everything  w’as  still 
around  me,  and  the  chateau  seemed 
only  to  be  a  vast  hemiitage  in  the  soli¬ 
tude  of  the  forest  “Oh,  Count  de 
Chambord,”  I  said  pensively  to  myself, 
“  may  your  end  be  like  this  sunset 
Ma^  you  never  crave  for  a  throne,  round 
which  the  tempests  of  revolution  howl ;  ' 
let  this  nation  complete  its  destiny  at  its 
own  risk.  Your  life  is  tranquil,  and 
sympathy  stands  reverentially  on  the 
road  along  which  you  wander  in  exile, 
so  let  your  end  be  tranquil  too.  Since 
your  ancestor  Louis  XVI.  died  on  the 
scaffold,  since  you  went  into  exile,  the 
world  of  tlie  new  era  has  grown  recon¬ 
ciled  with  your  race,  and  the  revolution 
grants  you  the  peaceful  happiness  of 
this  life.  Be  contented  with  a  crown  of 
sorrow,  do  not  listen  to  the  false  sugges¬ 
tions  of  so-called  royalists,  who  play  a 
daring  game  with  you,  and  only  wish  to 
employ  your  person  for  Uieir  own 
profit.” 

1  s|>ent  the  night  here.  The  next 
morning  I  visited  the  pretty  village 
church,  which  has  been  rebuilt  at  the 
count's  expense.  He  spends  the  entire 
income  of  the  estate— eighty  thousand 
francs — in  preserving  and  restoring  the 
chateau :  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the 
sum,  the  works  progress  very  slowly.  | 
The  glass  paintings  in  the  windows  rep- ' 
resent  St  Clotilde,  and  Queen  Blanca, 
mother  of  St  Louis,  as  well  as  St  ; 
Henri  and  Charlemagne.  It  may  be 
asked  what  the  last  does  here.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Catholic  Church  made  him 
a  saint,  and,  secondly,  he  is  reckoned  in  | 
France  a  French  emperor,  an  ancestor  of; 
the  Count  deChamboi  d,  according  to  the  I 
Legitimists.  Lilies  and  H’s  are  every-  I 
where  painted  on  the  walls  and  ceiling.  | 
In  this  solitude  a  monastic  silence  con-  i 
stantly  rules.  I  sat  down  and  thought ' 
over  the  varied  scenes  which  I  had  wit- 1 
nessed  during  my  wanderings  in  Brittany  j 
and  the  Vendee,  and  saw  how  history , 
buried  a  dynasty.  It  was  thus  I  bade 
farewell  to  Cbambord.  i 


LORD  STRATFORD  DE  REDCLIFFE. 

A  SKETCH  BT  THK  EDITOR. 

Ths  name  of  this  distinguished  Noble¬ 
man  is  widely  know’n  and  highly  honored 
among  all  the  leading  governments  of 
£uro])e,  and  the  United  States.  At 
nearly  every  Court  of  Europe  of  any 
political  importance,  his  Lordship  has, 
at  one  time  or  another  in  the  long  and 
brilliant  career  of  his  diplomatic  life 
of  some  fifty  years,  filled  the  office  of 
Ambassador  or  Minister  pleni]iotentiary 
as  the  representative  of  the  English  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  additon  to  this,  he  has  been 
sent  on  special  missions  for  the  adjustment 
of  difficult  questions  and  treaties  of  inter¬ 
national  importance  requiring  consumate 
skill  and  judgment.  The  fact  that  the 
English  government  under  different  cab¬ 
inet  Ministers  has  so  often  called  for  his 
eminent  talents  and  services  for  so  long 
a  period,  furnishes  ample  proof  of  the 
high  estimation  in  which  he  is  held 
among  the  statesmen  of  the  old  world. 
Perhaps  no  Ambassador  from  a  foreign 
court,  was  ever  regarded  and  treated 
with  higher  respect  and  consideration  by 
the  government  of  the  Sublime  Porte, 
than  Lord  Stratford  de  liedcliffe.  Six 
times — from  1810  to  1858 — he  had  gone 
as  Ambassador  to  that  court  at  Constan¬ 
tinople.  He  wa.s  present  at  the  celebiu- 
ted  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1814,  by 
order  of  the  English  government,  to  aid 
by  his  counsels  in  adjusting  the  affairs  of 
Europe  at  the  close  of  the  long  wars  of 
the  old  Napoleon,  and  perhaps  is  the  only 
survivor  of  that  renowned  Congress. 
He  was  Ambassador  at  Washington  in 
1820,  when  John  Quincy  Adams  was 
Secretary  of  State,  with  whom  he  at¬ 
tempted  the  adjustment  of  the  boundary 
questions,  which,  though  the  treaty  pass- 
^  the  House  of  Lords,  yet  tail^  at 
Washington.  The  sun  of  his  bright  and 
useful  lim  in  the  public  service  still  shines 
luminous  upon  his  path.  His  place  in 
the  House  of  Lords  is  still  well  filled  and 
honored  by  his  presence  and  oouiisela 
We  make  these  few  obvious  statements 
concerning  the  character  and  history 
of  this  distinguished  nobleman  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  fine  Portrait,  which  adorns 
our  present  number  of  the  Eclectic.  We 
are  sure  many  of  our  readers  who  are 
familiar  with  his  name  and  public  servi- 
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oes  will  be  gratified  t»>  possess  so  good  a  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  between  the  nine- 
portrait  of  his  fisw»  and  form.  In  regard  teen  cantons,  which  eventually  became 
to  its  accuracy  and  truthfulness,  we  may  the  basis  of  their  federal  compact  In 
be  permited  to  say,  that  it  has  been  care-  1820  having  been  sworn  a  member  of  his 
fully  engraved  for  the  Eclectic  by  Mr.  majesty's  Privy  Council,  he  was  aocred- 
Perine,  from  a  portrait  which  his  Lord-  ited  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
ship  kindly  gave  us,  at  our  request  at  plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States,  and 
his  house  in  London,  last  summer,  1864.  remained  at  Washington  for  three  years; 
The  kindne.s8  of  his  manner  was  only  during  whicli  time  he  liad  an  op|>ortu- 
equalled  by  the  affluence  of  his  instmc-  nity  of  obtaining  correct  knowledge  of 
tive  conversation  of  historic  interest,  on  the  details  of  the  various  questions  which 
the  past  and  present  current  events  on  had  been  Icil  for  future  adjustment  t)e- 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  i  tween  the  two  governments  by  the  treaty 

We  beg  to  record  also  a  brief  outline  of  Ghent  At  the  end  of  1824,  Mr. 
bic  graphical  sketch  of  his  lordship,  for  Stratford  Canning  was  sent  to  St  Peters- 
the  interest  of  the  reader.  Viscount  barg  on  a  special  mission,  having  refer- 
Stratford  Canning  is  the  fourth  son  of  ence  to  the  Greek  troubles,  and  another 
Stratford  Canning,  Esq.,  merchant  of  also  to  the  Em(>eror  of  Austria.  Atler 
London,  and  first  cousin  to  the  late  Right  accomplishing  the  duties  of  these  mis- 
Ilonorable  George  Canning  and  of  the  aions  he  proceeded  to  Constantinople, 
first  Lord  Garvagh,  and  is  descended  from  having  been  appointed  ambassador 
a  younger  branch  of  tlie  ancient  family  of  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to 
Canning  of  Foicote,  in  the  county  of  that  court  on  the  10th  of  October, 
Warwick.  He  was  born  in  London,  1825.  Here  he  lost  no  occasion  of  ne- 
Jaiiuary  6th,  1788,  and  received  his  early  gotiating  with  the  sultan  in  favor  of 
education  on  the  foundation  at  Eton,  the  Greek  nation,  whose  heroic  exer- 
where  he  rose  to  the  capUuncy  of  the  tions  and  horrible  sufferings  had  engag- 
school.  He  was  admitted  a  scholar  of  ed  alike  the  admiration  and  sympathy  of 
King’s  College,  Cambridge,  in  1806,  bat  men  of  all  nations  and  of  all  parties ;  but 
quitted  the  univei-sity  in  the  following  his  appeals  were  unfortunately  without 
year,  without  having  taken  a  degree,  on  avail.  The  olxlurate  sultan  could  pardon, 
being  ajipointed  a  pnk;i8  writer  in  the  but  would  not  treat  with  men  whom  he 
Foreign  Office  under  his  cousin;  and  in  looked  u{K>n  as  his  slaves.  Under  these 
the  same  year  he  accompanied  Mr.  Merry  (^umstanoes,  the  three  powers — Eng- 
as  secretary  on  his  embassy  to  Denmark  land,  France,  and  Russia— determin^ 
and  Sweden.  In  1808  he  was  despatch-  upon  concerting  more  effectually  forter- 
ed  as  secretary  to  Sir  Robert  Adair's  minating  a  condition  of  things  which  had 
special  mission  to  the  Dardanelles,  for  become  a  scandal  to  all  Europe.  In  1827 
the  purpose  of  negotiating  terms  of  ])eaoe  Mr.  Canning  returned  to  England  for  a 
between  England  and  the  Porte,  which  time,  and  in  the  July  of  that  year  was 
had  been  forcibly  interrupted  in  1807 ;  signed  the  treaty  of  lx>ndon,  by  which 
an  object  which  was  eventually  aocom-  the  three  powers  agreed  to  tender  to  the 
plished  by  the  treaty  signed  January  5,  Sublime  Porte  their  mediating  offices  to- 
1809.  These  negotiations  were  secretly  wards  putting  an  end  to  the  internal  war 
opposed  by  both  France  and  Russia ;  but  and  establishing  the  relations  which 
tlie  Sultan  Mohammed  remained  firm  to  ought  to  exist  between  Turkey  and  the 
the  interests  of  Britain.  In  the  following  people  of  Greece,  and  in  event  of  sudi 
April  Mr.  Canning  was  made  secretary  mediation  being  rejected,  to  interfere 
of  legation  at  the  Porte,  and  on  the  re-  by  force  in  the  matter.  The  reply  of  the 
call  of  Sir  Robert  Adair  in  1810  was  ao-  Porte  was  a  refusal,  and  was  iminediate- 
credited  minister  plenipotentiary  at  that  ly  followed  by  active  measures  of  ooer- 
oourt.  This  important  post  he  retained  cion.  The  little  of  Navarino,  on  the 
till  1812,  when  he  returned  to  England  policy  of  which  so  much  discussion  and 
and  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  by  royal  debate  has  taken  place,  was  fot^ht  in 
letters  at  King's  College,  Cambridp^.  September  1827,  and  the  allied  powers 
In  1814  he  was  appointed  envoy  toSwitx-  resolved  to  take  the  Greek  nation  under 
erland,  and  assist  in  the  formation  of  their  protection,  and  consulted  on  the 
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propiiety  and  means  of  establishing  it  as  ' 
an  independent  state.  Mr.  Canning,  on 
the  part  of  the  British  government,  took 
an  active  share  in  the  inquiries  and  delib- 
ei'atioiis  necessary  towards  this  result  In 
1829  he  had  conferred  upon  him  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  a  Civil  Knight  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Bath  for  these  and  fonner  diplo¬ 
matic  services.  lie  had  been  already 
elected  for  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum, 
and  shortly  afterwards  w'as  chosen  to  re¬ 
present  the  since  disfranchised  constitu¬ 
ency  of  Stockbridge,  Hants.  In  October 
1881  he  was  again  despatched  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  mission  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  for 
the  purpose  of  treating  upon  and  defin¬ 
ing  the  future  boundaries  of  the  kingdom 
of  Greece,  which  were  eventually  settled 
according  to  his  recommendations  in 
1829.  TTie  result  was  another  treaty 
signed  at  London,  on  May  7th,  1832,  b^ 
tween  the  same  three  powers,  and  rati¬ 
fied  by  Bavaria  on  the  27th  of  the  same 
mouth,  upon  the  basis  of  which  Prince 
Otho  of  Bavaria  accepted  and  ascended 
the  throne  of  Greece.  In  the  same  year 
Sir  Stratford  Canning  was  deputed  upon 
a  special  mission  to  the  courts  of  Madrid 
and  Lisbon,  the  latter  of  w'hich  however 
he  did  not  visit  In  December  1834  he 
was  again  elected  to  Parliament,  this 
time  fur  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk,  which  he 
continued  to  represent  down  to  the  month 
of  January  1842.  In  1836  and  again  in 
1841  the  ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne  of¬ 
fered  to  him,  though  politically  opposed 
to  them,  the  governorship-general  of 
Canada,  the  ac<^)tance  of  w'hich  howev¬ 
er  he  declined.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1841  he  was  appointed  a  third  time 
as  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  late  Lord  Ponsonby : '  this 
post  he  has  held  under  each  successive 
ministry  down  to  1857.  In  April  1852 
be  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Vis¬ 
count  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  a  title  which 


Shrewd  to  detect  the  schemes  of  that 
government,  he  met  them  when  discov¬ 
ered  with  a  bold  and  resolute  front  In 
the  dispute  between  the  Porte  and  the 
Court  of  Russia,  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
cliffe  gave  to  the  Porte  the  full  extent 
of  the  moral  Bup))ort  at  his  command, 
without  compromising  his  government 
beyond  the  point  to  which  his  in.struc- 
tions  warranteil  him.  When,  in  M.ay, 
1854,  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Porte 
consulted  him,  in  common  with  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  France  and  Austria,  in 
reference  to  the  ultimatum  of  Prince  Men- 
sikoif,  the  reply  was  one  leaving  the  Ot¬ 
toman  government  free  to  adopt  and  de¬ 
clare  its  own  line  of  i)olicy ;  but  that  line 
of  policy  being  once  adopte<l,  and  an- 
nounceil  to  the  British  ambassador,  the 
latter  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  ap¬ 
proval  of  it  and  to  promi.se  the  friendly 
offices  of  his  government.  Independent¬ 
ly  of  the  more  important  political  ques¬ 
tions  lK>aring  u{»on  Euro{>ean  relations, 
to  which  Lord  Stratford  has  never  been 
blind,  and  of  the  part  w'hich  he  has  taken 
in  transactions  connected  therewith,  too 
numerous  for  us  to  mention,  there  have 
been  very  many  occasions  on  w'hich  he 
has  been  the  means  of  promoting  the  emls 
of  humanity,  religious  freedom  and  in¬ 
tellectual  progress.  Owing  to  his  suc¬ 
cessful  representations,  the  infliction  of 
torture  was  prohibited  in  the  Turkish 
dominions ;  to  him  is  due  the  abolition 
of  the  penalty  of  death,  formerly  inflict¬ 
ed  upon  renegades — that  is,  Cnristians 
who,  having  embraced  the  Mohammetlan 
belief,  revelled  to  Christianity ;  also  the 
appointment  of  the  mixed  courts  for  the 
trial  of  civil  and  criminal  causes  in  w'hich 
Eurojieans  are  concerned,  and  the  recep¬ 
tion  therein  of  the  testimony  of  Chris¬ 
tians  upon  an  equal  footing  with  that  of 
Mohammedans;  he  likewise  j)rocured,  in 
1845,  a  firman  for  the  establishment  of 


he  chose  to  mark  his  paternal  descent  the  first  Protestant  chapel  in  the  British 
from  William  Cannynge,  the  “  pious  Consulate  at  Jerusalem ;  and  in  1855 
founder  of  the  Cliurch  of  St  Marye  Red-  another  firman,  establishing  the  reli^ous 
clyffe,”  at  Bristol.  and  political  freedom  of  all  descriptions 

The  policy  of  Lord  Stratford  in  Turkey  of  Protestants  throughout  the  Turkish 
has  been  manly  and  consistent  Consid-  empire — ^for  which  he  has  received  memo- 
ering  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  power  rials  of  thanks  from  the  representatives 
to  be  essential  to  the  permanent  reladons  i  of  various  bodies  of  Protestants.  To 
of  Europe,  he  gave  a  firm  support  to  the  -  scientific  discovery  Lord  Stratford  has 
independent  policy  of  the  Porte,  agmnst  always  lent  his  valuable  md.  In  1845, 
the  attacks  and  machinations  of  Russia,  when  Mr.  LtSyard  could  not  find  a  govern- 
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ment,  or  scientific  body,  or  public,  to  seo- 
oud  his  aspirations  for  the  discovery  of 
ancient  Nineveh.  Lord  Stratford  author¬ 
ised  and  enabled  him,  at  his  own  risk 
and  expense,  to  proceed  upon  his  re¬ 
searches.  In  1847,  those  interesting  rel¬ 
ics,  the  Budrum  marbles — being,  as  sup¬ 
posed,  the  remains  of  the  mausoleum 
erected  at  Halicarnassus,  by  Artemisia, 
queen  of  Caria,  to  her  husband,  Mausolus 
— were  obUuned  by  Lord  Stratford,  by 
firman  from  the  Porte,  and  presented  by 
him  to  the  British  Museum. 

We  only  add  what  of  thanks  and 
gratitude  are  due  to  his  Lordship  from 
the  friends  of  Missions  and  especially  the 
friends  ot  Missionaiies  of  the  Ameiican 
Board  at  Constantinople,  for  his  very ! 
efficient  protection  and  kindness  to  them 
extended  through  many  years,  w’hich, 
perhaps  no  one  else  could  have  so  effec-  i 
tually  performed.  I 

The  services  rendered  by  Lord  Strat¬ 
ford  de  lledcliffe  to  the  cause  of  religious . 
liberty  in  Turkey,  have  linked  his  name 
imperishably  with  the  names  of  the 
great  benefactors  of  mankind.  Confi¬ 
ning  himself  within  the  sphere  of  his 
just  influence,  in  view  of  the  relations 
subsisting  between  the  English  and 
Turkish  governments,  he  was  ever  ready 
to  make  that  influence  felt  in  behalf  of 
the  persecuted  of  w'hatever  religious 
faith,  when  the  rights  of  conscience 
were  assailed  in  their  persons.  In  1843, 
by  a  decided  and  firm  course  of  action, , 
in  which  he  was  happily  sustained  by  ^ 
his  own  government,  and  aided  by  the 
representatives  of  other  Christian  pow-  j 
ers,  he  was  enabled  to  gain  a  pledge,  in 
the  Sultan's  autograph,  for  the  non-ap-  ' 
plication  of  the  law  making  apostasy  ^ 
from  Mohammedanism  a  capital  crime, 
to  Moslems  who  had  once  been  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  returned  to  the  profession  of  | 
Christianity.  This  was  a  step  of  im- ' 
meuse  difficulty  and  the  greatest  impor- 
tance,  as  setting  aside,  in  a  large  class  of  ^ 
cases,  an  express  injunction  of  the  Koran, ' 
which  is  the  statute-book  of  Mohamme- ; 
dan  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law,  and  im-  ' 
plying  as  a  consequence  the  abrogation  : 
of  religious  intolerance. 

On  the  ground  of  the  understood ' 
meaning  of  that  guarantee.  Lord  Strat¬ 
ford  interposed  his  good  offices  for  pro-  i 
tection  to  Jews,  Roman  Catholics,  and  ! 


other  religionists,  in  instances  of  oat- 
rage  against  such,  which  were  made 
known  to  him.  But  it  was  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  behalf  of  converts  to  Protes¬ 
tantism  from  among  the  Armenians  that 
his  kind  offices  were  sought  To  the 
American  Missionaries,  whose  discretion, 
prudence  and  forbearance  as  well  as  seal 
in  their  work,  he  publicly  acknowle<lged, 
he  gave  ready  access,  although  the  details 
of  the  many  cases  of  grievous  persecution 
which  they  were  obliged  to  present,  made 
large  demands  on  his  fully  occupied  time; 
and  he  pleaded  for  the  oppressed  for  con¬ 
science'  sake  with  a  dignity,  patience,  and 
perseverance,  which  the  fraud  and  chica¬ 
nery  of  the  jiersecutors,  and  the  fre«iuent 
ill-will  of  the  Turkish  officials,  could  not 
withstand.  In  the  end,  his  efforts  result¬ 
ed  in  the  formal  recognition  of  the  right 
of  such  native  Protestants  to  protection, 
and  enabled  Lord  Cowley  to  secure  for 
them  in  1847,  during  Lord  Stratford’s 
brief  absence  from  Turkey,  an  official 
decree  placing  tliem  on  the  same  footing 
before  the  law  with  all  other  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Porte. 

But  the  crowning  glory  of  Lord  de 
Redcliffe's  diplomatic  career  is  in  the 
stipulations  of  the  remarkable  document 
called  the  Hatti  SJteri/'  or  J/atti  lJuvuiyoun, 
obtained  chiefly  by  his  instrumentality, 
and  given  by  the  Sultan  as  a  Magna 
Charta  to  his  people  at  the  close  of  the 
war  with  Russia  in  the  begining  of  1866. 
Its  most  important  article  is  in  tlie  fol¬ 
lowing  words ;  “  As  all  forms  of  reli¬ 

gion  are  and  shall  be  freely  professed  in 
my  dominions,  no  subject  of  my  em¬ 
pire  shall  be  hindered  in  the  exercise  of 
the  religion  that  he  professes,  nor  shall 
be  in  any  way  annoyed  on  this  account. 
No  one  shall  be  under  restraint  in  re¬ 
spect  to  changing  his  religion.” 

This  was,  and  was  understood  to  be, 
a  direct  annulment  of  the  law  forbidding 
ajiostasy  from  Mohammedanism,  and  a 
pledge  of  the  most  entire  religious  free¬ 
dom  for  all  classes  of  tlie  population.  A 
change  so  fundamental,  and  so  at  war 
with  oriental  fanatical  bigotry,  Moham¬ 
medan,  Christian,  and  Jewish,  can  be  but 
imperf'octly  carried  out  with  the  best  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  supreme  govenfinent; 
but  during  the  life  of  the  late  sovereign, 
this  guarantee  was  carried  into  efiect 
with  a  good  degree  of  fidelity,  at  least  in 
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the  capital  and  its  vicinity.  Converts 
from  Mohammedanism  have  been  bap¬ 
tised,  and  dwelt  in  safety,  where  but  a 
few  years  ago  they  w'ould  have  been  be¬ 
headed.  Itecently  a  reactionaiy  policy 
has  been  inaugurated ;  tlie  attempts  to 
crush  Protestantism  not  going  however 
beyond  temiwrary  imprisonments  and 
exile  at  the  capitol.  In  the  interior  and 
Syria  lawless  violence  and  the  secret  ac¬ 
tion  of  unprincipled  or  bigoted  oftidals 
have,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  taken 
the  lives  of  several  Moslem  converts  to 
Christianity.  Tliis  sad  change  has  arisen 
from  tlie  fact  that  the  British  government 
is  now  rejiresented  at  Constantinople,  by 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  instead  of  Lord  Strat¬ 
ford  de  Itedcliffe.  The  Palmerston  Miuis- 
ti-y  liave  tlie  grave  question  to  determine 
whether  the  grandly  beneficent  fruits  of 
the  latter’s  diplomacy  shall  be  saciified  or 
jireserved. 

This  is  but  a  brief  and  imperfect  outline 
of  his  Lordship’s  very  useful  and  brilliant 
public  life,  which  is  still  prolonged.  He 
resigned  his  embassy  in  May,  1858,  and 
retired  on  his  pension.  He  was  sent  on 
a  8(>ecial  mission  to  take  leave  of  the 
Sultan,  in  September,  1858.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  jury  of  works  in  pre¬ 
cious  metals  and  their  imitations,  and 
jewelry,  in  the  International  Kxliibition 
of  18(>:2,  and  still  continues  an  active 
and  honored  member  of  the  English 
House  of  Lords  at  the  present  time. 


Beatlejr’B  Miscellanj. 

A  PETTICOAT  INTRIGUE. 

A  PERIOD  of  the  last  century  bears  in 
history  the  name  of  the  period  of  the 
Adventurers.  It  comprises  the  epoch 
w'hen  Elizabeth  of  Parma,  Princess  Orsi- 
ni,  Allieroni,  Kipperda,  and  people  of  a 
similar  stamp,  kept  the  world  in  suspense, 
and  made  far  more  important  changes  in 
the  map  of  Europe  than  in  our  age  can 
1)6  effected  with  far  greater  resources. 
The  whole  of  the  last  century  continu¬ 
ed  to  work  with  adventurous  means. 
Through  annoyance  at  the  paltry  in¬ 
trigues  which  were  drawn  round  his  poli¬ 
cy  like  spider-webs,  until  he  cut  them 
with  his  sword;  Frederick  the  Gi-eat  chris¬ 
tened  his  enemies  Petticoats  and  num¬ 
bered  them  Cotillon  I.  U.  and  III.  When 
New  Series — Vou  I.,  No.  6. 


Cotillon  I.  (Maria  Theresa)  had  succeeded 
in  winning  over  Cotillon  II.  (Elizabeth 
of  Russia)  and  Cotillon  III.  (Madame  de 
Pompadour),  the  great  king  of  Prussia 
was  driven  to  the  very  brink  of  the 
ab^ss. 

Kaunitz  was  sent  to  Paris,in  order  to  gain 
over  the  French  court  for  an  Austrian  alli¬ 
ance.  The  clever  diplomatist  ostensibly 
ignored  politics  entirely,  formed  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  oibeaux  esprita  and  artists,  and 
constantly  kept  himself  before  the  public 
in  one  way  or  the  other.  He  was  imper¬ 
ceptibly  conveyed  by  the  little  waves  of 
gossip  to  the  throne,  and  then  he  began 
his  game,  w'hich consisted  In  nothingless 
than  doing  homage  to  the  Pompadour  in 
the  way  she  liked  best,  and  amusing  the 
wearied  king  better  than  any  one  else 
could  do  it  One  fine  day,  however,  it 
happened  that  he  was  as  little  heeded  as 
if  he  were  living  in  a  Trappist  monastery 
or  among  the  Otaheitans.  A  delicious 
mystery,  a  Russian  woman  of  marvelous 
beauty,  occupied  the  court  and  the  king 
more  especially.  She  seemed  to  have 
come  to  the  world’s  capital,  in  order  to 
live  there  more  solitary  than  on  a  steppe 
of  Southern  Russia.  She  occupied  a 
ruined  castle  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  Paris, 
which  had  been  magnificently  fitted  up 
for  her,  but  to  which  no  one  was  admit¬ 
ted.  At  times  a  wild  team  of  Russian 
horses  flew  through  the  Champs  Elysees, 
or  a  tall  lady  appeared  at  a  masked  ball, 
so  disguised  that  little  was  visible  of  her 
beyond  her  eyes,  which  discharged  from 
behind  her  velvet  mask  glances  like 
death’s  arrows.  When  Richelieu  had 
reported,  in  a  hunt  in  the  forest  of  Senart, 
the  little  he  knew  about  the  Russian,  the 
king  was  inflamed  with  curiosity  to  learn 
more.  From  this  time  the  favorite,  only 
accompanied  by  one  servant,  rode  daily 
round  the  mysterious  castle,  but  could 
discover  nothing.  A  charcoal-burner  in 
the  adjoining  forest  had  once  been  led 
into  the  castle,  foreign-looking  men 
conveyed  him  through  the  forest 
with  bandaged  eyes,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  he  w'ent  downwards  and 
passed  through  hollow,  damp  passages. 
Ilis  bandage  was  removed  in  a  turret¬ 
shaped  vault  He  w’as  asked  whether 
he  w'ould  remain  in  the  lady’s  service, 
but  he  shuddered  at  the  gloomy,  damp 
spot,  and  retuined  to  daylight  by  the 
48 
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same  route.  The  charooal-bumer,  how-  ]  castle,  or  had  a  hostile  camp  been  formed 
ever,  was  unable  to  tell  Richelieu  where  behind  the  forest  ?  According  to  their 
the  entrance  to  the  castle  was;  he  merely  garb,  the  horsemen  were  bearers  of  a  flag 
pointedtothegi’ound,  and  seemed  to  wish  of  truce.  Tlieir  clothes  had  a  military 
the  duke  to  understand  that  a  secret  sub-  ,  cut,  and  they  were  armed  with  swords 
terraneau  passage  led  into  the  building,  and  pistols.  One  of  them  carried  a  large 
Richelieu  at  lenth  formed  a  resolution  to  •«  hite  flag,  supported  on  the  saddle-bow, 
watch  the  castle  from  one  sunset  to  the  while  on  the  shoulder  of  tlie  other  hung 
next  In  the  forest  he  gave  his  horse  to  the  cavalry  bugle  of  those  days.  From 
his  servant,  and  sent  him  away.  The  time  to  time  he  raised  the  massive  instru- 
duke  waited  for  nightfall  at  the  charcoal-  ment  to  his  lips  and  blew  a  tremendous 
burner's  fire.  i  blast,  M'hile  the  other  waved  his  flag  sim- 

Tl»e  full  moon  favored  the  adventure,  ultaneously,  as  if  to  protect  tliemselves 
At  about  midnight  it  emerged  from  the  from  a  hostile  attack  or  shots, 
clouds,  and  threw  a  pale  shimmer  over  They  halted  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
the  grey  walls  and  towers  of  the  build- ,  which  the  castle  stood.  The  trumpeter 
ing.  The  duke  took  a  burning  lo^  from  blew  thrice,  the  other  waved  Uie  flag 
the  charcoal-burner’s  fire,  and  lighted  thrice.  Not  a  sound  was  heard  in  reply, 
himself  by  its  means  through  the  forest.  !  no  form  became  visible,  the  castle,  and 
Then  he  threw  it  away,  and  ascended  neighborhood  remained  solitary,  desert- 
the  gentle  elevation  to  the  building,  i  ed,  silent  as  before.  The  horseman  with 
Everything  was  silent  in  the  castle.  A  the  flag  shook  his  head.  The  trumj>et  rang 
few  stones  stood  out  from  the  wall,  out  again  thrice.  Tlien  the  flag-bearer 
and  Richelieu  attempted  to  clamber  up  drew  a  large  folded  pajier  from  his 
them,  but  did  not  get  very  high.  When-  breast,  spread  out  a  species  of  gigantic 
ever  the  attempt  ftdled,  however,  he  re-  '  proclamation  on  his  horse's  neck,  and  i-ead 
peated  it,  until  a  merry  laugh  rang  out  aloud  a  declaration  of  war  in  tlie  most 
above  his  head.  He  looked  up  in  surprise,  tender  verses.  In  the  l|^me  of  the  Duke 
and  saw  a  dark  form  bending  down  to-  de  Richelieu  and  seventeen  other  cava- 
wards  him;  the  duke  laid  hand  on  his  liers,  whom  he  solemnly  rehearsed,  he 
sword.  “Leave  your  weapon  in  its  declared  war  afloat  and  ashore  against  the 
sheath,  and  go  to  bed  yourself,”  a  rich,  goddess  of  Love,  who  had  descended 
wonderful  woman’s  voice  cried  to  him ;  m)m  Olympus,  and  held  her  court  in  this 
“  here  there  are  no  factories  to  be  gmn-  mysterious  castle,  until  she  hoisted  the 
ed,  either  in  the  battle-field,  in  a  duel,  or  in  white  flag,  or  made  the  duke  and  his  al- 
a  boudoir.;  so  go  to  b^.  Go  to  bed,  lies  her  prisoners.  After  this  the  horse- 
Richelieu.”  *  men  galloped  round  the  castle,  and  blew 

Days  passed  away,  and  the  delicious  their  horn,  and  read  the  declaration  from 
enigma  was  not  solved.  The  mysterious  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass, 
ch&tenu  of  the  Russian  lady  extended  in  Everything  remained  silent,  however, 
gloomy  monotony  over  the  larger  portion  The  flag-bearer,  greatly  annoyed,  turned 
of  a  slight  elevation,  at  the  base  of  which  his.  horse  and  gallop^  back  to  Paris, 
lay  a  dry  sandy  plain.  In  the  direction  followed  by  the  trumpeter, 
of  Paris  it  was  bounded  by  a  thick  wood  |  After  sunset  a  troop  of  horsemen  were 
dose  at  hand,  but  on  all  the  others,  and  encamped  on  the  ddrt  of  the  forest, 
at  a  greater  distance,  by  farms  and  vil-  ■  looking  towards  Paris.  They  were 
lages.  ITie  road  which  formerly  led  to  young  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  court 
the  majestic  edifice  now  ran  into  a  deep  and  garde  of  Louis  XV.,  all  splendidly 
swampy  rut.  No  sound  of  a  carriage,  dressed,  armed  with  swords  and  pistols, 
no  mark  of  a  hoof  or  a  foot,  now  showed  and  wearing  bright  red  scarfs  as  a  badge 
it  to  be  a  human  track.  The  bushes,  of  recognition.  Some  were  engaged  in 
which  advanced  beyond  the  forest,  as  it  dragging  withered  branches,  brushwood, 
were  like  videttes,  shook  with  amaze-  and  even  whole  saplings  to  a  huge  fire ; 
ment  in  the  spring  breeze  when  two  while  others  w'ere  unloading  a  mule,  on 
horsemen  emerged  in  the  morning  light  w'hose  back  all  the  dainties  of  a  French 
and  tried  to  reach  the  old  road.  W as  vivandiere  tent  were  packed.  A  cask 
here  war  in  the  land,  a  garrison  in  the  ,  was  speedily  rolled  up  and  tapped,  and 
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the  filled  pla.‘«8e9  were  clinked  tocTcther 
amid  nin^njj  and  toasts.  Others  still 
arnvetl  singly,  and  were  greeted  with 
cries  of  joy.  They  dismounted  and  at-  ' 
tached  their  horses  to  some  branch.  A 
young  lieutenant,  the  Marquis  de  Chau- ' 
velin,  amused  the  company  by  counting 
them  over  whenever  a  new  comer  ar¬ 
rived.  At  length  he  arrived  at  the  re¬ 
sult  that  they  were  all  present,  except 
their  leader,  the  Duke  de  Richelieu.  It 
had  grown  almost  dark,  and  only  a  few 
stars  stood  in  the  heavens,  when  two 
horsemen  slowly  approached  the  bivouac 
fire  from  the  direction  of  Paris.  No 
sooner  did  Chauvelin  notice  them,  than 
he  alanned  the  whole  troop.  “Two 
horsemen!”  he  cried;  “that  is  contrary 
'  to  the  agreement  The  number  is  full ; 
it  is  not  the  duke,  for  he  will  come 
alone.”  He  quickly  leaped  into  his  sad¬ 
dle  and  gallojied  to  meet  them.  When 
twenty  paces  distant  he  pulled  up  his 
horse,  cocked  a  pistol,  and  challenged 
them.  A  loud  laugh  from  Richelieu 
answered  his  manu?uvre.  Chauvelin 
bowed  politely.  “  Are  you  assembled  1” 
the  duke  asked.  The  officer  bowed,  i 
“  We  are  only  waiting  for  you  to  begin 
the  campaign.  But  who  is  your  friend t” 
he  asked,  pointing  to  the  duke’s  com- ; 
panion.  “The  man  with  the  iron' 
mask,”  Richelieu  laughingly  replied. 

As  they  rode  together  towards  the 
forest,  Chauvelin  noticed  that  Riche- ' 
lieu’s  companion  wore  a  black  velvet 
ma.sk.  With  this  exception,  there  was 
nothing  remarkable  about  his  appearance. 
He  seemed  a  powerful  man,  and  was 
.dressed  in  an  elegant  black  suit  and 
horseman’s  boots.  On  his  black  hat 
w'as  a  bright  red  bow',  and  he  wore  the 
Bc.arf  distinguishing  the  whole  troop. 
When  they  approached  the  fire,  he  kept 
behind  and  a  little  apart,  w’hile  Riche¬ 
lieu  dashed  up,  accompanied  by  Chau¬ 
velin.  The  cavaliers  sun-ounded  the 
duke  with  shouts,  lifted  him  off  his 
horse,  carried  him  in  their  arms  with  a 
wild  laughing  tumult  round  the  fire,  and 
seated  him  on  the  wine  cask. 

“First  a  ghiss  of  wine,”  Richelieu 
cried,  “and  then  the  war-subordination 
commences.”  He  emptied  the  glass 
.  which  one  of  the  ^ntleman  handed  him, 
had  it  filled  again,  aud  carried  it  to  the 
man  in  the  mask.  The  latter,  however, 


declined  it,  and  the  duke,  consequently, 
emptied  it  himself.  The  cavaliers  in  the 
meanwhile,  were  garing  with  some  cu¬ 
riosity  at  the  mysterious  horseman,  but 
Richelieu  allowed  them  no  time  to  do 
so.  “  To  horse !”  he  commanded.  In 
an  instant  the  troop  were  mounted,  and 
drew  up  in  two  lines.  “Count  Tour- 
ville,”  the  duke  smd,  “  you  will  form  an 
advanced  post  with  two  gentlemen. 
You  will  ride  round  the  castle  and  sig¬ 
nal  to  us  whatever  may  happen.  Prince 
Conti,  you  will  post  yourself  with  an¬ 
other  gentleman  on  the  skirt  of  the 
forest,  and  cover  our  rear;  and  now, 
gentlemen,  forwards !” 

Tourville  galloped  ahe.ad  with  his 
;  companions  and  carried  out  the  duke’s 
!  commands.  Richelieu,  who  had  agmn 
been  joined  by  the  mysterious  horseman, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  main 
body,  and  led  it  against  the  castle,  while 
Conti  followeti  slow'ly  and  stopped  in 
obsen-ation  on  the  forest  edge.  Riche¬ 
lieu  w’as  just  riding  round  the  swamp 
into  which  the  road  ran,  when  Tourville 
came  back  at  a  gallop. 

“  They  are  stirring  on  the  walls,”  he 
shouted.  “Men  are  running  up  and 
down ;  it  will  be  earnest.” 

The  duke  waved  his  h.at  joyfully. 

“  All  the  better !  the  adventure  is  per¬ 
fect.  To  your  post,  Tourville,”  he  com¬ 
manded. 

The  count  returned,  and  the  duke 
shouted,  “  Dismount !”  The  cavaliers 
leaped  from  their  steeds  and  fastened  them 
to  the  willows  which  spread  out  their 
withered  branches  over  the  swamp. 
“  Forwards !” 

They  crept  up  the  mound  to  the  castle, 
Richelieu  and  the  man  with  the  mask  in 
front,  the  rest  in  open  order.  Suddenly 
the  sound  of  a  galloping  horse  was 
heard,  and  Tourville  dashed  up.  “Duke,” 
he  cried,  “this  is  getting  beyond  a  joke; 
they  are  mounting  guns  on  the  walls.” 

“Back!”  Richelieu  commanded.  The 
cavaliers  hurrieil  to  the  hollow,  where 
they  were  hidden  from  the  castle,  and 
collected  again  near  the  willows.  “They 
have  artillery,”  Tourville  repeated. 

“Nonsense!  they  will  not  fire  upon 
harmless  i-evellers,”  Chauvelin  objected. 

“They  take  us  for  robbers,”  Tourville 
M  as  of  opinion. 

“  Supposing  they  fire?”  others  shout- 
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ed;  and  the  cry  of  “A  flag  of  truce!”  I 
was  repeated  on  all  sides. 

“Advance,  trumpeter!”  the  duke 
Biud.  “1  will  read  the  declaration  of 
war  once  again.” 

Accompanied  by  the  trumpeter,  he 
hurried  up  the  bill ;  on  the  walls  he  now 
distinctly  saw  the  outlines  of  human 
forms  planting  guns,  and  pointing  them 
down  the  hill.  At  the  foot  of  the  walls 
the  trumpet  was  blown  thrice,  and  the 
declaration  of  war  read,  but  Richelieu  re-  ; 
ceived  no  answer,  and  the  spectral,  me¬ 
nacing  movement  on  the  walls  continued. 
The  duke  returned  to  his  band. .  “  What 
is  to  be  done?”  be  asked.  “I  expect 
she  is  not  in  the  castle,  and  her  besotted 
serfs  will  blow  us  away  with  their  gims 
like  summer  flies.”  | 

“To  horse!”  some  shouted;  “let  us 
return  to  Paris.”  Others  caught  hold 
of  their  reins.  In  the  midst  of  the 
tumult  Richelieu’s  voice  could  be  heard :  | 
“  We  will  not  fly !  Shall  the  nobles  ; 
of  France  be  intimidated  by  a  couple  of , 
cannon?  We  are  here,  so  let  us  ad¬ 
vance.”  j 

“Victory  or  death!”  shouted  Chau- ! 
velin.  And  the  cavaliers  burst  into  a 
peal  of  laughter.  The  enthusiastic  lieu¬ 
tenant  turned  away  at  this  insult,  and  ^ 
sharpened  his  sword-blade  on  the  sole  of 
his  boot  After  the  duke  had  attempted  ; 
in  vain  to  make  the  man  in  the  mask 
retire,  he  asked  whether  the  pistols  were  ' 
loaded.  “  As  you  ordered,”  said  Chau-  j 
velin,  **  one  with  bullet,  the  other ! 
blank.”  ' 

“  Very  good,  now  advance!”  ' 

The  cavaliers  crept  up  the  hill,  covered  ' 
by  bushes  and  hollows  in  the  ground,  as 
£ir  as  possible.  Presently  they  stop|>ed, 
and  Chauvelin  alone  crawled  along  the  ^ 
ground,  lie  reached  the  wall,  and ' 
climbed  up  unnoticed,  by  putting  his  j 
feet  and  hands  iuto  holes  where  stones  i 
had  fallen  out  When  near  the  embra- 1 
sure,  he  produced  a  rope-ladder,  fasteueil  | 
it  to  a  projecting  stone,  and  let  it  fall , 
down.  At  the  same  instant,  Richelieu  j 
leaped  up  and  waved  his  sword.  The  I 
cavaliers  did  the  same,  and  rushed  to¬ 
ward  the  castle  with  the  shout  of  “  No¬ 
tre  Dame!”  This  was  the  moment  when 
they  expected  to  be  received  with  a  salvo, 
but  the  castle  guns  were  silent  The 
cavaliers  reached  the  wall ;  some  climbed 
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up  the  rope-ladder,  while  others  tried  to 
ascend  by  the  help  of  the  holes.  The 
head  of  Richelieu,  Chauvelin,  and  tlie 
man  in  the  mask  were  already  raised 
above  the  parapet,  when  there  was  a 
flash  from  the  castle  keep ;  Bengal  lights 
blazed  along  the  walls,  and  lit  up  the 
country  for  a  long  distance.  Masked 
men  filled  the  bastion ;  the  guns  were 
rolled  up  to  the  embrasure,  and  just  as 
Richelieu  stood  on  the  wall  and  set  a 
foot  on  the  nearest  gun,  a  full  salvo  was 
discharged  at  the  assailants.  A  wild 
cry  from  the  wounded  and  the  dead,  as 
it  seemed,  rang  through  the  air.  Tiien 
came  noisy  shouts  of  laughter,  and 
then  again  a  yell  from  dripping-wet, 
splashing,  half-drowned  men — not  bul¬ 
lets,  but  dense  streams  of  icy  water  from 
upwards  of  a  dozen  immense  fire-en¬ 
gines  received  the  cavaliers,  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  really  annihilating  effect  upon 
them.  Here  flew  away  a  hat,  there  a 
sword ;  one  fell  off*  a  ladder,  and  carried 
two  others  with  him.  In  vain  did  liich- 
elieu  and  Chauvelin  attack  the  engine- 
men  with  the  flat  of  their  swords — in 
vain  did  the  man  in  the  mask  leap  on  a 
captured  gun  and  try  to  defend  it  against 
the  garrison.  Others  advanced  with 
hand-squirts,  and  completed  the  victory 
by  their  musketry  fire. 

The  cavaliers  tied,  laughing,  cursing, 
and  yelling.  Those  who  bad  scaled  the 
wall  were  compelled  to  follow,  if  they  did 
not  wish  to  be  captured.  They  rushed, 
followed  by  the  salvoes  of  the  engines, 
down  the  hQl  to  the  hollow,  where  they 
arrived  dripping  and  shivering.  “There 
is  nothing  to  be  done,”  shouted  the  duke, 
“  but  to  blow  a  retreat”  The  trumpet 
rang  out,  every  one  tried  to  gain  his  sad¬ 
dle,  while  peals  of  laughter  rang  from 
the  walls.  Jourville  and  Conti  joined 
the  dripping  army,  and,  followed  for  a 
long  distance  by  tlie  laughter  of  the  vic¬ 
tors,  they  gallo{)ed  back  to  Paris. 

On  the  morning  after  the  unsuccessful 
attack  on  the  mysterious  castle,  the  Duke 
de  Richelieu  ajipeared  in  the  king’s  ante¬ 
chamber,  and  was  not  admitted.  Tliis 
had  never  happened  to  him  before,  lie 
asked  almost  violently  for  the  reason, 
and  the  chamberlain  on  duty  declared, 
with  a  shrug  of  tlie  shoulders,  tliak  his 
majestv  was  very  poorly.  Richelieu  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  this. 
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Bat  on  the  following  day,  too,  the  king’s 
door  was  closed  against  him.  lie  ap 
peared  to  yield  to  his  fate,  and  the  re¬ 
port  was  soon,  spread  that  the  duke  was 
ill.  A  court  gentleman  called  twice  a 
day  to  inquire  into  his  health,  and  at  last 
the  king  expressed  a  wish  to  see  him. 
On  the  next  day  the  duke  had  quite  re¬ 
covered,  and  when  he  appeared  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  the  pages  hastened  to  o]>en  the 
doors  of  the  royal  apartments  to  him. 

“  Well,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  T” 
Louis  XV.  cried  to  him,  as  he  entered. 

“  Well,  what  is  the  matter  with  you, 
sireT”  liichelieu  asked,  as  he  gazed  at 
the  king  in  amazement 

Ixiuis  was  seated  in  an  arm-chair  in  a 
costly  dressing-gown  of  Oriental  fabric, 
with  thick  silk  handkerchiefs  Jbound 
round  his  neck  and  head.  It  produced 
the  impression  of  an  old  woman  rather 
than  of  a  king  of  France,  the  ally  of  the 
great  Frederick. 

“There — there,”  the  king  said,  in  a 
sort  of  hoarse  chant — “it  strikes  there.” 
And  he  pointed  to  his  head,  neck,  and 
chest 

“  What,  sire?” 

“  The  cold ;  do  you  not  hear  it?”  He 
tried  several  times  to  cough  violently 
while  looking  at  the  duke,  and  shaking 
his  head  sadly.  “Yes,  yes” — here  he 
wrapped  himself  up  still  more  tightly  in 
his  dressing-gown,  and  continued,  in  a 
complafning  voice — “  that  is  what  I  got 
by  following  you.  You  are  the  seducer, 
and  I  am  the  victim.”  And  here  the 
king  coughed  again  violently. 

“  Sire,”  the  duke  answered,  “  we  are 


all  the  victims  of  the  fire-engines.  In 
the  hails  of  Versailles,  on  guard,  on  the 

Earade  gfound,  everybody  is  coughing. 

Iveryb<^y  is  hoarse,  and  the  young 
gentlemen  call  the  illness  the  Russian 
cough.” 

“Not  bad,”  said  Louis  XV.  “But 
what  good  is  it  to  me  ?!  I  ^  utterly  de¬ 
stroyed  for  several  weeks ;  I  must  keep 
m^  room,  and  I  am  ennuye.  1  did  not 
wish  to  see  you.  Kaunitz  is  ill,  the 
marquise  is  ill ;  and  do  you  know  why, 
Richelieu  ?  She  wishes  to  punish  me  for 
my  adventure.  My  condition  betrayed 
me.  Now  she  believes  more  than  did 
happen,  or  was  intended  to  happen.  She 
behaves  as  if  she  had  detected  me  in  an 
infidelity.” 

“You  were  not  very  ftom  it 
either.” 

The  king  had  a  tremendous  fit  of 
coughing,  and  wrung  his  hands  with  a 
glance  at  Heaven.  “  Mon  Dieu !  I  un¬ 
faithful!”  he  cried,  as  loudly  as  if  he 
knew  the  marquise  was  listening  at  the 
door.  “  But  the  scandalous  cold.  I 
tremble  with  fury  when  I  think  that 
millions  are  going  about  who  have  no 
cold,  and  that  all  the  trouble  was  in 
viun.  Oh  !  the  world  is  growing  worse 
daily ;  the  men  are  suffering  from  colds 
in  the  head,  and  the  women  from  virtue” 
The  adventure,  however,  was  fated  to 
cost  France  more  than  a  royal  cold.  The 
Russian  lady  was  an  agent  of  her  em¬ 
press,  and,  recommended  in  this  strange 
way,  she  carried  through,  with  Kaunitz’s 
assistance,  the  alliance  of  the  three  “pet¬ 
ticoats”  against  Frederick  the  Great 
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THOR  AT  THE  BRIDGE. 

Is  old  None  legend  hare  I  heard 

How  Odin,  with  hi«  wma  and  danghtera. 
Set  out  to  seek  the  Fount  of  (Jrd,* 

And  drink  iu  (mre,  life-giving  waters. 

The  highent  of  earth ’■  hilln,  whose  creat 
la  lost  in  clouda,  they  quick  aarended ; 
The  rainbow  on  it«  height  doth  rest, — 
That  wondrooa  Bridge,  in  air  auapended. 

A  atately  manaion,  fair  and  bright, 


•  “Thia  water  ia  to  holy  that  everything  placnd 
in  the  apring  heeomea  at  white  at  the  film  within 
an  cgg-ahelL”— TAe  Prom  EdJa. 


Stands  on  the  tnmmit  of  the  mountain. 
Here  the  god  Hcimdall  dwelU,  the  White,! 
To  keep  the  way  unto  the  Fountain. 

Heimdall,  whoae  piercing  ere  can  tee 
A  hundred  milea,  the  godt’  wiae  Warder, 
The  gatewav  opens  initantly ; 

He  Irnlt  them  patt  the  Bridge  in  order. 


t  “Heimdall,  the  White  God,”  “It  the  warder 
of  the  godt,  and  it  placed  on  the  borders  of  heav¬ 
en,  to  pn-vent  the  giaiitt  from  forcing  their  way 
over  the  bridge.  Ho  requiret  leat  tfeep  than  a 
bird,  and  tect  by  night  at  well  at  by  day,  a  hun¬ 
dred  milea  around  him.  So  acute  ia  hit  oar  that 
he  can  hear  the  grata  growing  on  the  earth,  and 
the  wool  on  a  aheep't  b^k.  ” — Ibid. 
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He  bida  them  enter,  one  bjr  one^  And  I  snatched  this,  scorched  and  jellow,  where 

The  youngest  fir^  then  all  the  others,  the  fire’s  breath  had  passed. 

Until  at  last  remains  alone  ^  I  could  not  let  it  lie  there,  fur  it  tnmed  like  a 

The  first  and  strongest  of  the  brothers.  thing  in  pain ; 

And  I  love  it  for  the  old  time’s  sake,  that  never  ' 
Thor  now  his  giant  foot  would  fitin  come  again.  > 

Set  on  the  Bridge — that  glittering  wonder ! 

But  Heimdall  waves  him  b^k  again ;  *11167  used  to  call  me  beantifnl ;  I  had  nothing 

“Tarry,  thou  lover  of  the  thunder.  else  beside. 

'There  was  none  more  great  or  wise  than  he  in  all 
“The  Bridge  Bifrost  was  never  made  the  world  wide ; 

For  you ;  that  jewelled  pavement  faery  And  it’s  still  a  sort  of  pleasure — very  mournful 

Is  for  the  weak ;  without  its  aid  thon.:h  it  be — 

Your  strength  can  ford  the  abj-sses  merj.  ”  To  know  he  once  could  think  such  flioughts,  and 

write  such  words  of  me. 

Black  grew  his  brow  at  HeimdalTs  word ; 

“  Am  I,  of  Odin's  seed,  I  only.  But  my  poor  beauty  faded ;  'twas  the  only  thing  I 

Forbid  to  taste  the  Fount  of  Urd  ?  had. 

Shut  out  from  life?  left  sad  and  lonely?”  I  was  always  weak  and  foolish,  and  my  whole  life 

grew  sad, 

*‘Nay,”  then  replied  wise  Heimdall;  “nay;  For  the  cruel  blighting  ferer  left  me  pitiful  to  see 

See  yonder  River-clouds  that  darken  !  ^Oh,  it’s  true  that  ‘Beauty’s  fleeting  t’),  and  my 

Their  names  are  Kurmt  and  Ermt ;  the  way  Love  no  more  loved  me.  • 

Liesstraightthrough  them, if  thou  wilthearken.” 

^  I'd  have  loved  him  all  the  more  for  that  or  any 
Now  gated  great  Thor,  first  on  the  black  grief  lieside ; 

Cold  River-clonds  before  him  spreading.  But  then  he  was  so  different.  Oh,  if  I  had  only 

Then,  longing,  lingering,  turns  he  bock  died ! 

To  the  Brid^  the  rest  are  treading.  And  yet  how  can  I  wish  him  to  have  suflfered  in 

my  stead  ? 

“  The  eldest  I” — his  musings  run —  I  think  it  would  have  grieved  him  then  to  hear 

“Therefore  forbid  the  flowery  portal ;  that  I  was  dead. 

Unfair !  and  Odin’s  eldest  son 

Renounces  this  your  life  immortaL”  I  have  nothing  to  forgive  him ;  still,  he  very  soon 

forgot. 

Then  Odin  spake;  “Son  Thor,”  quoth  he.  Men  liave  much  to  do  and  think  of^  that  we  girls 

“  Why  linger  lon^r  on  the  mountain  ?  have  noC 

The  Bridge  for  us,  m  Clouds  for  thee,  A  man  has  little  thought  to  sjiare  for  his  own 

But  bo^  alike  lead  to  the  Fountain.  chosen  wife ; 

Women’s  minds  are  veiy  narrow,  and  a  girl’s  love 
“  What  ntatter,  when  the  goal  is  ours,  is  her  life. 

Whether  ’twas  reached  through  Bridge  or  River? 

Through  Bifrost’s  magic  path  of  flowers.  They  say  I  should  forget  him,  but  I  can  not  if  I 

*  Or  Kormt  and  Ermt,  with  fierce  endeavor?”  would. 

For  since  mv  beauty  left  me,  I  have  tried  bard  to 
Then  turned  he  from  the  Bridge,  no  more  be  gooJ ; 

He  thought,  be  wavered  now  no  longer.  And  his  name  is  always  on  my  lips,  when  I  pray 

Waist-deep  into  the  clouds  plunged  Thor,  to  God  above — 

Intent  to  prove  himself  the  stronger.  Oh,  surely  I  may  pray  for  one  I  can  never  cease 

to  love! 

Beneath,  firm-footing  found  his  feet,  j 

He  br^ts  the  tide  with  ne’er  a  shiver,  '  I  was  never  fit  to  be  his  wife,  even  when  my  face 

Blue  shone  the  sky  on  no  defeat, —  was  fair; 

He  won  the  Fountain  thro’  the  River!  But  every  one  may  pray  to  Heaven;  we  are  all 

equal  there. 

Oh,  thou  whose  Ufe  may  little  know  And  God,  in  His  great  mercy,  will  not  pass  my 

Of  summer  sunshine  or  of  flowers,  prayers  by. 

Unmurm’ring,  stem  the  tide  of  woe !  I  have  one  thing  left  to  live  for — to  pray  for  him 

Fight  bravely  through  the  black  storm  showers !  till  I  die. 

—Chamb«r'$  Jommal. 

Birth-right  of  Elder  son  be  thine ! 

*.'.The  burden  heavier,  pathway  longer; 

What!  would’st  refuse  it  ?  dar'st  repine?  .  THE  GLOVE. 

— For  this  has  thou  been  made  the  stronger. 

— Good  Words.  c.  p.  SrtCE  you  have  asked,  I  needs  but  tell  the  history 

I  Of  bow  I  gained  yon  pearly  little  glove : 

'  I  Alas  I  it  is  the  key  to  no  soft  mysterv, 

THE  OLD  LETTER.  [  Nor  gage  of  tourney  in  the  lisU  of  love. 

I  BDK>'KD  the  others,  ooe  by  one;  but  my  cour- '  Twas  thus  I  found  it, — through  the  city’s  bustle 
age  failed  at  last,  I  wandered  otm  still  autumu  eve,  alone  : 
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A  t»II  alight  form  brwhed  by  with  ulken  matle, 
And  passed  into  a  carriage,  and  was  gone. 

One  glance  I  had,  in  that  I  caught  the  gleaming 
Of  riotet  eyea,  o’er  which  the  rippling  tress 

Glanced  gold, — a  face  like  those  we  see  in  dream¬ 
ing, 

As  perfect  in  its  shadowy  lorelineaa. 

And  so  she  passed,  a  glorioos  light  about  her 
Clothed,  like  a  summer-dawn,  in  silrer-gray. 

And  left  the  crowded  street  aS  dark  without  her 
As  winter  skies  whose  moon  has  passed  away. 

This  little  gauntlet  which  her  hand  was  clasping. 
Fell  from  her  as  she  reached  the  carnage  door, 

And  floated  down,  as  flutters  from  the  aspen 
Home  trembling  leaflet  whose  brief  day  is  o’er. 

And  I, — I  found  it  on  the  pavement  Inng, 

Pale  as  the  marble  Venus-missing  hand. 

Or  some  small  flake  of  foam  which  Ocean,  flying. 
Leaves  in  a  furrow  of  the  moistened  sand. 

She  was  so  like  some  qneen  of  the  ideal — 

With  that  blight  bow,  those  soft  eyes’  shadowy 
gleam— 

I  &in  would  keep  this  pledge  to  prove  her  real. 
To  mark  her  difierence  from  an  airy-dream. 

And  though  her  glove  has  unto  me  been  donor 
Of  much  sweet  thought,  yet  I  can  think  it  well 

That  she  should  know  as  little  of  its  owner 
As  I  of  her  from  whose  fair  hand  it  fell. 

Whv  should  I  drag  her  from  her  high  position, 
lier  niche  above  this  work-day  wca’ld’s  long 
reach  ? 

Hardly  a  feet,  nor  wholly  yet  a  vision. 

She  joins  fer  me  the  better  parts  of  each. 


,  A  WOMAN’S  NO. 

I  said  my  love  was  deep  and  tme; 

She  onlv  answered  with  a  jest, 

A  mocking  word,  a  smile  at  best. 

As  one  who  nought  of  passion  knew. 

How  earnestly  I  tried  to  plead  1 
Her  eyes  roved  idly  here  and  there. 
Her  fingers  toyed  with  chain  or  hair. 
She  scarcely  seemed  my  words  to  heed. 

At  last  I  said,  "  then  is  it  so  ? 

My  darling,  must  I  go  away  f 
Have  you  no  word  of  hope  to  say  ?” 
She  answered  firmly,  proudly,  “Nol” 

I  turned  to  go  and  leave  her  free ; 

When  on  my  arm  a  hand  was  liid. 
And  in  roy  ear  a  whisper  said, 

“  1  love  you ;  oh,, come  back  to  me !” 

— T*t^h  Bar. 


PASSING  AWAY. 

O  River  of  Time!  how  ceaselessly 
Thou  fiowest  on  the  boundless  sea  I 
Whether  upon  the  snnny  tide 


’The  sweet  Spring  blossoms  drop  and  glide, 

Or  whether  the  dreary  snow-flakes  only 
Fall  in  the  winter  cold  and  lonely — 

Whether  we  wake  or  whether  we  sleeps 
Thou  hastest  on  to  Eternity’s  deep. 

Twas  long  ago^  in  my  life’s  sweet  May, 

My  childhood  silently  floated  away ; 

I  hear  the  noon-bells  distinctly  chime. 

And  youth  glides  by  on  the  stream  of  time. 

My  days,  though  sunny  or  oveh^t. 

Are  string  away  to  the  changeless  past ; 

But  I  nuirk  their  flight  with  a  smile  of  cheer. 
And  not  with  a'  sigh  m  felling  tear. 

So  often,  so  sadly,  the  people  say, 

“  Passing  away !  still  passing  away  1  ” 

’That  the  words  have  borrowed  a  pensive  tone 
And  a  shade  of  sadness  not  their  own ; 

And  I  fein  would  reclaim  their  notes  again 
From  their  minor  key  on  the  lips  of  men. 

And  make  the  refrain  of  my  gladdest  lay, 

“  Passing  away !  ever  passing  away  !  ” 

For  what  b  the  transient?  and  what  will  last? 
What  maketh  its  grave  in  the  growing  past  ? 
And  what  lives  on  in  the  deathless  spheres, 
Where  nought  corrupts  by  the  rust  of  years  ? 
Does  Time,  who  gathers  our  fiiirest  flowera, 
Destroy  no  weeds  in  this  world  of  ours  ? 

What  rises  victorious  o’er  dull  decay  ? 

And  what  is  that  which  is  passing  away  ? 

Onr  time  is  flying.  The  years  sweep  by 
Like  flitting  clouds  in  a  bmxy  sky. 

But  time  is  a  drop  of  the  boundless  sea 
Of  an  infinite  eternity. 

As  onr  seas  are  spanned  by  arching  skies, 
’Neath  the  presence  of  God  that  ocean  lies, 
And  though  the  tides  may  fell  in  life’s  shallow 
bay. 

Eternity’s  deep  is  not  ebbing  away. 


MT  MOTHER’S  GRAVE. 

‘  My  mother’s  grave,  roy  mother’s  grave ! 

Oh  !  dreamless  is  her  slumber  there, 
And  drowsily  the  banners  wave 
O'er  her  that  was  so  chaste  and  fair : 
Tea!  love  is  dead,  and  memorv  faded! 
But  when  the  dew  is  on  the  brake. 

And  silence  sleeps  on  earth  and  ^tca. 
And  mourners  weep,  and  ghosts  awake, 
Oh !  then  she  cometh  back  to  me. 

In  her  cold  beauty  darkly  shaded ! 

*I  cannot  guess  her  face  or  form; 

But  what  to  me  is  form  or  face? 

I  do  not  ask  the  weary  worm 

To  give  me  back  each  buired  grace 
Of  glistening  eyes,  or  trailing  tresses ! 

I  only  feel  that  she  is  here. 

And  that  we  meet,  and  that  we  part ; 
And  that  I  drink  within  mine  ear. 

And  that  I  clasp  around  my  heart, 
Her  sweet  still  voice,  and  soft  canesses! 

‘Not  in  the  waking  thought  bv  day. 

Not  in  the  sightless  dream  by  night. 

Do  the  mikl  tones  and  glances  play. 

Of  her  who  was  my  cradle’s  light! 
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Bat  in  tiome  twili|(ht  of  calm  weather 
She  by  fancy  dimly  wron^tht, 

A  guttering  cloud,  a  daritling  beam, 
With  all  the  qniet  of  a  thought, 

And  all  the  paaaion  of  a  dream, 
Linked  in  a  golden  spell  together.’ 

W,  M.  PSAKD. 


I  And  generatiom  rent  in  rightleM  nras 
I  In  cities  where  the  great  Atlantic  rolb  : 

I  The  sun  projects  the  planet,  and  now  draws 
I  Pack  to  its  eentre,  by  eternal  laws, 

•  The  orb :  yet  man  is  Natnret  final  eanse! 

— IMBn  Afaffazim. 


ENIGMA. 

‘  A  Templar  kneeled  at  a  frian  knee ; 

He  .was  a  comely  youth  to  see. 

With  curling  )nck^  and  forehead  high. 

And  flushing  cheek,  and  flashing  eye: 

And  the  Monk  was  as  jolly  and  lar^  a  man 
As  ever  laid  lip  to  a  conrent  can 
Or  called  for  a  contribution. 

As  erer  read  at  midnight  hour 
Confessional  in  lady’s  bower. 

Ordained  for  a  peasant  the  penance  whip, 
Or  spoke  for  a  noble’s  teniai  tUp 
A  renal  abeolation. 


WHEN  IN  OUR  NURSERY  GARDEN. 

I  When  hi  our  nursery  garden  fhlls  a  Measom, 

I  And  as  we  kiss  the  hand  and  fbld  the  fhet, 

I  We  can  not  see  the  lamh  in  Abraham’s  bosom, 

I  Nor  hear  the  fliotfall  in  the  golden  street. 

'  When  all  is  silent,  neither  moan  nor  cheering, 
'The  hush  of  hope,  the  end  of  all  our  cares— 
j  All  hilt  that  harp  ahore,  beyond  onr  hearing, 

,  ’Then  most  we  need  to  trouMe  Him  with  prayers. 

i 

'  ’Then  most  we  need  the  thoughts  of  Resurrection, 
Not  the  life  here,  ’mid  pain,  and  sin  and  woe, 

:  But  erer  In  the  fullness  of  iierfcction 

To  walk  with  Him  in  robes  as  white  as  snow. 


*  “O  Father!  In  the  dim  twilight 
I  hare  sinned  a  gricrons  sin  to-night ; 
And  I  feel  hot  pain  e’en  now  begun 
For  the  fearful  murder  I  hare  done. 


I  GRIEF  IS  SHORT,  AND  JOT  IS  LONG. 
i<  Hast  thon  cast  us  off  for  ever  ?” — I’salm  luir. 


*  “  I  rent  my  rirtimt  coat  of  green, 

I  pierced  his  neck  with  mr  dagger  keen ; 

The  red  stream  mantled  high : 

I  grasiwd  him.  Father,  all  the  while, 

\1^h  shaking  hand,  and  fererish  smiley 
And  said  mr  jest,  and  Mng  my  song. 

And  langhed  my  laughter,  loud  and  Img, 

Until  his  glass  was  dry ! 

*  “Though  be  was  rich,  and  rery  old, 

I  did  not  tonch  a  grain  of  gold. 

Bat  the  blood  I  drank  from  the  babUiagrein 
Hath  left  on  my  lip  a  purple  stain  1  ** 

*  “  My  son  !  my  son  I  for  this  thon  hast  done,  . 
Tbongh  the  sands  of  thy  life  for  aye  should  | 

run,” 

The  merry  Monk  did  say, 

“Though  thine  eye  be  blight,  and  thine 
heart  be  light, 

Hot  spirits  shall  hannt  thee  all  the  night, 

Blue  derils  all  the  day  1  ”  i 

’  The  thunders  of  the  CIrurch  were  ended  ; 

Back  on  bis  way  the  Templar  wended ; 

Bat  the  name  of  him  the  Templar  slew 
Was  more  than  the  Inquisition  knew.’ 


SONNET.  i 

■DTABILITY.  I 

The  earth  itself  is  mobile :  through  the  rast  I 

Dim  asons  of  th’  immeasurable  past  I 

The  tropic  flamed  where  now  the  icy  poles 
Front  sunless  space  in  spectral  darkness  ghast : 
The  ocean  to  continents  hare  grown 
Like  bubbles,  slowly  rerdnre-clothed  and  sown 
Through  each  condition  change  with  forms  of  life 
Progreamre,  bestial,  aemi-hnman  sonls — 

Insect  and  giant,  multiform  and  rife. 

The  whale  once  swam  where  the  Sahara  bums,  1 


When  the  tide  of  bliss  is  highest. 

When  we  closest  rlusp  the  toy 
Then  the  heart  feels  grief  is  nighest. 
Trembles,  looking  on  her  joy; 

Singing  soflly,  sighing  sadly, 

“Joy  was  nercr  m^c  to  lost. 

Soon  the  sky  shall  be  o’ercast, 

And  the  roices  ringing  gladly. 

And  the  pnlsea  leaping  madly. 

To  death’s  stillness  shall  hare  passed.” 

When  the  flood  of  grief  is  swelling, 

Deep  is  calling  unto  deep, 

Then  the  soul,  in  darkness  dwelling. 

Kits  apart  to  wail  and  weep: 

Wailing  always,  weeping  wcaiy, 

Kays,  “  It  is  perpetnal  sorrow. 

To-day,  to-morrow,  each  to-morrow 
Rising  on  the  diurkneas  dreary, 

Ketting  on  the  erening  dreary. 

Only  grief  from  time  shall  borrow.” 

Soft  I  a  Toice  is  drawing  nearer, 

“Sweet,  my  love,  why  lost  in  woe?” 
Whii^ring  ever,  whispering  clearer, 

“  Rise,  my  dove,  and  mourn  not  so ; 
Smooth  again  thy  ruffled  plume 
Thou  shall  sing  a  better  song, 

Gird  thy  spirit  and  be  strong ; 

In  the  life  beyond  the  tomb, 

In  the  light  beyond  the  gloom. 

Grief  is  short,  and  joy  is  long." 

“lam  lord  of  land  and  sea, 

Hide  thee  underneath  mr  shield, 

All  my  lore  is  pledged  to  thee 

In  summer's  sun  and  harvest  field ; 

And  my  covenant  thou  shall  know 
Where  the  loving  shall  not  sever. 

Where  the  storm-cloud  darkens  never, 
Tides  will  neither  ebb  nor  flow, 
Wandering  ships  will  never  go, 

And  rests  the  shining  sea  for  ever.  ” 

•^-Smtuku)  Aiagzzim. 
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BRIEF  LITERARY  NOTICES.  | 

Mr.  Katr,  the  author  of  the  “  Hintorj  of  the 
War  in  Afghanintan,  ”  has  issued  the  first  rolume  i 
of  a  “  History  of  the  Sepoy  War  in  India.  ”•  To 
ns  he  appears  admirably  qiuditied  fur  the  task — 
qualified  by  experience  and  knowledge— qualified  ' 
\rf  sobriety  of  judgment  and  enlightened  impar-  | 
tudity — qualified,  finally,  by  ample  command  of , 
material  and  ability  to  shape  it  into  narrative  vigor¬ 
ously  written,  clearly  arranged,  snstainedly  inter¬ 
esting.  Of  the  value  of  the  resources  at  his  dis-  ' 
posal  an  adequate  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact,  that  the  executors  Lord  Canning  have  ^ 
placed  in  Mr.  Kaye's  hands  the  private  and  derai-  ' 
official  correspondence  uf  the  deceased  statesman, 
extending  over  tlie  whole  of  his  Indian  administra¬ 
tion  ;  that  Sir  John  Lawrence  and  Sir  Herbert 
Kdwardes  have  furnished  documents  for  the  de-  ; 

ription  of  the  rising  in  the  Punjab;  while  the 

milyof  the  late  Colonel  Baird  Smith,  Sir  James  . 
Ontram,  Sir  Hubert  Hamilton,  Mr.  E.  A.  Keade, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  have  all  aided  ^ 
Mr.  Kaye  in  his  arduous  labors,  by  furnishing  ]«- 
pers,  giving  personal  information,  or  affording  ac- 
eeas  to  uflicial  records.  Thus  a  tiustwurthy  and 
even  authoritative  account  of  the  Sepoy  War  is 
presumably  before  us,  or  rather  will  be  before  us 
when  the  work  shall  be  completed.  The  first  of 
the  three  volumes,  in  which  the  entire  narrative 
will  be  comprised,  relates  the  antecedents  of  the 
mutiny  of  the  Bengal  army,  toia-hcs  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal  political  events,  and  desenbes  the  social  and  > 
material  progress  of  the  previous  ten  years ;  and  , 
after  tracing  the  history  uf  the  Ifoiigal  anny  from  | 
its  formation  till  the  retirement  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  i 
details  the  incidents  of  the  first  year  of  Lord  Can-  { 
Bing's  goveq^mcRt,  and  of  the  commencement  of 
the  mutiny  up  to  the  period  of  the  outbreak  at 
Meerut  and  the  seizure  of  Delhi.  The  first  book  , 
or  division  of  the  volume,  which  is  introductory, 
relates  the  conquest  of  the  Punjab  and  Peg^  dis-  | 
cusses  the  administration  of  Ixird  Dulhuusie  with  ' 
spet'ial  reference  to  the  right  uf  lapse,  the  annexe-  | 
tioQ  of  Oude,  and  what  the  author  calls  the  pro¬ 
gress  uf  Englisliism.  The  rise,  progress,  and  de-  | 
dine  of  the  bepoy  army  are  the  topics  of  the  sec-  i 
ond  biHik ;  the  early  hte  and  the  beginning  of  { 
Lord  Cunning's  Indian  administration,  the  Oude  j 
eoiumifcsion,  Uie  Persian  war,  and  the  growth  of 
the  mutiny  till  the  final  bursting  uf  the  stoim,  form 
the  subject-matter  of  the  third  and  last  book.  Of 
tlie  spirit  in  which  the  work  is  conceived  we  are 
not  long  k^  in  doubt.  “It  was,"  says  Mr. 
Kaye  in  his  prehu'c,  “in  the  over-eager  pursuit  uf 
humanity  any  civilisation  that  Indian  statesmen 
of  the  new  school  were  betrayed  into  the  excesses 
which  have  been  so  grievously  visited  upon  the 
nation.  It  was  the  vehement  self-assertion  of  the 
Englishman  that  produced  this  contiagraiiun  ;  it 
was  the  same  vehement  self-assertion  that  enabled 
him,  by  (iod’s  blessing,  to  trample  it  out. "  And 
he  iddi^  “if  1  have  any  predominant  theory,  it  is 
this :  Because  wo  were  too  English  the  great  cri¬ 
sis  arose ;  but  it  was  only  because  we  were  Eng¬ 
lish  that  when  it  arose  it  did  not  utterly  overwhelm 
us.”  This  theory  is  excellently  illustrated  in 
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ths  fourth  chapter  of  the  first  book.  In  this 
ehapter  Mr.  Kaye  shows,  or  at  any  rate  endeavors 
to  show,  that  the  carding  error  of  English  policy 
lay  in  the  application  of  a  theory,  sound  in  the 
abstract,  but  unsuih-d  to  the  genius  and  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  people  of  Indis.  This  policy  consisted 
in  the  systematic  obliteration  of  the  bmded  aris¬ 
tocracy.  There  were  two  processes  by  which  the 
depression  of  the  native  gentry  was  eflVcted — the 
process  of  settlement  and  the  process  of  resump¬ 
tion.  First,  the  great  besom  of  the  settlement  re¬ 
duced  the  proprietary  class  to  ruin,  and  converted 
into  bitter  enemies  those  whom  a  diil'ereiit  policy 
would  have  made  the  friends  of  the  State.  Un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Uesumptiun  Mr.  Kaye  includes 
all  those  operations  which  ensued  on  the  failure  of 
freeholders  required  after  undisturbed  possession 
for  forty  years  to  establish  their  title  by  genuine 
documentary  evidence  to  make  good,  in  this  way, 
their  right  of  proprietorship.  These  operations  are 
characterized  by  Mr.  Kaye  as  wholesale  confisca¬ 
tion,  involving  the  fraudulent  usurper  and  the  right¬ 
ful  possessor  in  one  common  min.  Thus,  in  all  good 
faith  and  with  the  most  benevolent  intentiona,  we 
made  enemies  of  a  large  number  of  influential  per¬ 
sons — nobles  of  royal  descent,  military  chiefs  with 
large  bodies  of  retainers,  ancient  landholders  with 
their  feudally  attached  dependents;  and  lastly. 
Brahmins  or  priests,  “who had  been  supported  by 
the  alienated  revenue  which  we  resumed,  and 
who  turned  the  power  which  we  exercised  over 
the  minds  of  others  to  fatal  account  in  fomenting 
popular  discontent  and  instilling  into  the  iniiulsof 
the  people  the  poison  of  religious  fear.  ”  The  an¬ 
tagonism  of  social  reform  and  positive  science  to 
the  cherished  fictions  and  superstitious  of  Hin¬ 
doo  sacerdotalism  is  forcibly  exhibited  in  page* 
which  reflect  or  suggest  the  jihenumcna  of  a  cor¬ 
responding  movement  in  Europe,  lutellectual 
progress  excited  in  India  a  new  appetite  fur  truth 
and  beauty,  aud  the  exact  sciences  of  the  West, 
with  their  clear  demonstrable  facts  and  inevitable 
deductions,  were  putting  to  shame  the  physical 
errors  of  Hinduoisra.  The  growing  enlighten¬ 
ment  a  larmed  the  sacerdotal  mind,  for  it  threat¬ 
ened  the  ascendancy  of  men  to  whom  all  the  ac¬ 
cidents  and  concerns  of  life,  the  revolutions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  birth,  sickness,  marriage, 
death,  even  a  future  state,  were  sources  uf  reve¬ 
nue.  It  tended  to  suppress  the  murder  of  wo¬ 
men,  infants,  the  sick,  the  aged,  the  unsuspect¬ 
ing  traveler,  and  thus  to  diminish  the  power  or  the 
profit  of  the  priesthood.  Female  education,  re- 
{  marriage  of  widows,  physical  science  in  its  practi- 
'  cal  manifestations,  all  menaced  the  vested  inte- 
.  rrat  of  the  Brahmins.  “That  the  fire-carriage 
j  on  the  iron  road  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Brah- 
'  mirical  priesthood  is  nut  to  bo  doubted.  The 
lightning-poet  which  sent  invisible  letters  through 
the  air  and  brought  back  answers  from  iucredible 
distances  in  less  time  than  an  ordinary  messenger 
could  bring  them  from  the  next  street,  was  a  still 
greater  marvel  and  a  still  greater  disturbance.” 
The  civilisation  of  the  West  gave  practical  proof 
of  its  ability  to  do  what  Brahmiiiism  had  never 
done,  “and  from  that  time  the  Hindoo  hierarchy 
lost  half  its  power,  for  the  people  lost  half  their 
faith.”  One  institution,  of  paramount  import¬ 
ance,  was  threatened  by  English  social  innova¬ 
tion — the  great  institution  of  Caste.  The  intro- 
dttctioa  of  the  messing  system  in  gaols  gave  an 
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opening  to  dengning  men  to  misrepresent  the  policy  I 
of  the  gorernment.  At  Shnhnbnd,  Behar,  Patna,  ! 
and  Sarun,  there  were  serions  disturbances.  Be-  ' 
nares  itself,  the  rery  nursery  of  Hindooism,  was  | 
eared  only  by  pmdential  concessions  from  becom¬ 
ing  the  srene  of  a  sanguinary  outbreak.  All  this  ^ 
occorred  between  1845  and  1852.  Hindoo  mis- 
constrnction  and  discontent  were  reinforced  by  ' 
Mohammedan  mendacity  and  curiosity,  for  the 
MoulaTee  was  scarcely  less  alarmed  than  the  Pun¬ 
dit  the  tendency  of  our  educational  measures, 
and  many  old  Mussulman  fitmilics  resented  the 
resumption  of  the  land  tenures.  To  all  these  ele¬ 
ments  of  discord  must  be  added  the  predisposition 
to  mutiny  of  the  Sepoy  soldier,  irritated  by  the 
uncertainty  which  proidled  with  respect  to  pay 
and  allowances,  secretly  emboldened  by  conces¬ 
sion  and  unable  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  British 
theory  of  annexation.  The  annexation  of  Onde, 
in  particular,  weakened  the  attachment  of  the 
Sepoy  to  his  colors,  till,  finding  what  the  rcTolu- 
tioo  had  cost  him,  he  was  ready  to  join  hands 
with  other  sufferers  orer  a  common  grief.”  In 
1801  the  Newab  Wuxeer  entered  into  engage¬ 
ments  with  the  British  Gorernment  for  the  g^ 
administration  of  the  provinces  in  question.  How 
these  engagements  were  violated  may  be  learned 
from  page  120  of  Mr.  Kaye’s  volume.  A  succes¬ 
sion  of  rulers  in  Onde  abandoned  themselves  to 
sensual  pollution,  neglected  State  affairs,  and 
trafficked  in  pla^  honor,  and  justice;  corrup¬ 
tion,  murder,  extortion,  outrage,  and  robbery 
were  the  characteristics  of  their  reign.  A  crisis 
occurred  while  Lord  Auckland  was  Governor- 
General  of  India.  The  new  king  pledged  himself 
to  sign  a  new  treaty,  'rhis  treaty  provided,  that 
in  case  of  prolong^  misrule  the  British  Gtwern- 
ment  should  be  entitled  to  appoint  its  own  func¬ 
tionaries  to  the  management  of  any  part  of  the 
province;  that  there  should  be  a  new  military 
force,  commanded  hr  British  offleers,  but  su;^ 
ported  by  the  Oude  6overnment ;  but  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  country  were  not  to  be  applied  to  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  its  maintenance.  This 
treaty,  which  Mr.  Kaye  disparages  as  an  abortion, 
was  o^n  cite!  in  later  years  as  the  Onde  Treaty 
of  1837.  It  was,  he  says,  wholly  and  absolutely 
disallowed  by  the  Home  Government — that  is  to 
say,  he  explwns  in  a  note,  by  the  Secret  Commit¬ 
tee  specially  empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
If  this  be  so,  it  is  unfortunate  that  Lord  Auck¬ 
land  had  too  much  pride  to  acknowledge  its  nnli- 
tv;  unfortunate  that — though  in  1838  the  Home 
(government  in  general  terms  denied  the  existence 
of  any  treaty  with  the  King  of  Oude,  duly  ratified 
and  approv^ — the  treaty,  years  after  this  date, 
was  still  held  to  be  valiiC  described  as  such 
by  Colonel  Sleeman  in  a  letter  to  Sir  James  Hogg. 
It  is  still  further  unfortunate — if  indeed  we  ought 
not  to  substitute  throughout  a  stronger  term — that 
it  crept  by  mistake  into  a  collection  of  treaties, 
under  the  auspices  of  an  Under-Secretary.  So 
matters  stood  when,  in  1852,  the  misrule  in  Oude 
was  of  so  fearful  a  description  that  Ckdonel  Slee¬ 
man,  who  was  opposed  to  annexation,  advised  the 
new  Governor-General,  Lord  Dalhonsie,  to  assume 
the  administration,  but  not  to  grasp  the  revenues 


rights,  and  claims  thereto  belonging,  in  the  hands 
of  the  East  India  Comuany,  “and  that  tlie  sur¬ 
plus  revenues  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
(Company,”  The  province,  however,  declared 
British  territory  was,  according  to  this  scheme, 
not  to  be  incorporated  with  the  British  do¬ 
minions.  The  scheme  did  not  in  itself  exclude 
anuexation,  but  “  the  distinction  without  a  diffor- 
ence  ”  upheld  by  the  Governor-General  was  over¬ 
looked  by  the  Government  at  home,  the  Court  of 
Directois,  the  Board  of  Control,  and  the  British 
Cabinet  ^1  consenting  to  the  annexation  of  (Jude. 
The  annexation  of  (Jude  accordingly  took  place. 

It  was  the  last  act  of  Lord  Diilhousie's  govern¬ 
ment.  The  processes  of  settlement  and  resump¬ 
tion  now  came  into  operation.  The  bad  feeling 
engendered  by  the  appropriation,  and  which  in 
happier  times  might  have  gradually  died  out,  was 
sustained  and  invigorated  by  a  combination  of 
maleficent  influences.  First,  there  was  an  im- 
pr^ion  that  our  resources  were  exhausted  by  the 
Crimean  and  by  the  Persian  wars.  Then  the  ani¬ 
mosity  of  the  ejected  nobles  and  Brahminical 
party  was  iqflam^  and  extended  by  the  cartridge 
panic,  whicli,  in  Mr.  Kaye's  belitf^  was  a  r^ 
motive,  and  bv  the  movement  under  Nana  Sahib, 
whose  claim,  Ke  thinks,  did  not  receive  the  con¬ 
sideration  to  which  it  was  entitled.  The  account 
of  the  increasing  disafliection  occasioned  by  the 
greased  cartridges  and  the  bone-dust  floiu',  and  of 
the  various  outbreaks  which  ensued,  carries  the 
narrative  down  to  the  insurrection  at  Meerut, 
with  which  critical  event  Mr.  Kaye  concludes  the 
first  volume  of  this  excellent  history.  The  bio- 
g^hical  notices  of  the  Lawrences,  Dalhonsie, 
Canniag,  and  other  eminent  men,  in  whom  Mr. 
Kaye  recognises  the  existence  of  hi;^,  sometimes 
supremely  high,  moral  and  intelle^ual  qualities, 
are  clear,  discriminating,  and  vividly  written,  and 
much  of  the  expository  (xMtion  of  the  bonk  is  valu¬ 
able  for  its  perspicuous  statement  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  intighu  In  the  two  volumes  intended  to  com¬ 
plete  the  work — the  publication  of  which  we  shall 
gladly  welcome — the  author  promises  to  describe 
the  progress  of  the  mutiny  and  rebellion  in  the 
North-Western  provinces  the  mutiny  in  the  Pun¬ 
jab,  the  rebellion  in  (Jude,  the  rising  in  Behar, 
the  insurrection  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country, 
the  siege  and  c^ture  of  Delhi,  and  the  first  r»- 
'  lief  of  Lucknow.  The  third  volume  will  comprise 
I  a  narrative  of  the  operations  of  the  army  under 
Sir  Cohn  Campbell,  of  the  recovery  of  Onde,  of 
the  campaign  in  Central  India,  and  finally  of 
those  measures  by  which  Lord  Canning  sought  to 
restore  confidence  to  the  princes  and  people  of 
India,  and  general  prosperity  to  the  land. —  Wett- 
mintter  Rtview. 


SCIENCE. 

Hoot. — ^Professor  Tyndall  has  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  the  results  of  his  important  re- 
searchn  on  the  invisible  heat  radiation  of  the 
electric  light.  The  distribution  of  heat  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  electric  light  was  examined  by 
means  of  a  linear  thermo-electric  pile.  The  ele«> 
trie  spectrum  was  formed  by  lenses  and  prisms  of 


ings.  Lord  Dalhonsie  proposed  that  the  King  of  the  row  of  elements  forming  the  pile.  The 
of  (Jude  should  vest  all  power,  jnrisdictimi,  latter  standing  at  right  angles  to  the  length  o 
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die  upectniin  wm  canaed  to  pMa  throagh  its  ran- 1 
oua  colon  in  ancceaaion,  ana  to  aearch  the  apacea 
beyond  the  region  of  color  in  both  directions.  As 
ia  in  the  rase  of  the  aolar  antrum  the  heat  waa 
found  to  augment  from  the  violet  to  the  red, 
while  the  maximum  heating  effect  was  observed  ; 
beyond  the  red.  The  augmentation  of  tempera¬ 
ture  beyond  the  red  in  the  case  of  the  el^tric 
light  is  sudden  and  enormous,  being  much  greater  , 
than  that  obtained  by  ProiiMsor  Miiller  for  the 
aolar  spectrum.  Aqueous  vapor  acts  powerfully  . 
upon  the  invisible  rays,  and  doubtless  the  action 
of  this  substance  in  our  atmosidiere  has  modified 
the  intensity  of  the  rays  beyond  the  red.  In  the  . 
experiments  now  to  be  referred  to,  the  rays  from 
the  electric  light  were  converged  bv  a  small  con-  ' 
eavc  glass  mirror  silvered  at  the  Wk.  It  was 
brought  so  near  the  electric  light  as  to  cast  an 
image  of  the  coal  points  five  or  six  inches  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  light.  A  solution  of  iodine  in  bisnl-  , 
phide  of  carbon  contained  in  a  rock-salt  cell  was 
then  placed  in  front  of  the  lamp ;  the  whole  of 
the  luminous  rays  where  thereby  cut  off,  the  dark 
heat  rays  only  coming  to  a  focus. 

In  this  focus  of  intense  heat,  in  which  nothing 
whatever  is  visible  to  the  sight,  what  will  take 
place  if  a  solid  body  is  introduced  ?  Will  the 
body  besome  red  or  white  hot ;  that  is  to  say,  will 
the  long  vibrations  of  the  heat  rays  be  exalted 
in  refrangibility  and  vibrate  in  a  quicker  period  ? 
We  know  that  rays  can  be  lowered  in  refrangibili¬ 
ty,  but  the  possibility  of  rays  of  low  refrangibility 
being  raised  higher  has  been  denied  by  some  phy¬ 
sicists  on  theoretical  grounds.  The  experiments 
of  Professor  Tyndall  have  conclusively  settled  the 
question,  and  proved  that  rays  can  be  transmitted 
upwards,  as  well  as  downwards. 

With  an  eight-inch  mirror  behind  the  electric 
light,  the  opaque  solution  of  iodine  in  front,  and 
the  focus  of  invisible  rays  about  six  inches  distant 
from  tlie  electric  light,  the  following  effects  have 
been  obtained  : — Wood  painted  black,  when 
brought  into  the  dark  focus,  emits  copious  vol¬ 
umes  of  smoke,  and  is  soon  kindled  at  the  two 
spots  on  which  the  images  of  the  two  coal  points 
fidL  A  piece  of  brown  paper  placed  near  the 
focus  soon  shows  a  burning  surfat'e  which  spreads 
over  a  considerable  space,  the  paper  finally  burst¬ 
ing  into  fiame.  The  end  of  a  cigar  placed  at  the 
dork  focus  is  instantly  ignited.  A  piece  of  char¬ 
coal  suspended  in  a  receiver  of  oxygen  is  ignited 
in  the  dark  focus  and  caused  to  bum  brilliantly. 
A  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  exploded 
in  the  dark  focus  by  the  ignition  of  its  envelope. 
Magnesium  wire  presented  suitably  to  the  focus, 
bums  with  its  intensely  luminous  flame.  In  all 
these  cases  the  effect  was  due  in  part  to  chemical 
action ;  this,  however,  may  be  excluded.  For 
instance,  platinized  platinum  in  thin  leaf  may  be 
rendcrea  white  hot,  and  on  it  is  depicted  an  in¬ 
candescent  image  of  the  coal  points.  When  the 
points  arc  drawn  apart  or  caused  to  approach 
each  other,  their  incandescent  images  conform 
to  their  motion.  Professor  Tyndall  proposes  that 
the  assemblage  of  phenomena  here  described,  and 
others  to  be  referr^  to  in  his  completed  memoirs, 
should  be  expressed  by  the  term  “  calorescence.” 
This  word  involves  no  hyjwthesis,  and  it  liarmo- 
nizes  well  with  the  term  fluorescence,  now  uni¬ 
versally  employed  with  reference  to  the  more  re¬ 
frangible  end  of  the  spectrum. — Quarter^  Jornr- 
naiof  Sennet, 


Pttrolman. — The  nse  of  petrolenra  as  steam  fuel 
in  place  of  coal,  is  attracting  considerable  atten¬ 
tion.  Mr.  C.  J.  Richardson  is  conducting  ex¬ 
periments  at  Woolwich  Dockyard,  with  the  view 
to  test  the  capability  of  petroleum  to  supersede 
coal  and  other  fuel  on  board  ship.  Dr.  Paul  has 
published  some  calculations,  in  which  he  attempts 
to  prove  that  the  proposed  application  of  it  is 
based  upon  erroneous  impressions  respecting  the 
composition  and  character  of  petroleum  as  com- 
pafed  with  coal.  He  starts  with  the  statement 
that  the  oil  can  be  so  utilized  that  one  ton  is  equal 
for  steam  purposes  to  five  tons  of  coal.  Now,  the 
specific  gravitity  of  coal  being  about  1'44,  while 
that  of  petroleum  is  from  0*80  fo  0*85,  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  these  materials  would 
be  respectively — coal  bOlbs.,  and  petroleum  501bs 
to  531be.  But  since  petroleum,  being  liquid,  lies 
in  a  more  compact  manner  than  coal,  in  estima¬ 
ting  the  spaces  occupied  by  these  materials  an 
allowance  of  one-third  should  be  made  for  the 
interstices  or  empty  spaces  between  the  lumps  of 
coal ;  BO  that  the  spaces  oetupied  by  equal 
weights  of  coal  and  petroleum  are  about  as  1  is  to 
1*2  or  1'4.  Then  the  relative  heating-jwwcr  of 
equal  weights  of  coal  and  i)Ctn)leum,  depending 
upon  their  respective  chemical  comjxmition,  arc 
in  the  following  ratio  : — Calorific  power — coal, 
1*02,  petroleum,  1*50 ;  and  the  s}>accs  occu¬ 
pied  by  quantities  of  petroleum  and  of  coal  would 
be  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  1‘ 16;  a  difference  in  favor 
of  petroleum  too  small  to  admit  of  any  advan¬ 
tage  being  gained  in  regard  to  stowage.  The 
question  of  price,  moreover,  must  not  be  left  out  in 
such  discussions.  Dr.  Paul  argues  tliat,  since  the 
price  of  petroleum  varies  from  16/.  to  20/.  per 
ton,  while  that  of  coal  used  for  steam-vessels 
varies  from  under  1/.  to  3/.  10s.,  the  cost  of  equal 
quantities  of  heat  produced  from  these  materials 
would  be,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
as  in  the  ratio  of  15/.  to  4/.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  highly  inflammable  nature  of  petroleum  must 
be  considered.  Its  storage  on  board  a  ship  would 
require  the  use  of  air-tight  vessels,  and  even  then 
there  might  be  considerable  risk  of  the  production 
of  explosive  mixtures  of  the  petroleum  vapor  and 
ai^.  What,  asks  Dr.  Paul,  would  be  the  condi- 
'  tion  of  a  vessel  of  war  provided  with  {)etroleum 
as  fuel  if  a  shut  penetrated  the  vessel  containing 
the  petroleum,  and  allowed  it  to  escape  in  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  boiler  fires  ? 

{  In  answer  to  these  objections  of  Dr.  Paul,  Mr. 
Richardson,  the  patentee,  asserts  that  the  relative 
heating-powers  of  petroleum  and  cool,  as  depend¬ 
ing  up«)n  their  chemical  composition,  is  nut  the 

Suestiun ;  the  ability  of  each  to  create  steam  is 
le  real  matter  to  be  considered.  Petroleum,  as 
steam  fuel,  can  be  very  nearly  fully  utilized  ; 

,  it  produces  no  ash,  submits  to  mechanical  man- 
I  agement,  and  mal^  little  or  no  smoke ;  duc4  not 
require  anv  strong  draught  or  current  of  air  like 
'  coal,  which  wrill  not  bum  without  it,  the  conse- 

2'  uence  being  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
lie  fuel  is  lost,  as  waste  heat,  in  the  chimney. 
In  careful  experiments  by  Mr.  Wye  Williams,  to 
ascertain  the  best  form  of  boiler  to  obtain  the 
greatest  amount  of  beat  from  coaL  he  gives  the 
:  temperature  of  the  waste  heat  in  tne  first  experi¬ 
ment  as  1060*' ;  in  the  second,  760^ ;  and  in  the 
third,  635**.  If  these  are  the  temperatures,  with  a 
consumption  of  only  tbroc-and-a-balf  cwt.  of  coal 
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ia  each  experiaient,  what  woald  be  the  tempera-  I 
tnie  of  the  waiite  heat  in  the  chimney  of  a  furnace  . 
homing  from  twenty  to  thirty  tons  of  coals  per  t 
4ay  t  We  know  the  current  ia  ao  strong  that  it  { 
often  carries  up  anutU  coal  and  cinders  along  with  ; 
it;  that  the  healed  gaaea  often  take  fire  by  a 
spark  from  the  furnace,  and  bum  at  the  top  of  i 
the  funnel  with  a  fierceness  almost  equalling  the  < 
flame  from  a  blast  furnace.  Is  this  flame  or 
waste  heat  employed  in  creating  steam  f  And  ; 
how  much  of  the  coal  is  utiliitod?  In  practice, 
Mr.  Richardson  says,  the  ratio  of  the  heating-  j 
power  of  petrolenin  and  coal  is  at>oat  1‘4  to  0*4.  | 
The  patented  grate,  which  bums  petroleum  ' 
through  a  poroos  matter,  prores  that  one  tom  of 
petroleum  does  as  much  work  as  fire  tons  of  . 
coal.  If  four  tons  out  of  fire  are  sared  fur  freight 
s(iace,  the  price  of  the  Utter  being  7/.  per  ton, 
the  profit  on  every  ton  of  petroleum  would  be 
14/.  15s. — the  coal  at  15s.,  tlie  |)etroleuin  at  17/.  I 
per  ton.  But  a  ship-owner  might  not  select  the 
American  crude  mi  at  17/. ;  he  could  take  the 
Flintshire  coal  oil,  which  is  quite  as  giHal  for  his 
purpose,  and  costs  only  about  10/.  per  ton.  The 
average  urice  of  coal  on  a  lung  voyage  would  be 
low  at  2^  per  ton.  Takiug  the  prices  and  the 
freight  at  the  reduced  sum  of  5/.  per  ton  in  a  sliip 
requiring  500  tons  of  coal,  and  using  instead  100 
tons  of  petroleum,  the  profit  by  the  exchange 
would  be  2,000/.  Respecting  the  highly  danger¬ 
ous  inflammable  nature  of  petroleum,  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ardson  ctmsiderB  it  to  be  greatly  exaggerated. 
If  the  oil  were  contained  in  cast-iron  cases,  se-  { 
curely  closed,  no  vapor  could  escape;  or  if  the  | 
■mall  amount  of  spirit  which  produces  the  in-  | 
flammalile  vapor  was  first  extracted,  the  residue,  i 
the  bunting  oil  and  heavy  |iotrolcuiu,  would  be  : 
no  more  dangerous  than  so  much  lard  or  sper-  ! 
maceti. — itnarterlj/  Journal  Sdnnot. 


second;  the  square  of  4th  of  which  it  61S‘65, 
which  is  the  height  to  which  a  body  moving  up¬ 
ward  at  this  spe^  would  rise.  Were  this  elec¬ 
trical  horse  to  make  a  tom  upwards  at  an  angle  of 
45",  he  would  describe  a  pninboU  258  feet  high 
and  1,032  fWt  long. 

In  connection  with  this  snlfect  we  may  men¬ 
tion  an  electric  brake  which  has  been  recentlv 
under  experiment  on  the  Strasbnrg  Railway.  A 
system  of  brakes  attached  to  any  number  of 
carriages  in  a  train  is  brought  into  operation  by 
interrupting  an  electric  current  by  means  of  a 
little  apparatus  attached  to  the  tender,  and  thns 
under  the  control  of  the  driver.  When  contact 
is  miale,  and  the  current  is  established  again,  4h« 
brakes  cease  to  act.  Connected  with  this  is  an 
arrangement  which  the  guard  and  even  the 
passengers  can  communk'ate  with  the  engine- 
driver.  The  experiments  made  thowi>d  tliat  all 
the  contrivances  were  perfectly  effective,  trains 
going  at  great  speed  being  biought  to  rest  in  a 
'  distance  of  250  to  800  metres,  insU'od  of  from 
{  1,200  to  1,500  at  by  the  nsnal  system  of  brakeo. 

{  With  an  improx^  method  of  pointing  pins 
'  and  uec*dles,  we  will  conclnde  our  chronicles  of 
physics  for  this  quarter.  It  is  known  that  if  the 
!  two  electrodes  of  copper,  iron,  or  steel,  are  set 
vertically  in  acidulu^  water,  and  reaching 
I  nearly  to  each  other,  the  pwitive  very  quickly 
becomes  pointed.  The  experiment  can  of  course 
be  made  by  making  the  positive  pole  of  a  uumber 
of  wire^  and  carefully  regulating  the  negative 
pole.  Two  or  three  Bunsen’s  cells  only  are  re¬ 
quired  to  do  the  work.  Considering  the  diseases 
which  arise  from  pointing  pins  and  needles  in  the 
usual  wav,  this  method,  which  is  a  discovery  of 
M.  Canderay,  certainly  deserves  attention,  al¬ 
though  some  supplementary  polishing  would 
seem  to  be  inevitaldy  required. — Snd. 


Electricity. — ^The  adaptation  of  electricity  to  the 
production  of  motive  force  is  attracting  considera¬ 
ble  attention  in  France  just  now.  MM.  Bellet  and 
Rouve  are  exhibiting  at  Versailles  a  small  locomo¬ 
tive  driven  by  electricity.  This  certainly  merits 
some  attention  since  the  inventors  do  not  seem  to 
claim  any  extraordinary  powers  for  their  nuichine. 
They  only  propose  it  for  carrying  light  weights, 
such  as  letters  by  an  underground  railway.  The  | 
driving-wheel  of  the  dngine  is  made  of  copper,  i 
throB)^  which  at  equidistant  intervals  pass  a  se-  j 
ries  of  horse-shoe  electro-magnets — twenty  in  the  1 
whole  circamferei\ce.  The  current  is  made  to  | 
pass  successively  through  these  magnets,  contact  ' 
being  made  and  broken  by  means  of  two  discs  at  the  | 
axis  of  the  wheel,  the  iron  rail  attracting  these 
magnets  causes  the  rotation  of  the  wheel,  and  in 
the  absence  of  great  weight  the  vehicle  pro¬ 
gresses  at  an  extraordinary  speed;  locomotives  | 
on  this  plan  being  asserted  to  be  able  to  travel 
with  ease  on  existing  railways  at  a  rapiditv  of  120 
miles  an  hoar.  The  batteries  are  placed  at  the 
termini  to  save  the  weigiit  and  the  carriage, 
and  the  current  is  conveyed  by  insulated  wires 
running  between  the  rails  and  over  a  roller  in  the  { 
locomotive.  With  respect  to  this  plan  an  Amcri-  I 
can  paper  enters  into  some  rurioas  calculations  as  | 
to  what  such  an  engine  would  do  in  the  way  of 
jumping.  The  velocity  ia  181*825  feet  per 


Royal  and  Imperial  Ilonort. — The  author  of 
the  fine  Epic  poem,  “Pcl^o,*  of  the  “Olden 
Moorish  Times,”  Mrs.  E.  T.  Porter  Beach,  of 
j  New  York,  received  from  tlie  Empress  of  France, 
a  gold  Medal  of  rare  beauty  and  value,  a  year 
since,  and  quite  recently,  as  we  learn,  has  received 
from  the  Queen  of  S|jain  a  golden  Bracelet, 
massive,  elaborately  wrought,  richly  enameled, 
gemi'd  with  a  large  Oriental  tupai  of  rare  lustra 
and  value,  on  the  centre  of  w  hich  is  the  cipher 
of  her  Majesty  set  in  diamonds — at  the  top  of 
this  stone,  a  crown  of  diamonds,  on  either  side 
and  at  its  base  pure  pearls  of  great  siao.  The 
bracelet  contains  sixty-three  diamonds,  and  was 
accompanied  by  complimentry  IctU-rs  from  the 
Spaniid)  Minister,  and  the  American  Charge  d’ 
Affairs,  who  expressed  his  special  gratification  for 
the  royal  honor  |iaid  to  his  gifted  country  woman. 
As  the  Empress  and  Queen  of  Spain  are  both 
natives  of  that  country,  they  both  express  their 
high  gratification  on  the  perusal  of  this  fine  poem 
so  ricli  in  its  historic  allusions  to  Spanish  scenes 
and  incidents,  in  Moorish  annals.  The  private 
Secretaiy  of  her  Majesty  was  commanded  by  th$ 
Qnoen  to  express  in  her  royal  name  her  great 
pleasure  in  “  Pelayo,  ”  as  descriptive  of  her  people 
and  country.  The  poem  is  beautifully  published 
by  the  Applctons. 
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